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PREFACE. 


In 1861 the Archeological Survey of India was initiated under the authority of the 
Indian Government, and has amply fulfilled expectations by continuing to bear rich fruit from 
year to year. 


Nearly thirty years elapsed before the Ceylon Government took steps to follow systematically 
the lead thus set, though spasmodic efforts seem to have been made from time to time in the right 
direction. 

As late as 1876 the late Sir James Fergusson could write :— 

“The stars in their courses have warred against archeology in Ceylon.” ..... ake And yet it alone, of all 
known countries, contains a complete series of Buddhist monuments, extending from the time of Aséka to the present 
day, and in the “ Mahawanso” it alone possesses a history so detailed and so authentic, that the dates and purposes 
of the earlier buildings can be ascertained with very tolerable precision.. Besides its own intrinsic interest, if it 
were possible to compare this unbroken series with its ascertained dates with the fragmentary groups on the 
continent of India, its parallelisms might throw much light on many questions that are obscure and uncertain, and - 
the whole acquire a consistency that is now only too evidently wanting.! 

Towards the close of the Administration of Sir Hercules Robinson, in 1871, an excellent series 
of photographs of the principal structures in Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa was taken by 
Mr. Lawton.? In 1873, under directions from Sir W. H. Gregory, a complete survey of all that was 
then known of ancient Anuradhapura was made by Mr. Capper, and heights and measurements of 
the larger dagabas determined. By 1877 detailed plans and drawings to scale of the more important 
ruins at Anurédhapura had been completed by Mr. Smither,? in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of SirJ. Fergusson. Between 1875-9 a partial search for, and collection of, ancient inscriptions 
and native records was carried on under Government authority by Professors P. Goldschmidt and 
E. Miller, and L. de Zoysa, Maha Mudaliyar Finally, in 1884-5, Mr. S. M. Burrows, when Office 
Assistant to the Government Agent, conducted at Anuradhapura and Polonnaruwa, by order of Sir 
A. H. Gordon, some useful, though limited, exploration and some slight excavations.® 


A regular vote for Archxological purposes was for the first time inserted in the Supply Bill 
for 1890, and introduced to Council by the Governor (Sir A. H. Gordon) in His Excellency’s Message 
of November 20, 1889 :— 

It is proposed to make some systematic examination of the interesting remains at Sigiri, and to commence 
on a modest scale, before the rapidly disappearing monuments of the past have altogether perished, a species 
of Archeological Survey resembling that carried on in India. 

The scope of that Survey, as succinctly defined by Lord Canning, Governor-General of India, 
contemplated :— 

An accurate description—illustrated by plans, measurements, drawings, or photographs, and by copies of 
inscriptions—of such remains as most deserve notice, with the history of them so far as it may be traceable, and a 
record of the traditions that are retained regarding them.’ 

The commencement of the Archeological Survey of Ceylon was entrusted to my charge in 
February, 1890. Being at the time stationed at Kégalla it was deemed convenient to select the Four 
and Three Kéralés and Lower Bulatgama as the first scene of work. These divisions, jointly known 
as the “ Kégalla District,” formerly belonged to the Western Province, but since January, 1890, have 
been attached to the Province of Sabaragamuwa. Virtually an unworked field of antiquarian 
research, the Kégalla District was, not without reason, believed to contain several sites of consider- 
able historical interest, with not a few temples originally founded at an early period and 
embellished both during and since “ the middle ages” of Ceylon history, 


The present Report has been arranged under four heads. The “ Introduction” deals with the 
historical geography of the Kégalla District. In Part I. (Historical) is recorded so much of its 
history as I have been able to glean from records, chiefly from the fifteenth century onwards. Part 
II. (Antiquarian) sums up briefly the characteristic forms of architecture and temple adornment in 


1 “ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,” pp. 185-6. 

2 Supplemented a few years later by a second series, of ruins and inscriptions at Anuradhapura and in the North- 
Central Province, taken by Captain Hogg, R.E. 

3 Despite the lapse of fifteen years these much desiderated drawings remain unpublished. 

4 Sessional Paper I., 1878, p. 30. 

> Sessional Papers IX, XXIV., 1875 ; XI., 1876 (Goldsmidt) ; XXV., 1878; XI., 1879; II., XXI., 1880; XXV., 1881; 
“ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, 1883” (Miiller) ; Sessional Paper Peles 1875 ; XXV., "187 on Catalogue, 1885 (De Zoysa). 

6 Sessional Paper X., 1886. One or two valuable Papers on Ceylon Archeology have appeared at intervals in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Great Britain and Ireland as well as that of the Ceylon Branch. See, too, Sessional 
Paper, LI., 1886. 

.  ” Minute dated January 22, 1862, 
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( wi) 
the District, and gives in some detail descriptions both of ancient sites, legendary and 
historical, and of the more important vihdrés, dewdlés, and kévils of each Kéralé and Pattuwa. To 
Part III. (Epigraphical) has been left the treatment of all stone inscriptions and copper-plate or 
palm-leaf (ola) grants discovered in the course of research. Finally, in the “ Appendices” 
will be found miscellaneous information bearing on the District which would have been out 
of place in the text. 


The Report does not claim to be exhaustive. Historical particulars furnished prior to 1400 
A.D. are exceedingly scanty. Much information locked up in native works and tradition has yet 
to be brought to light ; whilst to have described every temple in detail would have been to still 
further incur Falstaff’s charge of “damnable iteration” almost inseparable from much of a Report 
of this nature. A good deal may yet be done by pushing inquiry deeper at many points, and by 
actual excavation, eg., at such ancient sites as “Péradeni Nuwara” (Chandra-kanti-pura), 
Wattarama (Maliya-mahd-pdya) and Ganégoda Viharés, Berendi Kovil, and the massive stupas of 
Dedigama and Delivala. | 

All previous notices of places, as far as known to me, have been studiously inserted, and 
references to authorities quoted given in foot-notes. 


The Plates (executed with even more than the usual excellence of lithographic work 
emanating from the Surveyor-General’s Office) have been limited to typical selections illustrating 
the chief varied designs of sculpture and carved work in wood or stone, and the paloeographic 
mutation of the Sinhalese alphabet as displayed in inscriptions and sannas. 


Further illustration of types, forms, &c., may be gathered from a very full series of 
photographs taken. These cover antiquities in every part of the District.1 


I desire, in conclusion, to record my obligation to B. Gunasékara, Mudaliydr and Chief 
Sinhalese Translator to Government, for invaluable aid rendered towards the translation and 
editing of the early inscriptions; and of those from the tenth century onwards, as well as 
grants, to the same learned scholar; to Mr. D. M. de Z. Wikremasinghe, Veliwita Dhammaratna 
Unnansé, and Mr. D. D. Tennekoon. To Messrs. D. W. Ferguson, T. B. Parnatella, and K. B, Kob- 
békaduwa Ratémahatmayd, I have been no less indebted for ungrudging assistance in affording 
information regarding folklore of the District, and the part played by the Portuguese and Dutch in 


its history. 
H. C. P. BELL, 


Archeological Commissioner. 


1 Prints are obtainable, under Government sanction, from Messrs. W. L. H. Skeen & Oo., Photographers, Colombo. 
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( vii ) 


EXPLANATORY NOTE. 


Dates. 
(1.) 


Dates of reigns given in the Introduction and Paris I. and II. (Historical and Antiquarian) have been 
taken for the most part from Turnour (Epitome of the History of Ceylon, 1834), but occasionally from the list of 
Kings given by the Editors of the “ Mahawansa.” 

In Part III. (Epigraphical) a tentative effort has been made to correct the chronology of some of the reigns 
of Sinhalese kings during the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 

The following table exhibits briefly the adjustment proposed :— 

Proposed Adjustment. 


King. Turnour. Mahawansa Editors. Accession) 
A.D. 
Parakrama Bahu I. os 1153 se 1164 ive 1164 
Pardkrama Bahu ITI. i 1267 ise 1240 ne 1236 
Bhuvanéka Bahu TV. ey 1347 ve 1347 2 1344 
Vikrama Bahu III. ee 1371 ee — a 1356 
Bhuvanéka Baéhu V, e 1378 ive — eee 1371 
Vijaya Bahu VI. ney 1398 mr — ich 1393 
Pardkrama Bahu VI. Nee 1410 eae 1410 ax’ 1415 
Jaya Vira Pardkrama Bahu (Jaya 
Bahu IT.) et 1462 o, 1462 Ry) 1467 
Bhuvanéka Bahu VI. aay 1464 hs 1464 wie 1469 
Vijaya Bahu VII. Ft 1527 on — ere 1505 
Dharmma Pardkrama Bd4hu IX... 1505 hes — aes 1508 
(2.) 


In converting dates of the Buddhist and Saka eras respectively into Christian years the usual practice in 
Ceylon has always been to employ the unqualified equations — 543 (Buddha varsha) and + 78 (Saka varsha). 


For the nonce, subject to any necessary modification on some future occasion, these have been adopted in this 
Report for approximately working out dates of inscriptions, grants, &c. 


Throughout India and Ceylon, expired years of native eras are almost invariably quoted! (though not always 
defined as such), but by a fiction are considered current ;? and it seems probable that this usage has prevailed for 


centuries.2 In this view :— 


; » § 2436 : Buddhi 2436 1» 
(a) suee l varshé (- ayehi) | 181 it “in the (currency of the) { Saka ee i ear { aon i 


(0) Soe i varsha | ae i valanda (or piranu sanda) “‘ after the expiry of | a i years of the { — ; era,” 


although manifestly inconsistent, have the force of equivalent expressions. 

The Saka year is commonly treated as commencing with the entrance of the suninto Aries (Méshasankranit),i.e., 
on or about April 12*—but in any notation of tithis or lunar days is calculated from the first day of the bright 
fortnight of Bak (Chaitra sukla 1), after the new-moon conjunction, preceding Mésha sankranti. 


The Buddhist year is counted from the full moon of Vesak (Vaisékha), which occurs late in April or in May. 


Every Buddhist or Saka year, therefore, covers portions of two Christian years (treating years A.D. as com- 
mencing on January 1), and according as the required date of the Buddhist or Saka year falls in the (i.) latter, or 
(ii.) prior, months of the Christian year, the correct equations will be :— 


(i.) (ii.) 
A. B. —: 544, axe A. B. — 543. 
A.S. + 78. $44 A.S. + 79. 
Transliteration. 


The system of transliteration adopted is that set out in the Ceylon Government Minute of August 29, 1866. 
Regarding the texts and transcripts of (i.) inscriptions and (ii.) sannas, it should be noted that — 
(a) Ordinary brackets are used for doubtful readings. 
(b) Square brackets for worn letters partially illegible, or for letters wholly illegible which can 
be supplied with certainty. 
(c) Letters wholly illegible, which cannot be supplied, are represented by points, usually at the 
rate of one for each syllable. 


1A system of current years is in vogue in part of the Madras Presidency. 

2Thus in Ceylon, A.S. 1814 and A.B. 2436, which expired on April 11th and May 11th, 1892, will continue to be held 
as current until April 11-12th and April 30th, 1893. 

* For the gradual process by which this anomaly was brought about, see Fleet, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, 
Vol. IIL., Introduction, pp. 142-4. 

4 At present: the date will continue to progress from day to day, but only after the lapse of several years for each 


such progression. 
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( vii) 


LIST OF PHOTOGRAPHS: 


TEMPLES, &e. 


FOUR KORALES. 
BELIGAL KORALE, 
Gandolaha Pattuwa. 


1. Bamunagama dévilé, exterior. 6. Wattdrama, carved wooden door-frame. 
2. Do. carved wooden jamb and rs Do. modern copy in stone of No. 6. 
post. 8. Do. modern stone carved door-frame. 
3. Helamada viharé (rock temple), exterior. 9. Yatidolapahala vihdré (rock temple), exterior. 
4. Wattdérama, modern viharé, exterior. 10. Do. do. interior, sedent Buddha. 
5. Do. old viharé, makara torana (un- 
painted). 
Otara Pattuwa. > 
11. Beligala rock. | 12. Beligala viharé. 
Kiraweli Patiuwa, West. 


13. Dorawaka dévalé, exterior. | 15. Uduwaka viharé (rock temple), exterior. 
14, Témbugala viharé (rock temple), exterior. 


Kiraweli Patiuwa, East. 


16. Ambépussa dévalé (rock temple), exterior. 22. Lenagala viharé, frescoes on front facade. 
17. Dedigama viharé, b6 maluva. 23. } Menikkadavara, site of Portuguese fort from 
18. Do. do. carved stone vydgra. 24, south bastion. 
19. Do. ancient dagaba (Kota Vehera). 25. Do. south bastion, front view. 
Yi Lenagala viharé (rock temple), exterior. 26. Do. do. side view. 
ib; Do. do. 


Kandupita Pattuwa. 
27. ae site of Portuguese fort at Pitagal-| 35. eo 2 viharé, fragments of carved stone pil- 


28. deniya. 36. lars, &e. 
29. Danduvalgané viharé, premises. 37. Do. do. stone pillars, restored. 
30. Ganegoda viharé (rock temple), side view. 38. Do. do. stone pillar with capital, restored. 
31. Do. do. front view, showing steps. 39. Do. do. stone capitals. 
32. Do. do. front view, showing gajasinha | 40. Do. do. interior, sedent Buddha, rock 
balustrade. hewn. / 
33, » Ganegoda viharé, front elevation of basement with | 41. Wanduradeniya vih4ré, exterior. x 
34. dado. 42. Yatahalena, gorge leading to viharé. 


KINIGODA KORALE. 
Medamediliya Patiuwa. 


43. Diyasunnata, modern viharé, exterior. 46. Nawagomuva viharé, exterior. 
44, Do. modern carved stone door-frame. 47. Do. do, interior, makara torana. 
45. Do. old viharé ; incumbent priest adminis- | 48. Pinnavala pansala, carved wooden pillars. 
tering pan-sil. 49. Do. single wooden pillar. 
Walgam Patiuwa. 


51. Do. exterior. Disdva, 


50. Dambulla viharé (rock temple), stone stairway. | 52. Dambulla vihdré, interior, portrait of Levké 
53. Udanwita viharé, premises. 


GALBODA KORALE. 


Galboda Pattuwa. 
54. Buluvanagané viharé (rock temple), exterior. 56. Kadigomuva, oldest vihdré, carved wooden door- 
5b, Kadigomuva, oldest viharé, exterior. frame. 
57, Do, do. interior, makara torana. 
Ligodapota Patiuwa. S 

58. Ambulugala vihdré, carved stone door jamb, upper | 62. Danagirigala vihdré, interior, makara torana.* 

portion. 63. Do do. wooden makara torana with 
59. Do. do. do. lower portion. bronze gilt Buddha. 
60. Do. carved stone pillar. 64. Kappagoda viharé, premises.* 
61. Danagirigala vihaéré (rock temple), exterior.* 65. Do. old viharé, carved stone door-frame.* 

Meda Pattuwa. 

66. Alutnuwara, modern dévale, exterior. 70. Devanagala viharé, dagaba. 
67. Do. old Galé-kepu dévalé.* 71. Do. carved wooden door. 
68. Do. ancient dagaba and pillars.* 72. Do. carved jamb and door (unused).f 


69. Devanagala, ruined stone viharé. 


PARANAKURU KORALE. 
Tunpalata Pattuwa. 


73. Arama viharé, erect Buddha, clay figure. 77. Gevalapitiya, group of Rodi and kupdyama. 
74, Dippitiya viharé, exterior. 78. Pomtdape viharé, premises. 

75. Do. carved wooden door-frame. 79. Selava vihd4ré (rock temple), exterior. 

76. Gevalapitiya, group of Rédi. 80. Do. interior, makara torana. 


1 The photographs marked with an asterisk (*) were taken by Mr. H. White, c.c.s. The inscription slabs, &c., 
distinguished by a dagger (}) are now in the Colombo Museum. 4 
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C a6 9 
THREE KORALES. 
DEHIGAMPAL KORALE. 


81. Kabalamulla dévalé, exterior. 86. Medagoda dévalé, ornamental stone pillar, lower 
82. Do. do. insignia of Pattini Deviyo. portion. 
83. Medagoda dévalé, exterior. 87. Ruvanwella, fort, from road. 
84. Do. ornamental stone pillar. 88. Do. do. old gateway, 1817. 
85. Do. do. upper portion. | 89. Do. Major Haddock’s pillar. 
ATULUGAM KORALE. 
90. Atulugama vihdré, premises. 99. Sitawaka, Berendi Kévil, north front. 
91. Deraniyagala dévalé, premises. ' 100. Do. east front. 
92. Do. viharé, exterior. | 101. Do. do. 
93. Do. interior, bronze gilt Buddha. | 102. Do. outer revetment, north-west 
94, Hakurugala viharé (rock temple), exterior. elevation. 
95. Sitawaka, Berendi kévil, stone slab bridge. 103. Sitéwaka, Berendi Kévil, carved guard-stone. 
69. Do. entrance, south front. 104. Do. fragments of carved stone 
97, Do. do. do. right portion. | 105. § pillars. 
98. Sitaéwaka, Berendi Kévil, west front, with orna- | 106. Sitdwaka, Berendi Kévil, fragments of carved 
mental spout, : stone pillars. 
PANAVAL KORALE. 
107. Mahara viharé, makara torana over entrance. 110. Maniyangama viharé (rock temple), exterior. 
108. Do. interior, sedent Buddha. 111. Do. do. frescoes on front fagade. 
109. Do. do. erect Vishnu. 1g he Do. do. frescoes on pansala wall 
PATA BULATGAMA. 
113. Ambamalla viharé, exterior. 115. Rangalla viharé (rock temple), exterior. 
114. Do. interior, carved stone pillar. 116. Do. interior sedent Buddha, rock-hewn. 
INSCRIPTIONS AND SANNAS, 
117. Yatahalena, No. 2, cave, pot-gulla. 1276. Waharakgoda, rock, No. 1, photograph from squeeze. 
118, Do. No. 3, cave, old viharé. 128. Do. do. No. 3, fifteenth century. 
119, Kurenpola, slab, fourth or fifth century a.p. 129. : . 
120. Parape, pillar (fragment), tenth century. 130. t Dedigama, pillar, teenth century: 
121. Selawa, rock, tenth century. 131. Selava, slab, nineteenth century. 
122a. Devanagala, rock, twelfth century. 132. Kotagama, slab (Tamil), fifteenth (?) century. 
122d, Do. do. 133. Imbulana, cave, treasure (?) marks. 
122c. Ric, do. photograph from ts Medagoda sannasa. 
123. HKvunugala, slab, twelfth century.t 136. Ze ee 
124. Galatara, slab, thirteenth century. 137. Geiabériya and Devundare, sannas: 
125, Petigammana, pillar, fourteenth century.t+ 138. Telkumuduvala and Doranuwa sannas. 
126. Alutnuwara, slab, fourteenth century. _ 139. Molligoda sannasa. 
127a. Waharakgoda, rock, No. 1, fifteenth century. | 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
140. i Wattirama viharé, large (16 ft.), square awning, | 146. Nugavela dév4lé, carved wooden jamb portion. 
141. scenes from the life of Buddha, old. 147. Pinnavala pansala, gones carved beam and capital. 
142. Maniyangama vihdré, ornamented curtain cloth,old. | 148. Walpola vihdré, ornamental tiles.+ 
143. Kabalamula dévAlé, do. 149. Four Koralés, flag. 
144. Do. Raja Sinha’s bed, carved headpiece. 150. Three Koralés, flag. 
Kumbukgama viharé, carved wooden pillars.t+ 


145. 
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PLATES. 


PAGE PAGE 
Kégalla District, Map of the... .» last Sitéwaka, Berendi kévil, elevation, northandsouth 64 
Kumbukgama vihdré and Pinnavala pansala, Do. do. portions w. 64 
wooden pillars ses ve 22 Do, stone spout and outer 
Beligala vihdré , moonstone +4 Pale revetment bes .. 64 
Menikkadavara, stone slab from Portuguese Fort 31 Do. stone carving «. 64 
Ganégoda vihdré, basement, front elevation, with Parapé, Evunugalla, Kotagama, inscriptions ... 72 
dado Se ey) PA." Devanagala, Waharakgoda, do. oan 
Do. stone pillars ... .. 84, | Petigammana, Dedigama, do. nt Oe 
Do. balustrade and part of frieze ... 35 Ganégoda, sannasa a 92 
Alulena viharé, Sri patula jen ie BE Beligala viharé, do. mat -. 94 
Ambulugala vihdré, stone door jamb and pillar... 42 Devundara déwalé,do. ny daa IG 
Danagirigala vihdré, Buddha under makara torana 43 Medagoda dévalé, do. i 238 OR 
Dippitiya vihdré, wooden door-frame a $2 Mangalagama, do. vet ~« 38 
Medagoda dévalé, stone pillar... 58 Getabériya, do. iit ... 100 
Sitawaka, Berendi kévil, and the Dutch and Portu- Molligoda, do. pg ..» 102 
guese Forts, plan os oe Oe Four Kéralés, flag ave ... 126 
Sit4waka. Berendi kévil, plan... ... 64 | Three Kéralés, do. ‘de s5 E26 
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HRRATA.S 


1, note 3, read “ Vijaya Bahu (probably the VIIth).” 
2, line 1, read “ Handapanduna ;” note 2, omit “ either the [Vth (1347-61 a.p.) or.” 
3, line 37, read “ the privilege of bearing the five honours and a banner was won.”’ 
9, line 55, read “340 soldiers.” 
10, line 28, read “ 1666.” 
14, line 25, read * Molligoda Adigar and his brother.” 
19, line 48, read “simple sixteen-sided shafts.” 
19, line 50, read “in a chastely ornamented octagonal shaft.” 
20, line 56, omét from “‘a practice” to end of sentence, and note 2. 


24, note 1, read “543 and 307 B.C. ......... Ceylon. But 1088-543 and 852-307 both = 545 a.p. This 
does not tally with the reign.” 


29, lines 61-2, omit “to the temple” and “ or VIIth. 1534-42 a.p.” 
31, line 4, read “ Don John Vimala Dharmma Sitiryya I.” 

32, line 23, read “ 340 Portuguese soldiers.” 

36, line 73, omit “‘ by a Brahmin,” 

40, note 3, read ‘ North-Western Province.” 


41, lines 12, 13 read ‘two sets on each pillar. The panels of three pillars bear single flowers and leaves, 
only the fourth pillar animal life.” 


42, lines 54-6, read ‘“‘ identical, the goddess Sri (Laksmi) seated between elephants with upraised trunks 
pouring water over her, and fourteen figures.” 


42, note 2, omit “ (? Bhuvaneka Bahu V.).” 

43, line 18, read “ the ill-fated chief beheaded in 1803.” 

43, line 39, read “ in avijiidnaka and sauviiidnaka articles.” 
44, line 50, read ‘‘ Lewke Disavas.” 

44, line 51, read ‘‘ Had the last chieftain of that ilk lived.” 


45, lines 19-20, read “ approaching Laksmi from either side, witha profile elephant, to left and right, bathing 
the goddess.” 


45, line 58, read “ Pardkrama Bahu ITT.” 


45, note 1, read “ Vesak, after 1818 years” and ‘“ brought to Ceylon in 307 B.c. ; the date of the sannasa 
would therefore be (1818-307) 1511 a.p., but the last Bhuvaneka Bahu, the VIIth., 
did not commence to reign until 1534 a.p.” 


51, line 11, read “ to Molligoda, first Adigir.” 

54, line 57, read ‘“‘ but in face heavy and sensual.” 

56, note 2, read “1088-543 B.c. and 852-307 = B.c. 545 a.p.” 

58, line 58, read “on each face a pearl-bead string (muktd-ddma).” 

58, line 61, read “loops of pearls, three on each side, separated by single vertical strings.” 
61, line 59, read “ Capt. R. Law.” 

71, line 17, “ No, 2” should occupy line 15; in last line read “ Siva.” 

72, line 7, read “‘ Chema.” 

73, line 30, read “and executed the carving of the adjacent Sri patula.” 

75, line 61, read “ [ruler.] ” 

78, line 43, read “1371 A.D., and in note 7, read “ 1929 A.B. = 1386 A.D.” 

79, note 1, read “ Saka 1266.” 

87, line 38, read “ eleven lines.” 

89, note 4, read “ Alu Viharé.” 

91, line 23, read “in 1577-8 a.p. ; and line 26, “in 1814 a.p.” 

96, line 17, read “ succeeding the 10th (é.¢., the 11th).” 

97, line 49, read “ 1577-8.” 
100, line 34, read “‘ the rebel of Moladanda ;” and line 37, “The traitor was.” 
105, lines 32, 34, 36, 61, 63, 64, 66 insert * before “' Mangalagama,”’ “‘ Danagirigala,” “ Molligoda.” 
105, line 70, read A.D, “1577-8.” 
106, line 35, read “ Stainsford estate.” 


1 Obvious printer’s errors (¢g., mis-spellings, singular for plural, or vice versd, &c.) not included. 
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REPORT, 


HISTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN, 


ON 


THE KEGALLA DISTRICT, 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE KuGALLA DISTRICT comprises Hatara Kéralé, or the Four Korales (Beligal, Kinigoda, 
Galboda, and Paranaktru), Kéralé Tuna, or the Three Korales (Dehigampal, Atulugam, and 
Panaval), together with Lower Bulatgama (Pata Bulatgama). The whole of this tract formed a 
portion of Mayda Rata, the central of the three ancient divisions (77i Sinhala) of the Island. 

“The beautiful country of Maya” had been from early times an appurtenance to the kingdom 
of Pihiti or Raja Rata, and governed for the king resident at Anuradhapura, or Polonnaruwa, as 
his viceroy (Upa Radja) by some close relative, usually brother or son. 

After Parékrama Bahu I. the Great (1153-1186 a.D.) had united the whole of Ceylon ina single 
sovereignty by the conquest of Ruhuna, the southern division, the country was probably split up 
into minor districts, roughly as they have continued to the present day. Says the “ Mahavansa” :— 

The lord of the land divided the army and the revenue into two branches of the king’s service, and placed 
them under (the oversight of) two chief officers. Likewise, also, the king divided equally the whole of the 


country that he had gotten by conquest, and put the two parts thereof under two ministers of accounts who 
had a claim to hold the offices by right of regular succession.! 


From this period, therefore, probably dates that constitution upon a settled basis of the 
Kandyan kingdom, with its laws, military and civil organisations. This system it was left for 
the enlightened Kalikala Sahitya Sarvajfia Pandita Par4krama Bahu (1267-1301 A.D.) to further 
perfect during the period of peace which succeeded the expulsion of the Tamil rulers by his father 
Vijaya Bahu III, when the three kingdoms had been again brought under one dominion. 


And after this the king, who was well versed in the laws of Manu, separated and marked out, as they 
stood before, the lands and houses and fields that belonged to private families by inheritance, from which the 
stranger, their enemy, had kept them out for a long time, and caused them to be restored to their rightful owners. 
Likewise, also, he ascertained and fixed the lands and gardens and other substance that had been dedicated to 
Buddha and the Dhamma, and the lands that were given for procuring what was needed for the support of the 
priesthood, and the lands that belonged to the eight establishments, and also to the parivenas. And these he caused 
to be restored accordingly. In like manner also he ascertained and established each in their place the five orders 
of menials and the ten orders of menials that belonged to the royal households. And the lord of the land so 
ordained the affairs of the kingdom that all the inhabitants of Lank4 prospered and became exceedingly rich, and 
the whole country abounded with food.? 


The comprehensive terms Hatara Kéralé, Kéralé Tuna, and more especially Bulatgama, 
would seem to be comparatively of late adoption. But that they were in vogue by the sixteenth 
century at least, the Portuguese records render certain.2 And from the “ Kadaim-pot,” or old 
“ Boundary books” (attributed to the fourteenth century), it is no less clear that the several sub- 
divisions were even then shaping themselves within the approximate boundaries they still 
retain.* 

Dealing with Maya Rata, the “Kadaim-pot” enumerate its twenty-eight districts, beginning 
with Siduruvana:— 

A hereditary possession fit for the abode of its glorious people, as well as of the monarchs, regents, and 
noblest ministers of high merits, in extent sufficient for the elephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers of one king, 
full of mines of iron, copper, silver, gold, and gems, abounding with rice villages, queen villages, and betel villages 
and towns, so prosperous that if anything were desired and asked of the people in them, there would be nothing of 
which it would be said it is not here............. 

Then follows :— 


The seventh is called Kiriboda.* It received the name of Kirigal-nuwara from the fact of its containing 
markets. Four stone pillars are set up at four corners, adorned with magical Tamil signs. Be it known this 
region covers twelve yoduns. 


This division may be taken to include Kindiboda, Kindigoda, or Kinigoda Kéralé, and Galboda 
Kéralé, though the latter—at any rate the Galboda Pattu—was also anciently known as Saila-garbha- 
Janapada (“the rock-womb-commune’”), a name which the encircling hills quite justify. 


The country of Satida-pana-dunna Rata is adorned with four stone pillars, engraved with figures of the moon. 
The country lying between should be known as the district of Satida-pahan-dunna Rata. 


ma ee eR te 


' Mahévaysa, LXIX., 29, 30 (English translation, 1889, Part II., p. 151). 

* Mahdvagsa, LXXXIV., 1-6 (English translation, 1889, Part II., p. 283). 

* The term Koralaya occurs in two copper sannas of Vijaya Bahu (probably the VIth, 1398-1409 a.D.). For one of 
these grants see J. R. A. S. (C. B.), 1873, p. 75. 

* A translation of the Kadaim-pota is given in the “Taprobanian” (vol. III., p. 55), under heading “ The Divisions 
of Lanka, or Sri Laka Kadayuru.” A summary appears in Satiya-samuchchaya, 

° Variant reading, Kindigoda of “16 yoduns” (Tap., vol. III., p. 58). 
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2 SESSIONAL PAPERS. 


Handapandeni Koéralé consisted of the Mavata and Kanduaha Pattus, now transferred to 
Paranakiru Koralé. The name appears in nearly all the Dutch maps of Ceylon, and was certainly 
a separate division up to the middle of the eighteenth century if not later. It was to ‘ Handapondoun,” 
“a sweet and pleasant country,” the captive Robert Knox was removed in 1660 after the death of 
his father in Seven Koralés: he quitted it “with fear and sorrow” for “ Laggendenny.” 

The origin of the name Paranaktruva—Panakiru Kéralé is a pleonasm begotten of assimila- 
tion with the other Koralés—is thus explained in the “ Kadaim-pot”’: 

In old times, after the Rawana war, from Kuru Rata there came to this Island a queen, a royal prince, a 
rich nobleman, and a learned prime minister, with their retinue, and by order of King Rama dwelt in the place 
called on that account Kuru Rata. In the year of our great lord Gautama Buddha, Gaja Bihu, who came from 
Kiru Rata, settled people in the (second Kuru Rata), calling it Parana-kiru-rata. Into another place he sent 1,000 
persons, and gave it to them calling it dlut-kiruva. 

This was after Gaja Bahu’s (109-131 A.D.) conquest of the Cholians (Holi Rata) and the 
recovery of the Sinhalese captives carried away during his father’s reign. These residents, prior 
to their deportation, of Kuru Rata he redomiciled in their old district, naming it Paranakiruva, 
or “the old Kéruva,” whilst to the slaves he had himself brought over he allotted Alutkiruva 
(“ the new Kiéruva”) on the western coast. So, too, the Kurunégala Vistaré :— 

Alutkiiruva, so named from its having been given to those captives brought from Holi Rata: Paranakuruva, 
so-called as in it lived those who had formerly been there. 

The “ Kadaim-pot ” pass on to :— 

The eighth, called Pélangomuwa Rajaya. Itis formed by three famed streams crossed by timber one-log 
bridges (hédatdu palam). In one direction is a stone pillar with a scale engraved on it. The country between, let 
it be known, is sufficient in area for one king to rule. 

Part of the Atulugam and Dehigampal Koralés. The old name had disappeared even two 
centuries ago. The present humble village of Palangomuwa may have had an ephemeral 
importance at the time of the division into districts. 

The ninth is called Kumburugomu Rata. It contained a royal city in the time of Rawana. At this day it hath 
to the east a woody country containing vast tanks and dams with paddy fields (kumburu). This district received its 
name from the city Kumburugomu Nuwara. East of this country, at a distance of three gavs, is a pond of resin in 
a village called Dummaladeniya ; two gavs away from the city southwards is a large waterfall. To the west of the 
cataract there are the Nanu-gal rocks, and west of the city, at one gavva’s distance, isa large market village. In the 
centre of this village there is a tract of ground with blacksmiths’ forges. About two gavs north of this city is 
fixed a large stone pillar near a sdldva and vehera. 

The greater part of Atulugam Kéralé. Kumburugama lies beyond Deraniyagala. 


Maniyamgama Rata was complete with a more than a thousand villages (niyam gam) in former times. The 
region included within four stone pillars engraved with md niyan signs is called Maniyamgama. 


The Pandval Kéralé, which, like the Atulugam Koralé, may have changed its name owing to 
some fortuitous circumstances having given a temporary importance to the village of Maniyamgama, 
as with Kumburugama, sufficient to alter the district’s name. 


After speaking of other districts now belonging to the Western and North-Western Provinces, 
the “ Kadaim-pot” describe Beligal Kéralé :— 

The twenty-second (division) is known as the principality of Beligala. It was so called, because pearls, 
coral, and the seven treasures! were found in beli,? givul, and other trees, and in its rock caves, &c. ; because of four 
stone monoliths, which stood as boundary marks at the four corners (of the rock) with a beli fruit carved on each ; 
because a certain rich man obtained the land in perpetuity by giving a beli fruit full of treasure to a former king ; 
because a beli tree grew in a crevice of the rock on the east of Beligal palace ; and because there were situated all 
the flower gardens from which deli flowers were culled for the king. 


The ultimate effect of the subdivision of the country was the establishment of the several 
Kéralés and other divisions under Diséwas and Ratémahatmayas. The twelve Disavanies were Hatara 
Koralé (Four Kéralés), Sat Kéralé (Seven Kéralés), Uva, Matalé, Sabaragamuwa, Koralé Tuna (Three 
Kéralés), Walapané, Udapalata, Nuwarakalawiya, Vellassa, Bintenna, and Tamankaduwa. Of these, 
the chiefs of the first four ranked above the others, and were styled Maha Disawas. 

The nine other districts, considered less important, and placed under Ratémahatmayas (except 
Bulatgama, which had its own lesser chiefs) were Udunuwara, Yatinuwara, Tumpané, Harispattuva, 
Dumbara, Héwaheta, Kotmalé, Uda Bulatgama, and Pata Bulatgama. 


Bulatgama, as a provincial term, must be very modern. None of the older maps seem to have 
it, though under “ Oudapollot,” is doubtless hidden Bulatgama, in addition to Udapalata : under 
“Dolusbaug,” the present Dolosbage and Lower Bulatgama. With the Disawanies of the Four Koralés, 
Sabaragamuwa and Udapaldta, Udunuwara, Yatinuwara, and Kotmalé, Bulatgama was under the 
authority of the second Adigar: It may have formed part of the old Siduruvdana Rata and be 
shadowed forth in “the betel villages” (bwlat-gam), which added nota little wealth to that enviable 
division. That the name itself, as localised, has been of long standing, is to be gathered from 
Mayurda Sandesaya (“Peacock’s Message’) written in the fourteenth century. The peacock 
in its flight is made to describe the route from Gampola to the low-country. After passing 
“ Ambuluvakada,” Bulatgama is to be marked by the bird :— 


aes DED asend dst DEVE 
OPCTD DEH Ddmnn Beg qo 
ACS Gems DABS eid eGDOD 
ACD AVI AG DIawi nd omE 


$885 


Where sport the golden-bangled girls, 
Eyes amorous with lotus vie, 
Before whose gaze e’en eyedrops yield, 
Fair Bulatgama next descry. 


* Viz.: gold, silver, pearls, gems, diamonds, cat’s-eyes, and coral. 
2 Myle marmelos. 
8 In the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu of “ Gangasiripura,” either the [Vth (1347-61 A.D.) or Vth (1378-98). 
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The officer of highest rank under the Kandyan monarchy was the Adigar (Adikarama), 
styled Maha Nilamé, or Prime Minister. Originally there were four Adigdrs; by the time of 
Raja Sinha IT. they had been gradually reduced to one. Raja Sinha is said to have reappointed the 
second, and the last king of Kandy added a third. These were respectively styled Pallégampaha- 
Adikaram-Mahatmaya (first Adigér), Udugampaha-Adikaram-Mahatmay4é (second Adig4r), and 
Siyapatiuva-Adikaram-Mahatmaya (third Adigér). Their duties comprehended those of court 
ministers, chief justices, and commanders of the military forces. 

The Disdmahatvaru or Disdwas were virtually supreme in their districts. Each had his distinct 
flag and body guard. They had judicial powers inferior to the Adigdrs; and were responsible to 
the king for the collection of the revenues and the execution of court orders within their 
Disavanies. The Ratémahatmayds were of less rank than the Disdwas, their duties were alike, 
but less responsible. No flag was allowed them, nor armed guards and palanquins. In their civil 
capacities the Disawas and Ratémahatmayds deputed their authority to Kdrdlas, who acted through 
the medium of Vidanés, &c., in their Koralés. At the head of the military service was the 
Mudaliyar, or Mohottala, under whom were Muhandirams, A’rachchies, Kangdénies and 
Lascoreens, who were remunerated by service lands, by partial exemption from dues, or similar 
privileges. The Portuguese improved on this mixed scheme of civil and military authority, and 
the Dutch found it convenient to retain the system, but in the end, to prevent friction, amalgamated 
the double duties in a Mudaliyar as the head, with district officers under him for both duties.t 

A detailed account of the native administration of the Four Koralés under the Kandyan kings 
as representative of that prevailing in other districts, is given by Sir John D’Oyly in his “ Constitution 
of the Kandyan Kingdom.’ 

The Four Korales took precedence over all other outlying divisions, a distinction of which 
its chiefs were justly proud. In the annual Perahera procession at Kandy, the Iva-handa-kodiya 
or flag of the Four Kéralés (sun, moon, and stars, on a white ground) should immediately follow 
those of the Gajanayaka Nilamé and Maha Lékama, in front of the flags of the rest of the districts.’ 
An old ballad current in the district relates how, in addition to this right, the privilege of bearing a 
banner, on which is blazoned “the five honours,” was won for the Four Kéoralés by brave men of 
old.4 

The Four Kéralés were ever favoured by Kandyan monarchs. They have been the seat of 
more than one principality, and earlier of many astronghold. They have given birth to many noble 
families, and to this day may be found descendants of nearly all “the eighteen chief wallawwas,” 
the present poverty of some of whom has not carried with it forgetfulness of their pure blood. 

The Three Korales, from their comparative isolation, sparseness of population, and the 
forest-clad hills, which formerly rendered access difficult, and limited production, never took rank 
approaching the Four Koralés. Nevertheless, the value of the arecanut supplies drawn from 
Koralé Tuna was recognised by the Kandyan kings, though much cramped by a relentless 
monopoly which the British Government at once relinquished upon the acquisition of the Kandyan 
Provinces in 1815. i 

Nor have the Three Koralés been wanting in distinguished chieftains of pure birth. And if 
on no other grounds, the establishment of the Sittiwaka kingdom by Mayddunné, and the martial 
exploits of his brave, if inhuman, son Raja Sinha I., would alone suffice to entitle the Three Kéralés 
to a prominent place in Ceylon history. 

The flag of the Three Koralés the Bhérunda—that fabulous double-headed bird, always 
represented as a spread-eagle—had to follow those of the Four and Seven Koralés, Uva, Matalé, 
and Sabaragamuwa, in the Perahera procession. 

Bulatgama was not entitled to a flag. 


1 See Davy, “‘ An Account of Ceylon,” 1821, chap. V. 

2 Appendix A. 

3 Dalada Pujiva. See, too, J. R. A. 8., 1836, vol. ITI., pp. 161-164. 

4 Given in Mahd-lékam-mitiya. The last of the eight stanzas runs :— 


OMMIBSADA S| DiSY BOVIS HED Geasd oad” os 
omasasy san sHd estos chHAobaAat x96 os 
OmMmBe~Qas Md BRS Qda¢ G9<5HoO a9h os 


O09 B83 4B sHDdOMISoE Ee1085 O88 O55Q on 


4 SESSIONAL PAPERS. 


PART I—HISTORICAL. 


THE interest of the Kégalla District is rather historical than archeological. 

The Four and Three Koéralés must always have been a coveted acquisition, and the arena of 
countless struggles between the rulers of the Pihiti and Maya divisions and the stubborn princes of 
Ruhuna, no less than the scene of border raids and mutual attacks of turbulent chieftains, during 
the anarchy resulting from Tamil irruptions. As the “ Mahavaysa” has it, “ they who were of house- 
holds of high repute scattered themselves everywhere in convenient places, and lived as if they 
were concealing themselves, The chief men also, who had been set over the boundaries by the 
kings of both parties, fell out among themselves, and made war on each other continually,” and 
“being at enmity with one another, they so laid waste the country that villages and ancient places 
could not be recognised. a 

Material is not available for a connected history of the district from early times. Prior to 
the sixteenth century, the references which may with some certainty be gleaned from Sinhalese 
historical records are isolated and meagre. This is partly due to the difficulty of identifying 
places under their ancient names long since modified or entirely changed. But the main reason 
is patent. So long as the seat of Government lay ata distance, attention was naturally diverted from 
outlying Provinces. When the capital was made Dambadeniya, and later Gang4sripura (Gampola), 
the Four, if not the Three, Kéralés, must have assumed greater importance. With the transfer of 
rule to Jayawardhanapura (Kotté), the district continued to receive more notice. From this period 
until the latter part of the seventeenth century it gradually came into marked prominence : first, as an 
appanage of Kétté under princes resident at Ambulugala and Menikkadawara ; next, as a valued 
acquisition of the Sitawaka domain ; and, finally, from the persistent efforts of the Portuguese to 
hold it permanently by force of arms. 

Continuing the while to thrive, after a century and half of rest, the Three and Four Koralés 
emerged at the fall of the Kandyan monarchy as one of the fairest portions of the British 
inheritance. Some account of its history will, therefore, fitly precede notice of its older temple 
legendary sites and epigraphical records. 


A few scanty historical references bearing on the district before 1400 A.D. follow. 

Devanampiya Tissa (306-266 B.¢.)’ confers on Buddhamitra Kumaraya, one of the princes 
who escorted the Bé branch from India, so much of the Three Koéralés as lay between Ruvanwella 
and Ketakalahinna. 

In the same reign Yatala Tissa is born at Yatahalena Viharé during the flight of his father 
Mahanaga and mother from Anuradhapura to Ruhuna, where he succeeded his father as king.’ 

Gothabhaya (240-253 A.D.) builds Péradeni Nuwara, in Beligal Koralé, and endows Watta- 
rama Viharé for Maliyadéva Terunnanse.* 

Kit Siri Mevan (301-330 4.D.), Princess Ranwali and her husband Danta Kumdaraya fly from 
Kalinga-rata to Ceylon with the Tooth-relic, and are provided with a residence in “a village in 
Kiriwella in Beligal Kéralé.’ 

Wijaya Bahu FT. (1071-1126 A.D. ), pursued by the Cholians, flees from Pulatthipura 
(Polonnaruwa) to Villikabana, and thence— 

He who know well how to take advantage of the timesand the occasions, went up to the rock called Vatagiri 
[ Vagirigala] and built a fortress near the foot of the rock, and made war for three months, and drove back the Tamils.* 


Again, in the thirtieth year of his reign, when preparing an expedition against the Cholian 
country, the mercenaries (Velakkaras)— 

Wished not to go thither, and rebelled like unto furious elephants, and laid waste the country round about, and 
took the city of Pulatthi. Being puffed up with success, they took also the king’s sister captive with her three sons, 
and hastened and burnt the king’s palace with fire. And the king, who then dwelt at Anurddhapura, made haste 
and departed from the city for the southern country, and placed all his treasures in the mountain Vatagiri.’ 


Thence he returned with Vira Bahu, the sub-king, to Pulatthi, “gave battle, and speedily 
drove away the rebellious hosts.” 

Parakrama Bahu I, (1153-1186 A.D.) chose among his officers the trusty ‘‘ Generals Kitti, who 
were brethren.” Both served him well in the subjugation of the Island. According to tradition, 
the brothers Hiti Bandara, par nobile fratrum, lived in the Galboda Koralé, and more than one 
“ Wallavva” of the Four Kéralés claims descent from them.’ 

Vijaya Bahu IL (1240-1267 A.D.)— 

Caused Billasela (Beligala) rock to be encompassed, and defended with ramparts and gates......... and on the 
top of the rock he built the temple of the Tooth-relic.® 


' Mahdvaysa, LXI., 62-66 (English translation, Part II., pp. 116, 117). 

2 Dates of reigns are those given in Turnour’s “ Epitome of the History of Ceylon” (Ceylon Almanac, 1833), unless 
otherwise specified. These dates are known to be inaccurate in many instances. Another “ Chronological Table of 
Sinhalese Sovereigns” has been compiled by the translators of the Mahdvansa ; but a satisfactory adjustment of Sinhalese 
chronology is much needed. 

3 Mahavansa, XXII, 1-10 (English translation, p. 83). 

+ Wattdram-asna. 

5 Rdjawaliya. 

6 Mahdvaynsa, LVILII., 29-32 (English translation. Part II., p. 99). 

7 Mahdvansa, LX., 36-39 (English translation, Part II., p. 110). 

8 Mahdévansa, LXXII., 195 (English translation, Part II., p. 183). 

9 Mahdvaysa, LXXXI., 32-34 (English translation, Part IL., p. 273). 
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Parakrama Bahu ILL (1267-1301 A.D,), his son, “ caused the Parivena Bhuvaneka Bahu, called 
after his name, to be built at Billasela Viharé by his sub-king.”? 
During this reign Bosat Vijaya Bahu with an army— 
Went up to that high rocky stronghold called Vatagiri. And on the top of that mountain he built a glorious 


palace, surrounded it with a very high wall, and buried all the valuable treasure therein that the king, his father, 
had given him, so that it might avail him in time of need.? 


Further, “he built there a beautiful monastery,” which he dedicated and endowed. 


After the establishment of Jayawardhanapura (Kotté) as the capital of the chief kingdom 
in the fifteenth century, historical incidents are forthcoming in greater number and detail. 

According to the “ Rajavaliya,”’ when Vijaya Bahu VI was carried away captive, his queen 
Sunétra Dévi, fled with her young son to Vidaégama, where lived the illustrious high priest of that 
name. The minister Alakéswarayat endeavoured to have the son of Vijaya Bahu killed. Some 
vague shreds of the story of his escape and concealment by a blacksmith in the village Polwatta, 
of the Galboda Kéralé, given by the “ Rajavaliya,” are current in the village to this day. The 
prince lived in obscurity until he reached the age of sixteen, when Vidagama Terunnanse and 
other leading men rose against Alakéswarayaé and put him to death. Vijaya Bahu’s son was then 
placed on the throne under the title of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI, (1410-1462 A.D.),° ’ 

By his marriage with a princess of “‘ Kirawella” he had a daughter, Ulukudaya Dévi, and by 
another wife probably two sons, Sénanayaka Sapumal Kumaraya and Kuda Kumaraya. Sapumal 
Kumarayd conquered Jaffna, and the government was conferred on him by his father. The younger 
son was given the principality of the Four Kéralés, to which was perhaps added the Three Kéralés 
and Sabaragamuwa. He built a palace at Ambulugala, in the Galboda Koralé (where his father 
may have spent his youth i in lowly circumstances), and there continued to reside until he marched 
to oust his brother’s nominee from the throne of Kétté. During his father’s reign he was called on 
to punish a refractory prince of “the upper country ” (Udarata), and effectually humbled him. 

Parakrama Bahu VI. was succeeded by his grandson, Jayawira Parakrama Bahu 
(Jaya Bahu II.) (1462-4 A.D.), who, within two years, lost his kingdom and his life at the hands 
of Sapumal Kumaraya. 

This prince assumed the title of Bhuvaneka Bahu VI. (1464-71 A.D.), After a reign of seven 
years, in the course of which the aid of his brother had been enlisted to suppress a formidable 
revolt, Bhuvaneka Bahu died, leaving the throne to Pandita Parakrama Bahu VII. (1471-85 A.D.), 
son of Jayavira Parakrama Bahu, whom he had adopted. 

He was not allowed to reign undisturbed ; for “ Ambulugala Raja,” raising an army in his 
provinces, passed through Siyané Koralé to Kelani. Ina battle fought at Inkendagama, the king of 
K6ttée’s Generals, Patiraja and Kurugama, both fell. Kuda Kumaraya entered Kétté and massacred 
the king, his queens, and three children. He then seized the throne and assumed the name of Vira 
Parakrama Bahu VIIL (1485-1505 A.D.). 

Ambulugala was thereafter abandoned as the seat of the principality. It may have passed 
in this reign for a while to Menikkadawara: later it rested at Sitawaka, which, within a few years, 
rose once more to the dignity of a kingdom. 

Vira Par4krama Bahu was twice married, and to two sisters. He left six sons, Dharmma 
Pardkrama Bahu, Tanivella Bahu, Sri Raja Sinha, Vijaya Bahu, Rayigam Bandara, Sakalakala 
Vallabha, besides a daughter. Raja Sinha and Vijaya Bahu built Menikkadawara Nuwara, in 
Beligal Kéralé, and lived there as associated husbands of a Kirawella princess, The fifth son 
settled at Rayigama, whence hisname. Vallabha elected to live at Udugampola, Tanivella Bahu 
at Madampé. The latter married a daughter to a Malabar prince, by whom she had two sons, 
Vidiya Kumérayé and Tammita Bandara. 

On the death of Vira Parakrama Bahu, after a reign of twenty years, the throne passed to 
his eldest son, Dharmma Parakrama Bahu IX. (1505-27 A.D,), who held it for twenty-two years. 
Upon his demise the throne was offered to Vallabha, but declined, and Raja Sigha being dead, 
Vijaya Bahu VIL, (1527-34 A.D.) was crowned king at Kotteé. 

To him and his elder brother, whilst at Menikkadawara, had been born four sons. The eldest 
died when young; Bhuvaneka Bahu, the second son, ultimately succeeded to the throne; the 
third became Governor of Rayigama after his uncle ; and the youngest, M4ya4dunné, was destined 
to restore the ancient Sitawaka kingdom. After the death of his brother and their first wife, Vijaya 
Bahu married another Kirawella princess, who brought with her either a son or younger brother. 
This boy, Dewardja Kumaéray4, he nominated for the throne, with the object of disinheriting the 
three princes, the issue of the joint bed. To save their lives, the two elder fled to Boralesmigamuva, 
and Mayddunné to Jayawira, king of “ Udarata”; whence, rejoining his brothers with a large force, 
they captured and sacked Kotté, causing their father to be murdered. Bhuvaneka Bahu VII. 
(1534-42 A.D.) then ascended the throne. 

Ceylon was at this time divided into three independent kingdoms: that of K6étté on 
the west and south, the largest ; the northern provinces ruled by Malabars from Jaffna as far 
south as the Wanni ; ; and the kingdom of “Udarata” (capital Kandy) covering the centre and 
eastern districts. 

The K6tté territory was subdivided into petty fiefs, in great measure independent, leaving 
but little under the direct government of the supreme ruler. This excessive diffusion of vicarious 
authority bore natural fruit ere long in that revolt against the paramount power which reduced 
it toa mere name, and but for Portuguese aid would have wiped out even that. The times 
were rife for rebellion: anarchy and dissension, hastened by the appearance on the scene of the 
Portuguese, soon spread. The hour for the establishment of anew kingdom had come. Thereonly 
wanted some bold spirit to bring it about. The man was found in Mayadunne. 


1 Mahdvansa, UXXXYV., 59, 60 (English translation, Part IL., p. 290). 

2 Mahdvansa, LXXXVIIL,, 43-46 (English translation, Part IL, p. 304). 

: Réjavaliya (ordinary version) : quoted passim for fifteenth and sixteenth centuries references. The issue of a 
reliable edition of the “ Rajavaliya,” collated from good manuscripts obtained in different parts of the Island, would 
supply a great want to students of later Sinhalese history. 

4Reigned under the title of Bhuvaneka Bahu V. at Gatigasripura (Gampola), according to the * Bajaratnakaraya,” 
and at Jayawardhanapura (K6tté) according to the “ Mahavansa.” 

5 The Chinese records put a somewhat different complexion on the stirring events which ushered in the early part of 
the 15th century. See Tennent, ‘‘Ceylon,” vol. I., pp. 417, 622, 628, 
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With the aid of his minister Aryya, Mayadunné built Sitawaka in 1534 A.D, making it 
the centre of a province, which appears to have included both the Three and Four Kéralés and 
Denawaka. His elder brother occupied Rayigama. 

Bhuvaneka Bahu VII. had married his daughter to Widaya Raja, and their son (afterwards 
Don Juan Dharmmapala) he brought up intending to make him his successor. 

This estranged his brothers, and Bhuveneka Bahu, finding his wishes likely to be thwarted, 
resolved on soliciting the aid of the Portuguese. An alliance, offensive and defensive, was accord- 
ingly entered into. 

M4yadunné was the first to resist. Backed by a Portuguese force, Bhuvaneka Bahu set out to 
attack Sitawaka, making himself master of the posts erected to prevent approach. Mayadunné, 
powerless to resist the combined armies, but trusting, not unwisely, to that silent diplomacy 
which native customs, expressive of respect and subserviency, can render so effectual, after “ causing 
his palace to be oramented, white cloths to be hung round the apartments, and the lamps of the 
palace to be lighted, and everything put in order,” retired complacently to Batugedara. Bhuvaneka 
Bahu entered Sitawaka, but spared it for the nonce. 

Mayadunné returned to Sitéwaka. There Rayigama Bandara joined him; and remained in 
Mapitigama (Dehigampal Koralé), near at hand, guarding the road to Sitawaka, and generally 
harrying the territory of Kétté, Obtaining a force of Malabars from the Zamorin of Calicut, the 
‘brothers next besieged K6tté, which was not relieved for three months. 

The following year (1536) the struggle was renewed, until Bhuvaneka Bahu, again assisted 
by the Portuguese, met Mayadunné at Gurubebila and defeated him. Mayddunné fled to 
Deraniyagala, in the centre of Atulugam Kérale, abandoning Sitéwaka to the enemy, whoset fire to 
it. Subsequently a peace was patched up. 

By the death of Rayigama Bandara, M4yadunné acquired fresh territory and again (1540) 
ventured to attack Kétté, but was forced once more to sue for peace. Anattempt on the part of the 
Portuguese “to overturn the national faith ” led in two years to fresh hostilities ; but Bhuvaneka 
Bahu, when preparing to march against Mayédunné with a Portuguese force, was accidently shot 
at Kelaniya. 

Don Juan Dharmmapala (1542-1597 A.D.), his grandson, was then nominally placed on 
the throne, “ but throughout the entire period of his rule his dominions can scarcely be said to 
have extended beyond the fortifications of Colombo. His accession served to revive the animosity 
and energies of May4dunné, and the national party, whilst his helplessness placed the Portuguese 
in the position of principals rather than auxiliaries in the long war which ensued.”! 

Maydédunné immediately took the field against the Portuguese, but was checked. The 
situation was considered so critical that succours were implored from Goa. The Viceroy himself 
landed with a strong body of troops, and the united Portuguese and Sinhalese forces marched 
against Sit4waka which, again captured, was for the second time given to the flames. Mayddunné 
fled afresh to his forest retreat at Deraniyagala ; but upon the retirement of the Portuguese again 
emerged from the pathless wilds of the Three Kéralés, whither his enemies had not cared to pursue 
him, and stubbornly rebuilt Sitawaka. He shortly asserted his authority by suppressing a rebellion 
in the Four Koralés, incited by Jayawira, king of Kandy. 

Mayaédunné appears to have acted with great prudence in most of his proceedings. Perceiving 
that Don Juan, having abjured Buddhism and professed himself a convert} to Christianity, would 
be unquestionably his determined enemy both from education and religion, he endeavoured so 
to ally himself with Widaya Raja as to detach him from his son Don Juan and the Portuguese. 
A marriage between Mayadunne’s daughter and Widaya Raja was accordingly arranged, and 
negotiations entered into with a view to a perfect alliance. The issue was disappointing. Widaya 
Raja soon brought on himself the animosity of Mayddunné by some outrageous conduct. Timbiri- 
pala Adahasin and Tikiri Rajjuru Bandara (afterwards Raja Sinha I.) were sent with Wikramasigha 
Mudaliyar to exact satisfaction. Pelenda Nuwara, their stronghold, was taken, but Widaya Raja 
and his son Wijayapala Asthana escaped, to be for a while a thorn in the side of the Sitawaka ruler. 

Flying to Kandy, Widaya Raja obtained the ready assistance of Kumara Bandara, who had 
driven his father Jayavira from the throne. Widaya Raja invaded the Four Kéralés and posted 
himself between Dewanagala and Alutnuwara. Tikiri Bandara at once marched against him, and 
completely routed his army, taking ‘several prisoners. “From that day,” says the “ Rajavaliya,” 
his name was (changed to) Raja Sinha (‘the lion king’).” After placing the Four Kéralés in a 
state of defence, Raja Sinha returned to Sitdéwaka. 

Widaya Raja, who had deserted his army before the last battle, soon entered the Galboda 
Kéralé with a fresh force over Alpiti-kanda, and invited the people of the Four Kéralés by procla- 
mation to repair to his standard. News reaching Sitawaka, Raja Sinha hurried to oppose him, 
pushing on to Katugaha, Widaya Raja, skirting Dewanagala, took up a position at Attapitiya ferry 
and began the attack, but was again defeated and driven back over the range of hills. 

Raja Sinha was now appointed by his father Prince Regent with plenary powers. Pressure 
was brought on the king of Kandy to be rid of Widaya Raja, who sought shelter with Edirimanna 
Suryya Raja, a chieftain who held sway over the Seven Kéralés at Mundakondapola Nuwara, 
defying Mayadunne. 

After causing his protector to be treacherously murdered, Widaya Raja assumed the govern- 
ment of the Seven Kéralés and sent to the Portuguese and his son Don Juan at Colombo for 
succours. <A force, marched by Negombo towards the Seven Koralés, and thence, with Widaya 
Raja at its head, descended to Puwak- ellé-tota. Mayadunné despatched his son Timbiripala Adahasin 
and Wikramasipha Mudaliyar to meet them. The prince remained at Menikkadawara, while the 
Mudaliyar advanced to the Puwak-ella ferry. Here a fierce but indecisive action was fought. 

In a subsequent expedition Raja Sinha penetrated to Mundakondapola Nuwara and defeated 
Widaya Raja. This victory added the Seven Kéralés to the Sitawaka kingdom. Before leaving 
the district Raja Sinha received the homage of its chiefs. 

The Disawani of Matara had owned allegiance to Mayadunné, but about this time was 
occupied by the Portuguese on behalf of the king of Kdtté. Wikramasinha Mudaliyar was there- 
fore despatched to recapture the district, which was again brought under subjection after an 
ineffectual resistance. 


1 Tennent, “ Ceylon,” vol, IT., p. 16. 
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On Mayadunne’s death, in 1581 A.D., Raja Sinha I., though the youngest and an illegitimate 
son of the late prince, whether by fair means or foul, obtained the reins of government, which he 
held for eleven years with an unscrupulous firmness that crushed all opposition. 

He had to meet an immediate attempt by the Portuguese to gain possession of Sitawaka. 
Marching to oppose them as far as Héwagama, the king sent Wikramasinha Mudaliyar to hold 
the enemy in check at Mulleriyawa. Despite a desperate resistance, the general was driven 
back uponthe mainarmy. The severe fighting had, however, left the Portuguese unable to follow up 
their slight advantage immediately. Accordingly Raja Sinha, putting his whole force in motion, 
himself advanced to Mulleriyawa. Detaching a body of a thousand trained soldiers to take the 
Portuguese in rear, he led the attack in front, with his elephants, another thousand Illangan spear- 
men and the Radagé companies of Alutkiru and Hapitigam Koralés. Then ensued one of the 
hardest fought battles Ceylon has ever known. By personal efforts Raja Sinha helped in no small 
degree to turn imminent defeat into a complete victory. Riding through the ranks and animating 
them by his presence and encouragement, he at once closed with the Portuguese, in order to 
minimise the effect of their fire. But Sinhalese impetuosity could not force back the disciplined 
troopsof Europe, and Raja Sinha saw his soldiers slowly yielding ground. “The king,” says the “ Raja- 
waliya,” “ would not permit his army to retreat,” but, again urging them on, at length drove a way 
into the midst of the Portuguese. The Portuguese, unable longer to load their guns, clubbed them 
and met the foe hand to hand. So desperate grew the struggle that Portuguese and Sinhalese alike 
clung to the tails of the elephants and fought. The king on horseback flew from side to side, 
encouraging here, threatening there. Sparks flew from smitten corselet and cuirass “like a play of 
fireworks,’’ whilst smoke enveloped ali “as the mist in January.” “That day blood flowed like 
water on the field of Mulleriyawa.” The Portuguese further pressed in flank and rear “could not 
retreat one foot,” and left 1,600 killed on the battle field. 

This signal victory enabled Raja Sinha to advance gradually upon Colombo. Kd6étté was soon 
closely invested, Don Juan Dharmmapala escaping with difficulty to Colombo. 

An insurrection of the Kandyan king obliged Raja Sinha to leave the low-country fora time. 
He defeated Kumara Bandara at Balana, took Senkadagala (Kandy), and pursued the king 
relentlessly from place to place until he found shelter with the Portuguese at Mannar. 

“ Raja Sinha now proceeded to develop his designs for concentrating in his person supreme 
authority over the other petty kingdoms of Ceylon. He put to death every aspirant of the royal 
line, and directed his arms against every chief who had been hostile or neutral during his struggles 
with the king of Kotte.”! 

In a short time he virtually made himself master of the whole interior, uniting under his 
rule the “ Kanda-uda-rata, Uva, Panawa, Vellassa, and the eighteen divisions of the Wanni.” 

Thus freed from immediate anxiety in the inland districts, Raja Sinha turned his 
attention to Colombo, which he invested with an army of 50,000 men, and effectually provided 
against the possibility of supplies entering the beleagured city. Colombo held out until a force, 
accompanied by Kunnappu Bandara (Don John), eager to revenge on Raja Sinha the murder of 
his father, arrived from Goa. Landing at Mannar the Portuguese marched from thence to Kandy. 

This diversion saved Colombo, forcing Raja Sinha to raise the siege, return to Sitawaka, and 
repel a formidable invasion of his territory. 

With increasing age his authority and success equally dwindled during the close of his career. 
He had poisoned his able general, Wikramasinha Mudaliyar, and the Mohottiyas now entrusted 
with the command, Arivanki Vendu Perumal and Mannamperuma, could not make head against the 
growing power of Kunnappu Bandara, now paving his way cautiously to the throne by the murder 
of Don Philip and the expulsion of the Portuguese from Kandy. “The grim old lion king,” there- 
fore, took the field in person, and marched to Mawella to encounter the army from Kandy under 
Don John, which held the Balana and Kadugannawa Passes. The battle ended disastrously for Raja 
Sinha, who was yet able to act on the defensive. Stationing Mannamperuma Mohottiya in command 
of the Galboda Kéralé and Paranaktruwa at Kadurugaskalla, Raja Sinha, weighed down by age and 
chagrin at this his first real defeat, and suffering from an ulcer in the foot which refused to 
heal, withdrew to Petangoda. There he soon ended his days “in the year of Saka 1514” (1592 A.D.). 

“Thus passed away, on Thursday, the 7th day of the moon, under the planet Sata, Raja Sinha 
- Raja, who brought Sri Lanka under one banner.” 

In the character of Raja Sinha I. courage and ability were strangely blended with ferocity and cunning. At 
the advanced age of 100 years he retained much of the elasticity and energy of youth. The lesson acquired under 
his father’s reign, that Europeans were only to be repelled by an altered system of native warfare, was duly put in 
force, and resulted in the success it deserved. Raja Sinha’s merit as a ruler was, however, confined to his military 
virtues. His first essays in war, though rude and irregular, were successful, and it was not till he encountered the 
Portuguese that he learnt its varying fortune. Unable to oppose them in the open field, he engaged in petty skir- 
mishes. Nurtured under other and different influences, Raja Sinha, while equally protecting the liberties of his 
country, might have devoted a portion of his energy and genius to healing the wounds gaping from every part of its 
social and political being. Though characterised as a monster of iniquity by the priestly historians, they are not 
able to conceal that he had some taste for literature, and patronised men of genius. 

By religion a Brahmin, Raja Sinha was not the prince to protect, and scarcely to tolerate, the religion of 
Buddha, whose sacred books he destroyed, and whose priests he degraded or extirpated, while exalting those of his 
own communion. Hence it is that the Buddhist and Christian historians, who had equal cause to hate his memory— 
the former in his character as a persecutor, the latter in his career as their successful opponent—have combined to 
traduce a monarch whom, while loathing for his cruelty and treachery, the European cannot fail to respect for 
qualities and impulses in ‘general confined in their origin to sources supposed to exist only in the bracing temperature 
of a northern clime.? 

Raja Suryya Kumaraya succeeded Raja Sinha on the throne of Sitawaka. He took early 
precautions for the defence of his domains, and entrusted the Government of Beligal Koralé to his 
younger brother, Jaya Stryya Kumaraya. But dissatisfied with the régime, or more probably 
influenced from Kandy, the incumbent priest of Dewanagala and the people of the district declared 
before long for Kunnappu Bandara, and the Four Koralés fell 'away from Sitdwaka rule. Raja 
sini -esaetaain met his death at the hands of his own subjects, instigated by Raja Sinha’s elder 


' Tennent, d.c., vol. ae ps 19. 2 Pridham, vol. L., pp. 96, 97. 
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sister, the wife of Widaya Raja, who, with her daughter, had settled at Mattamagoda in Dehigampal 
Kéralé, and by Mannamperuma Mohottiya. Widaya Raja’s grandson, a child five years of age, 
brought from Mattamagoda to Sitawaka, was nominally chosen sovereign.! 

Within a short while Mannamperuma Mohottiyd deserted to Don Juan Dharmmapala, to be 
well received and honoured with the title of Jaya Suryya Bandara. An army of Portuguese and 
Sinhalese under his command, after a temporary check, reached Sitdwaka, and Don Juan Dharm- 
mapdla was put in possession of so much of its territories as had not already passed to Don John. 
The queen and her son were transported to Goa.? 

So fell Sitawaka which, from a minor principality, gradually made its power felt far and 
wide, bringing under subjection all the neighbouring provinces, and dealing the Portuguese some 
of the hardest blows received in the course of their internecine wars with the Sinhalese. In its rapid 
rise and fall the Sitawaka kingdom presents more than one point of resemblance to Macedon. Built 
up by the foresight and energy of one ruler, under the government of his warlike son it carried its 
arms and dominion far beyond its own original narrow limits, and upon his death, when still 
breathing vengeance and slaughter on his enemies, fell a prey to internal dissension and inevitable 
decay. 

After the fall of Sitawaka the Portuguese determined to prosecute the war rigorously against 
Kunnappu Bandara. To this end Don Pedro Lopez de Sousa was sent from Goa with all available 
troops. Accompanied by Jaya Stryya Bandara, who had meanwhile mastered the whole of the low- 
country, he marched through the Four Kéralés over the Balana Pass. Kandy was soon taken, and 
Dona Catherina, daughter of Don Juan Dharmmapdla, escorted thither from Mannér and placed 
on the throne.’ 

The murder of Jaya Stryya Bandara, and the excesses of the Portuguese, within a short 
time exasperated the Sinhalese beyond endurance. Forced to retreat before a force raised by Don 
John, the Portuguese were surrounded at Balana, and attacked with the fury of bitterest hate. 
They experienced a total rout, and Don Pedro, mortally wounded, his ison, with many officers and 
Sinhalese chiefs, and the Queen Dona Catherina, were made prisoners. 

Kunnappu Bandara, who had obtained a large supply of arms and ammunition by his 
victory, soon captured the Portuguese forts inland, obtaining the abject submission of all the 
petty rulers.4 Paramount sovereign over the whole Island, save the kingdom of Jaffna and the 
forts of Colombo and Galle, he now styled himself Don John Vimala Dharmma Suryya I. 
(1592-1604 A.D.), and perfected his title by marrying Dona Catherina. 

Portuguese reinforcements did not reach Ceylon for three or four years. Upon his arrival as 
Captain-General, Hieronimo de Azevedo spared no pains to recover the footing lost on that fatal day 
at Balana. The maritime districts on the western coasts were quickly recovered, the old military 
forts again occupied, a strong fort built at Menikkadawara, and the adhesion of the chiefs obtained. 
Then marching to Balana, where Don John was already strongly posted, De Azevedo attempted to 
force the Pass. For some time victory hung in the balance: at last it declared in favour of the 
Sinhalese, But the victors had little cause to triumph, as De Azevedo, though many of his principal 
officers had been killed, and he himself severely wounded, displayed great courage and skill in 
the five days’ retreat on Colombo.® Don John reached Deraniyagala in the Three Koéralés, and 
even threatened Negombo, detaching a force to operate in the Héwagam Kérale. He was, however, 
ultimately compelled to withdraw, abandoning his hold on the country “sea-wards of Kokkagala 
and Sudupurudugala.” 

In May, 1597, died at Colombo Don Juan Dharmmapala, that rot féneant, bequeathing 
to the Portuguese by will that which he had never actually possessed—the sovereignty of the Island. 
On this ineffectual will the Portuguese continued to claim an indisputable right to every Province, 
excepting Kandy and Uva. There, “the Highlanders,” if unable altogether to prevent casual raids 
into their mountains, by a harassing guerilla warfare rendered permanent occupation impossible. 

Don John Vimala Dharmma Stryya was succeeded by his younger brother Senerat, an 
ex-priest. 

An intermittent war was still carried on with the Portuguese. De Azevedo marched with 
700 Portuguese and 25,000 lascoreens to subdue Kandy. Stationing two companies in the fort of 
Balana, which he found abandoned, he forced the enemy’s fortifications, and captured and burnt 
the capital.® 

A short and hollow peace was broken by the Kandyans investing the Portuguese fort at Balana. 
Don Francisco de Meneses, who had taken over the Ceylon command from De Azevedo, was able to 
relieve the fort, but only by making forced marches.’ 

Manoel Homem Mascerinas, the next Commander-in-Chief, again marched against Kandy 
with a force of 420 Portuguese accompanied by several Disdwas. Asa result of this expedition, which 
lasted three months, the Kandyan and Uva Provinces were laid waste. The same year Peixato de 
Silva, in command at Menikkadawara, made a raid into the Jumpane and Matalé Districts, returning 
with 500 prisoners, 200 head of cattle, and some elephants.§ 

The appointment of the renegade Anthony Barreto as general of the king’s armies caused 
the Portuguese much loss. The fort of Sabaragamuwa first fell; then Balana. Manoel Falcam, 
who commanded the garrison at Balana, held out for some days, but weakened by desertion, and. 
seeing no hope of relief, was obliged to capitulate.’ 

At last a treaty was entered into, by which the Portuguese promised to build no new forts in 
the territory of the king of Kandy in consideration of a yearly tribute of two elephants. The 
treaty was hardly concluded when both parties were thinking of war again.!° 

In 1623 Constantine de Saa returned to Ceylon for the second time as Captain-General, 
succeeding Numo Alvelo Perera, and at once gave proof of that energy which characterised him. 
The fort of Sabaragamuwa was rebuilt, a small garrison of 30 men left at Sitawaka “in a high 
tower, the only part standing of that great city,” and “ Mayddunné” pursued into the Two Koérales. 


» } Rdjavaliya (ordinary version). Valentyn gives a different account, implying that Mannamperuma Mohottiya 
seized the Sitéwaka throne forcibly. 
~2A tentative genealogical table of the descendants of Parékrama Bahu VI. down to Dona Catherina has been 
framed from such sources as are available. See p. 15. 
3 Philalethes, pp. 62-66. 
4 Td., pp. 67-71 ; Faria y Sousa (Stephen’s translation), Vol. III, Part I., chap. 9. 
Sp. Vos . id., Vol. III., Part III., chap. 6. 
‘ Faria y Sousa (English translation), Vol. III., Part IT., chap. 9. sd Id., Vol, IIL., Part IIL, chap. 9. 
7 Td., Vol. IT1., Part ITI., chap. 1. ee Ia., Vol. I1., Part IL. chap. 11. 
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Constantine de Saa in 1627 set himself the task of reforming the Portuguese army. Philip de 
Olivera, ‘‘an old soldier of great valour and experience in these wars,” was appointed Captain- 
Major of the Camp at Menikkadawara, which became now “ more a school of war than a garrison of 
the Portuguese army.” The fort built by Azevedo in 1598 had been razed to the ground by the 
Kandyans in the course of the almost perpetual struggle of the past thirty years. It was therefore 
rebuilt and armed at considerable expense with the ready aid of the soldiers, who were devoted to 
their general.} 

Three years later (1630) Constantine de Saa marched thence on that fatal expedition to Uva, 
which ended in the annihilation of his army and his own death, and once more nearly lost Colombo 
to the Portuguese. 

Senerat died in 1634, dividing his territory among his two stepsons, Vijayapdla and 
Kumara Sipha, and his own son Raja Sinha IL (1634-1687 A,D.), to whom fell the “five 
up-countries ” (Paicha-uda-rata), to which that prince shortly added the Four, Three, and Sabara- 
gamuwa Korales. 

In 1638 the Portuguese, upon information that the Dutch and the king were about to 
attack Batticaloa, resolved on forestalling theallies by marching on Kandy. Thisarmy, underthe com- 
mand of Diego de Melo and Damijoa Bottado, met with no real opposition. Kandy was plundered 
and burnt. Raja Sinha deserted his capital, but concerted means to entrap the Portuguese. 
Endeavouring to retire by Balana-kanda, they found the Pass blocked with large trees laid across the 
path. In this extremity the Sinhalese in the Portuguese army deserted, and the Portuguese 
themselves endeavoured to obtain terms of peace. No answer was vouchsafed. Gradually 
hemmed in on every side, the Portuguese could but sell their lives dearly, knowing no quarter 
would be given. All were killed, including the two generals, except thirty-three ; and a hideous 
pyramid of heads heaped on the field testified to the brutal rejoicing of the victors.? 

Raja Sinha did not deem it necessary to make a descent into the Four and Three Kéoralés, 
but orders were issued to the natives forbidding their supplying provisions to the forts held by the 
Portuguese. 

The Kandyan treaty with the Dutch, followed by which all the forts and lands possessed by 
the Portuguese were to be “honestly and in good faith restored to the king of Kandy, the Dutch 
only retaining some places of safety for the convenience of their forces sent to assist the king.’ 
How faithfully these conditions were kept by the Dutch, history showeth. 

The arrival of the Dutch before Colombo in January, 1642, obliged the Portuguese to 
reduce their camps inland from three to two, that of Sabaragamuwa being broken up and one com- 
pany added to the nine under Don Antonio Mascarenhas at Menikkadawara, now considered sufficiently 
strong to defend both the Seven and Four Koralés. The Disiwa of Sabaragamuwa was stationed 
at Sitawaka. From Menikkadawara as a centre Don Antonio Mascarenhas opposed the irruptions of 
Raja Sigha’s generals, but the Kandyans soon retired finding the camp so well manned as not only 
to resist assault, but able to assume the offensive.* 

The district then remained quiet for a year or two. 

In December, 1643, Antonio Mascerinus had to break up his camp at Menikkadawara and 
march to the defence of Negombo, which, within a few weeks, fell to the Dutch after three hours’ 
fighting. Upon the Dutch fleet sailing for Batavia, the Portuguese again sent a detachment of 
troops into the Four Koralés, but the Kandyans in their absence had formed no encampment. 

Operations against the Dutch ceased till April, when the Captain-General, with all the troops 
he could collect at Colombo, and joined by the Menikkadawara contingent, commenced the 
ineffectual seige of Negombo of three months’ duration, which lost the Portuguese 392 men out of 
a total of 950.5 

By the armistice concluded in December of the same year, an extent of territory was ceded 
to the Dutch on the sea-board south of Colombo, 26 leagues in extent from Alikan to the Giruva Pattu, 
stretching 10 leagues inland, and on the Negombo side, the coast line to Mdadampé, extending 
landwards 6 leagues. This concession covered a good portion of the Seven Kéralés, but left the Four 
and Three Koralés still debatable ground as between the European powers, neither of whom ever 
had a shadow of title thereto, nor held those districts save at the sword’s point. 

Whilst this armistice lasted, in Menikkadawara were quartered twelve companies consisting 
of 450 soldiers with the Capitéo Mor do Campo in command, a Sergeant-Major, the Disawa of the 
Four Koralés, and the requisite number of Lascoreens. Supplies and ammunition for the camp were 
brought up the Kelani-ganga and Gurugoda-oya to “Canasturé” (Kannattota), and stored in a wooden 
magazine guarded by a single company under a captain.” 

In 1642 the camp at Menikkadawara took a leading part in the rising of the Portuguese at 
Colombo against Manoel Mascarenhas Homem. That Captain-General had appointed his son-in-law 
Lopo Barriga as Oapitao Mor do Campo. He was much disliked on account of his wltra disciplinarism. 
The principal inhabitants of Colombo, disgusted with the immorality and laisser-faire administration 
of the Captain-General, were for replacing him by Ruy Lopes Coutinho. The camp at Menikkada- 
wara was sounded, “ because on it depended the chief strength for the defence of the Island, since the 
best troops and all experienced old soldiers were there.” The soldiers were not slow to seize the 
opportunity to rise against their harsh commander. A mutiny soon broke out, and Lopo Barriga was 
arrested and sent off to Colombo. Thereupon the Captain-General recalled all the troops from 
Sabaragamuwa, Kalutara, and Malwana to Colombo, and sent word to the king of Kandy to massacre 
the mutineers at Menikkadawara. Raja Sinha found the camp too strong for him, and retired to 
Arandara. After twenty days the camp, upon urgent appeal from Colombo, evacuated Menik- 
kadawara, and after fighting their way through the Kandyans, eventually reached thatfort. Led by 
Gaspar Figueira de Cerpe and assisted by the Lascoreens they deposed and imprisoned the Captain- 
General and Lopo Barriga, electing three others to the command.’ Imperial Rome had witnessed 
such revolts wherein the camp was arbiter ; it was but history repeating itself. 


1 Rodrigues de Saa, Rebelion de Ceylan, &c. 5 Ribeiro, pp. 129-139. 
2 Philalethes. pp. 110, 111; Ribeiro, pp. 89, 90. & Op. ctt., p. 140. 
3 Ribeiro, pp. 92, 93 (Lee’s translation, p. 98). 7 Op. cit., p. 144. 
4 Ribeiro, pp. 123, 124. 8 Op. cit., pp. 146-158. 
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In 1654 Gaspar Figueira was posted on the limits of the Seven and Four Kéralés (probably at 
Alawwa), whence he marched with the Disawa of the Four Kéralés and gained a brilliant victory 
against Raja Sinha at Kaluwamddara.! 

With the surrender of Colombo to the Dutch in May, 1656, the sovereignty over the whole 
territory nominally occupied by the Portuguese passed to them. 

If the Portuguese never had but a precarious hold on the Seven, Four, and Three Koraleés, 
and Sabaragamuwa, far less had the Dutch. The outposts they assayed to plant in these districts— 
Arandara, Ruwanwella, Bibilegama—all fell to Raja Sigha in succession with little effort, nor was it 
attempted to reoccupy them. Were proof wanting of this tacit admission of inability to lay claim 
to substantive possession of these Kéralés, it is found in the Memoirs left by the Dutch Governors. 
Governor Schreuder wrote in 1762 :— 


As the king of Kandy has specially recognised our sovereignty over the lands which we hold, and as they are 
defined and the limits are stated in special agreements, and as he sends ambassadors to us as to his equals, and as this 
order of things has existed a century already, in spite of occasional attack on the part of the Kandyans, we must be 
recognised as indisputably the masters of the places we hold, and indeed we might claim the Seven, Four, and 
Three Kéralés and Sabaragamuwa as having been possessed by the Portuguese, and they being expelled as 
having devolved on the Company.? 

Until the Dutch records of Ceylon are rendered more accessible the veil which from this time 
covers the internal history and administration of the several districts under Kandyan rule must 
remain closely drawn. Such glimpses as are got are meagre in the extreme. 

In 1656 the Seven and Four Koralés Disiwas were with Raja Sinha before Colombo at the 
seige.? 

Taking advantage of the rebellion against Raja Sinha, Rickloff van Goens in 1665 occupied 
fifteen districts, among which werethe Panaval (Pannue), Atulugam (Aitulegam), Dehigampal 
(Dehegampelle), Handepandoene,- and Beligal (Billigal) Koralés. By fortifying and holding 
Ruwanwella the transport of arecanuts,from thence to Puttalam, was diverted to Negombo and 
Colombo. 

A fort raised at Arandara in 1667 was captured by the Kandyans three years afterwards.* 

The Dutch in 1672 despatched troops to Sitawaka, whence, on the application of the inhabi- 
tants of Beligal Koralé, some Lascoreens were sent there, “ this Kéralé being of great importance to the 
country.” 

Raja Sinha did not interfere with the Dutch till 1675, when “a general rising took place, 
and the mountaineers invaded the low-country in much greater force than was thought possible.” 
The Fort of Bibilegama attacked by a strong body of Kandyans surrendered, and Ruwanwella was 
again abandoned to the king. Further advance in this direction was checked by the Dutch forces 
at Sitawaka, where a strong fort with regular bastions was built. The Dutch then decided to hold 
Sitawaka permanently, so as to prevent the kidnapping of the principal Kandyan families, and to 
make it their limitary outport, not having sufficient troops to push further inland. 

In 1677, upon orders from Batavia, the Dutch Governor was directed to hand back to the 
king of Kandy, “ Pannoewe and the Five and Three Kéralés occupied by the Company since 1665”: 
if Raja Sinha was not satisfied, Sitawaka and the Kolonna and Hapitigam Kéralés were to be held by 
every means in his power, these being necessary frontiers. 

The following year (1678) the Distwa of the Three Koéralés issued a manifesto to the 
inhabitants prohibiting them from providing the Dutch with provisions, or from approaching their 
fortresses, and summoning all Lascoreens of those Kéralés in the king’s name to join his forces. 
Presents were sent to the king of Kandy, but as no one came to fetch them they remained at 
Sitawaka. 

The ambassador J. Cuyck Merop was despatched in 1680 with a present of lions, tigers, 
falcons, and some fresh horses, and ordered to take on the previous presents. Merop was 
detained three years at Atalé on the boundary between the Three and Four Kéralés without being 
permitted to advance nearer the court owing to the machinations of the higher officials.’ 

Two additional ambassadors were sent in 1683, but fared no better at first. Ultimately all 
three reached Kandy, and were favourably received. 

In 1685 the Dutch decided to evacuate Sitawaka as soon as the small fort at Hanwella was 
reconstructed. 

Raja Sinha died in 1687, and was succeeded by his son under the title of Vimala 
Dharmma Suryya Il. (1687-1707 A.D.). 

It was resolved at Colombo in 1688 “to quietly vacate the mountain Kéralés. This 
was done at once, and they were taken possession of by the Kandyans, who elected chiefs in all 
except the Three Kéralés, which was not much inhabited.” 

In 1700 some merchants from Colombo, who had gone to Sitawaka to purchase arecanuts, 
were prevented from receiving them, and not even allowed to pass the king’s warehouses. 

Sri Vira Narendra Sinha (1707-1739 A.D.) followed his father on the throne. 

In 1736 the Disawa of the Four and Seven Kéralés came down with some thousands 
of men to attack the Malvana Fort. It was razed to the ground and the guard-house of the 
Lascoreens burnt. This caused a formal declaration of war against the Kandyan king. 

The short and uninteresting reign of Sri Vijaya Sinha (1739-1747 A.D.), a Malabar, was 
distinguished by mildness, lenity, and good government. For eight years the Kandyan Provinces, 
undisturbed by civil dissensions or foreign invasions, had an opportunity of recovering in some 
degree from the prostration by which they had so long being overwhelmed. 

In 1741 two Kandyan Arachchies, and two Vidanes, with 100 natives of the Four Kéralés, 
under the instigation of their Disdwa, made a descent on Attanagala and destroyed all materials 
collected there for the repair of a dam, prohibiting the people from continuing the work, except 
under special permission from the king. Some people from the Three and Four Kéralés also 


1 Ribeiro, pp. 169-173. 
2 Lee’s Ribeiro, appendix IV., p. 186. 


7 Most references between this year and 1757 are to the Beknopte Historie van de Voornaamste Gebeurtenissen 
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4 Knox, Cetlon, 1681, p. 141. 
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committed a raid on the villages belonging to the Company. The Disdwa of Three and Four 
Kéralés sent four Kandyans to the Kordla of the Hdpitigam Kéralé expressly forbidding the building 
of a church and a school in the village of Mordgampola, on the plea that as during the Company’s 
occupation of the place there had been no church there, none could now be allowed. Outrageous 
though these interferences were, it was considered advisable, for various reasons, to take no notice, 
but to suspend the works for the present. 

This weak-kneed policy bore fruit quickly. In 1742 Governor Overbeck received an imperti- 
nent letter from the Distwa of Three and Four Kéralés requesting that two letters, the one to 
the officials at Arakkan the other to Siam, should be sent to those places by the Company’s own 
servants, and the answers received communicated to him. To please the Court even this demand 
was partially complied with. 

The emboldened Disawa three years afterwards made many unreasonable demands, and finally 
sent 400 men to destroy the houses and plantations of the inhabitants of Siyané Koralé, pretending 
the while that he had induced the Kandyan king to remain in friendship with the Dutch. 

For some years the Kandyan Court continued to display inimical attitude towards the 
Company. 

Kirti Sri Raja Sinha (1747-1778 A.D.) succeeded his brother-in-law. 

In 1751 the same Disdwa, perhaps bought over by the Dutch, appeared to have influenced 
the councils at Kandy; for a favourable turn ensued, and the Court seemed very friendly disposed. 

Two years afterwards (1753) the Disdwa came down to Colombo as ambassador with the object 
of gaining for the king participation ia the elephant trade. This unwelcome demand was again 
and again preferred in succeeding years, through the agency of the Disawa, until the Batavian 
Government gave a distinct and final refusal. 

Between 1760-62 trouble in connection with the extension of cinnamon cultivation by the 
Dutch brought on a desultory war. In 1763 the Dutch penetrated to Kandy with an army of 8,000 
men, but retained possession of the capital for nine months only, being forced by sickness and 
other causes to retire with heavy loss. 

Governor Falk compelled the king in 1766 to treat with him on his own terms, and to cede to 
the Dutch those parts of the coasts which they had not hitherto possessed. Commissioners were 
appointed to define the boundaries between the Dutch and Kandyan territories on the west. 
Among the six Kandyan chiefs who signed the treaty were Pilimatalava, Maha Disdwa of the 
Three Kéralés and Sabaragamuwa, grandfather of the infamous Adigar so closely connected with 
the latter days of the Kandyan kingdom. 

Ten years later (1776) Major F. A. Prins was sent as ambassador to Kandy in reference to 
the ever-recurring disputes concerning the cutting of cinnamon in the king’s territories, and the 
sale of elephants. He was escorted from Sitéwaka by Pilimataldéva Dis&wa and other officers. 
The privilege of peeling cinnamon had been hitherto restricted to the Seven, Four, and Three Kéralés 
and Sabaragamuwa, and it was sought to have it extended throughout the king’s domains. The 
usual exchange of ideas, compliments, and presents ended in no practical result. 

Kirti Sri Raja Sigha died in 1778 from a fall from a horse, and the crown devolved on 
his brother Rajadhi Raja Sinha (1778-1798 A.D.), His reign of twenty years was almost free from 
insurrection or hostilities. Deposed in 1798, he died without issue, and Wikrama Raja Sinha 
(1798-1815 A.D.), a boy of eighteen, succeeded. 

Interviews between the Adigdr and Governor North at Sitéwaka in 1779 were followed 
by General MacDowal’s embassy in 1800, 

General MacDowal, accompanied by a large escort, proceeded to Kandy by the usual 
route to Sitdwaka, where he was joined by the Adigd4r. A vivid description of the more important 
places passed through, and of the face of the country as it then existed, in the Three and Four 
Kéralés, is given by Percival? and Captain Macpherson,’ the General’s Secretary. The escort 
reached Sitawaka on March 18, but took till April 5 to cross the Balana Pass—a fair proof of the 
difficulty of locomotion in the Kandyan country at the beginning of this century. The embassy 
had for its object, inter alia, the obtaining permission to post a minimum detachment of 700 to 800 
men in the king’s territory for his protection and at his charges. What force of arms had failed 
to win for both Portuguese and Dutch, British diplomacy might have spared itself the vain 
attempt to secure. 

Lewké, who ultimately met the common fate of overweening confidence in a ruler 
dead to reason and mercy, was Maha Disdwa of the Four Kéralés at this time, and in high 
favour at Court, and attempted to negotiate a convention with the British Government on the lines 
of the Dutch treaty of 1766, but with no success. 

War ensued in 1803, and in February General MacDowal marched into the interior. 
Kandy was occupied (the King and Adigar having retired to Hanguranketa), Muttu Sdmi proclaimed 
king of Kandy, and an agreement entered into with Pilamataléva. General MacDowal returned to 
Colombo by the Balana Pass, losing in less than three months 300 men from jungle fever contracted 
in the expedition. 

Lewké Disdwa, whose antipathy to Pilamataldva was strongly marked, kept up communi- 
cation with the British, and apprised Major Davy, Commandant at Kandy, of the projected treachery 
of the Adigar. 

After the surrender of Major Davy and the massacre of his detachment the Kandyans 
poured down into the low-country. A large body took the little fort at Hanwella, and advanced 
within fifteen miles of Colombo. Hanwella was soon recaptured and the Kandyans driven back 
beyond Avisdwella, where an encampment was located. The king now headed his army and 
threatened Hanwella, but fled on being attacked vigorously by the small garrison. Overtaken in 
his flight by Lewké Disdwa, in the violence of his fury the king ordered him to be beheaded. 

An advance was then made into the Kandyan territories. After a series of successful 
attacks, when near Ruwanwella— 


The enemy was found posted at all the passes of the road, and very strong batteries erected for their 
defence, from which they were driven with considerable slaughter. On arriving at the river, the opposite bank was 
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seen lined with batteries and cannon, from which the enemy kept up a heavy fire of grape and musquetry. The 
remnant of the Kandyan army defeated at Hanwella was there assembled, reinforced by a large army under the 
second Adigar, and they seemed determined on a short resistance. On the river being forded a large number of 
the natives fell at the first attack. The whole army now gave way, the assailants pursued, and a small English 
reinforcement unexpectedly appearing, the mountaineers fled in all directions. <A large quantity of guns and 
ammunition fell into the hands of the British. 

These successes decided the fate of the campaign. The king saw his opportunity for aggression lost, and once 
more sought shelter in the bosom of his native mountains. At Ruwanwella a place erected for the king in an elegant 
and sumptuous style was occupied by the troops, and in the surrounding village, which was comparatively rich and 
populous, were found magazines and stores of provisions, which the king had long been preparing for this 


unfortunate expedition. Next morning the palace and 1,100 houses, full of provisions, were consumed, and the 
troops returned to Sitawaka.! 


Two forays were soon made into Sabaragamuwa. All the Malays in the Kandyan service, as 
well as the natives of the Three and Four Kéralés, had been assembled for its defence, but were 
dispersed with great slaughter. 

A sullen peace followed “from the exhaustion of the enemy; and the long-deferred 
retribution for the atrocities of 1803 was not exacted till 1815.” 

During this period of gloomy forbearance on either side little that is interesting occurred 
relative to Kandyan affairs, except in the Court of Kandy itself, where the inhuman cruelties of the 
sovereign, and the exasperation, conspiracy, and mutual distrust of his officers, led to the final 
overthrow of his authority. 

On the death of Migastenna, second Adigdr and Maha Disdwa of the Seven Koralés, 
Ehelapola, nephew of Pilimatalava, was appointed to the Adigdrship, dividing the Disdwani with 
Molligoda Disiwa—an unpopular arrangement, which the two Adigdrs found no difficulty in 
upsetting to their own advantage. 

Upon the fall of Pilimatalava and his execution in 1812 Ehelapola succeeded to the 
chief Adigarship, Molligoda filling his place as second Adigaér. When Ehelapola fell into disgrace, 
and retired into Sabaragamuwa, his own district, Molligoda received from the king both the first 
Adigarship and the Disawani of Sabaragamuwa. Ordered to capture Ehelapola, Molligoda entered 
Sabaragamuwa, and, though the chief himself escaped to Colombo, a large number of his adherents 
were carried to Kandy, and forty-seven impaled. Molligoda next sat as chief of a commission to 
try the alleged rebels of the Seven Koralés, seventy of whom were executed, all men of some station 
and influence in their district. 

The enormities of the king crowned by “ that awful tragedy,” the execution of Ehelapola’s 
wife and the inhuman butchery of her children, hurried ontheend. “The limit of human endurance 
had been passed, revolt became rife throughout the kingdom, promiscuous executions followed, and 
the terrified nation anxiously watched for the approach of British force to rescue them from the 
monster on the throne.’ The mutilation of some native merchants, British subjects, was followed 
by a declaration of war on January 10, 1815, 


Of the eight divisions of the invading army, two marched from Colombo by the Three 
and Four Kéralés. 


The Colombo division crossed the Sitaéwaka-ganga, marched towards Ruwanwella, a post situated at the 
confluence of the Kelani-gayga and the Gurugoda-oya, where it was ascertained that a large body of Kandyan troops 
was collected. In consequence of rugged roads and other causes the troops did not reach the left bank of the Kelani 
till the afternoon. The enemy fired a few gingals across the river, but retired after a few discharges from a piece of 
ordnance, when the British force rapidly descended the precipitous bank, forded the river, and by the time they 
reached the opposite bank the Kandyans had fled. At the passage of the Gurugoda-oya at Iddamalp4na some 
show of resistance was made, but it was not long before the enemy abandoned their position and disappeared. An 
attempt was made to surprise Molligoda, who commanded the royal forces on this line of road, and his palanquin 
was captured ; but during the reconnoitre, he escaped into the jungle after having been wounded in one of his legs 
by a musket ball. Upon the arrival of the troops at Ganétenna, a messenger from a native waited upon Major 
Hook, having been sent to inform him where the men, who had been firing upon the division, intended to retire 
during the night, and to volunteer to conduct a detachment of our troops to attack them. Major Hook was much 
puzzled to know how to act in regard to this message. He dreaded perfidy, and the danger to which a detachment 
might be exposed upon the service in question. He, however, finally determined to send a detachment of Malays 
and Sepoys, at midnight, to surprise the Kandyan post, which was about five miles from the camp. The enemy’s 
sentry was found asleep, and promptly secured, by which means the British troops were able to surround the 
house occupied by the Kandyans before they were aware of their approach. The doors being shut and strongly 
barricaded, it was deemed expedient by the officer who commanded the party to set the thatch on fire, and to 
surround the house with his men. To escape from the flames the Kandyans rushed out, and were met by a hedge 
of bayonets, through which they endeavoured to pass. The number of men in the house was stated to be about 
seventy, but how many perished in the flames, or were killed, or wounded by the bayonet, was not ascertained. 
The conduct of the captain in command was by no means approved of by his superior officer. Major Hook now 
proceeded along the western face of the Balana mountains, towards the principal road from the Seven Kéralés to: 
Kandy, where it was alleged a large body of the enemy had been assembled, but none were discovered, and 
the strong passes of Galagedara and Girihagama were occupied almost without opposition. The advance of the 
second division, through the Balana Pass to the height near Amanapura, rendered it necessary to halt, to allow time 


for the other divisions to approach towards Kandy, for the purpose of intercepting the king should he 
retreat eastward.’ 


On February 8 Molligoda deserted and came into he British camp, bringing with him 
several elephants, the banner of the Four Koéralés, and the records of his Disdwani. All the chiefs 
of the Province followed his example by joining the British Standard. 

The revolt of the Three and Four Koralés, and the defection of the Adigdr and all the 
principal chiefs, hastened the king’s fall. Within three days, by Proclamation, of February 11, 1815, 
“the Four Koralés, the Sabaragamuwa Koralé, and the Three Kéralés” became, “ with all their rights. 
and dependencies, an integral part of the British possession in the Island of Ceylon,” by the 
submission and full and free surrender of the chiefs and people of those Provinces. 

On February 14 the British forces entered Kandy unopposed, and the immediate capture of 
the king near Medamahanuwara extinguished for ever Sinhalese independence. 

By the convention held at Kandy on March 2, by the Governor on the one part and the 
Adigars, Disawas, and other principal chiefs of the Kandyan Provinces, on behalf of the inhabitants, 
on the other, Raja Sri Wikrama Sigha was formally deposed, and the dominion of the Kandyan 
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Provinces vested in the British Crown, on condition that the national religion would be maintained 
and protected, justice impartially administered to the people, and the chiefs guaranteed in their 
privileges and powers. 

Between March, 1815, and the autumn of 1817, the Kandyan Provinces remained quiet. 

The rising, not inaptly termed “the Uva Rebellion,” from having originated in that district, 
of which its chief fomenter was Disawa, broke out in October, 1817, and spread rapidly, assuming at 
one time somewhat serious proportions owing to the difficulties of operating for its suppression 
in a country formidable by nature, and trying to health. The leaders of the rebellion were 
Keppitipola Disawa of Uva, brother-in-law of Ehelapola, ex-Adigar (himself with reason believed 
to have connived thereat), with Madugala, Uda Gabada Nilame, Pilamatalava, Disiwa of Seven 
Koralés, Kivul-gedara Mohottala of Wallapané, and others. Its nominal object was the putting 
forward a pretender to the throne in the person of Vilbage, a man of Seven Koralés. 

The people of the Four and Three Koralés, under the immediate rule of Molligoda Adigar, no 
friend to Ehelapola, offered a passive resistance to all efforts to undermine theirallegiance to the British 
Government, despite the fact that Keppitipola had special facilities for hatching treason in the 
Galboda Koralé, his native district. Eight months after the outbreak of the rebellion “there did not 
appear any sign of disloyalty among the people of the Four Kéralés, nor any symptom of 
Keppitipola having entered that Province upon a preconcerted plan, and by invitation of the 
inhabitants.” 

The rebels made their first and only attempt to rouse the Four Kéralés between July 
16 and 22,1818, Hard pressed by the detachments set to watch their movements, and viewed with 
no favour by their own people, within a week they were glad enough to beat a retreat elsewhere. 


Lieut.-Colonel Hardy marched on the same day (the 18th) from Gampola to Pallégama, about nine miles off in 
Dolosbagé, toward which country he had ascertained the rebels to have moved, having again effected the passage of 
the river by several fords. On the night of the 16th Lieut.-Colonel Hardy was joined by Ensign O’Brien with 
a detachment from Pasbagé, and he found the conduct of the people friendly in Dolosbagé. In the afternoon 
Lieut.-Colonel Hardy proceeded to Walamuna Viharé with eighty rank and file, leaving Captain Dobbin with a like 
number at Diyanawela. Both these places are on the left bank of the Maha-oya, a short distance from each other, and 
about seven or eight miles above Attdpitiya. Captain King received directions in the meantime to move 
to Aturupina Viharé, about three miles from Hettimulla, and Lieutenant Bell to take post at Maraponé, 
still nearer Hettimulla. On the 19th Lieut.-Colonel Hardy, having ascertained the positions which the 
rebels had taken up on the left or to the southward of the Maha-oya, burning houses and putting the 
inhabitants to death, ordered Captain Dobbin to move the next morning across the mountains by Ambalakanda 
in a south-westerly direction towards Gantuné, while he himself, with Ensign O’Brien, took a more westerly 
direction by the road to Debatgama. Previous to the movement the Lieut.-Colonel was joined by the 
chief of Udunuwara with twenty-five armed men, and during his march on the 20th he was received at every 
village with the utmost attention by the inhabitants and petty headmen. Ensign O’Brien at Dempalgoda and 
Lieut.-Colonel Hardy proceeded on to Gantuné, distant about twelve miles from Diyanawela. In rounding the 
mountain of Moratu-kanda, Lieut.-Colonel Hardy observed the houses were deserted, and heard from a native that 
the enemy were posted on the eastern side of the hill. Captain Dobbin had proceeded according to Lieut.-Colonel 
Hardy’s plan by a route on the east side of Moratu-kanda, and near Udagama he surprised a large body of rebels 
amounting, as he conjectured, to five or six hundred, who ‘had no earlier notice of his approach than his fire on their 
guard. Ten were killed and two taken, the rest fled with such precipitation that they did not fire a shot. Captain 
Dobbin immediately communicated with Lieut.-Colonel Hardy, posted, as we already said, in Gantuné, at no great 
distance. Such was the state of things when Lieut.-Colonel Hardy’s letter, dated 20th, at night, was despatched. 
The rebels were in the mountain of Moratu-kanda. Captain Dobbin at Udagama to the east, Lieut.-Colonel Hardy 
in Gantuné on the south, and Ensign O’Brien at Dempalgoda upon the west. The Lieut.-Colonel meditated a 
simultaneous attack from those different points on the morning of the 2Ist. From a spy taken and other 
information it seems clear that Keppitipola commands these rebels, and that the pretender had returned back from 
Kotmalé towards Uva. Lieut.-Colonel Hardy speaks in the most satisfactory terms of the conduct of the people of 
the Four Kéralés, whom he describes as most averse to the rebel cause. A letter from Attdpitiya, dated 22nd, states 
that Lieut. -Colonel Hardy was close upon the rebels about twelve miles off, and had killed numbers. The rumour 
was also that Keppitipola had retreated across the high road towards the Seven Kéralés.1 


This failure to enlist support in his own district tended greatly to weaken Keppitipola’s 
power. Molligoda evinced strong attachment to the British cause by the personal influence and 
authority he exerted in keeping the Four Kéralés perfectly quiet, as well as regard for the 
inhabitants by erecting small works and watch-towers towards the Seven Kéralés for their protection 
when engaged in cultivation. The rebellion gradually smouldered to extinction. All the chief 
rebels had been captured by November, 1818: Keppitipola and Madugala were tried, condemned, 
and beheaded ; Ehelapola and Pilamatalava banished ; and others dealt with less severely. 

It was evidently necessary that the judicial and revenue administration of the interior 
should be remodelled, and the almost irresponsible power of the chiefs brought within bounds. 
This change found expression in the Proclamation of November, 1818. By the 19th clause, to mark 
the just sense of the loyalty and good conduct of the chiefs and people of the Four and Three, 
with some other, Kéralés, the rate of taxation on paddy land was reduced from the general rate of 
one-tenth to one-fourteenth part of the annual produce. Under clause 22, all lands belonging to 
certain of the loyal chiefs were freed of duty, in perpetuity. Clause 53 appointed a Board of 
Commissioners, composed of three Civil Servants at Kandy, for the administration of “the higher 
judicial duties, and the collection of the revenues.” The Four Kéralés came under the 
immediate control and jurisdiction of this Central Board, but, in addition,an Agent of Government 
was stationed at Attapitiya to hear minor cases. As in Uva, the Seven Kéoralés, and Sabaragamuwa, 
an Agent of Government, with combined revenue and judicial powers, was appointed to the Three 
Kéralés, and Ruwanwella made his headquarters. 

For some years, subsequent to the occupation of the Kandyan Provinces, the present 
Kégalla District was held by a chain of military forts and outposts stretching from Avisawella to 
Amanapura in Yatinuwara, over the boundary range—Ruwanwella, Arandara, Iddamalpana, 
Hettimulla, and Attapitiya (Fort King). The lesser cantonments were gradually abandoned, and the 
detachments concentrated mainly at Ruwanwella and Attapitiya, the respective agencies of the Three 
and Four Koralés. Within a few years the necessity ceased to exist for the preservation of the 
minor posts. Established during the rekellion of 1817 and 1818 as a check upon any hostile 
disposition which might still prevail among the inhabitants, in proportion, as it was observed 


1 Ceylon Government Gazette, July 26, 1818. 
101—90 
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that tranquility was restored, the posts were diminished or withdrawn. At stations where there 
were Accredited Agencies of Government, revenue or judicial, a small military force was still kept 
up, more as a kind of support to the civil authority than for any real military purpose. The force 
could be employed on police duties if so required. On the opening of the Colombo-Kandy road, 
starting at the existing bridge-of-boats, and the gradual bridging of the various rivers on that route, 
the old rough tracts to Kandy by the Four Koralés or vid Ambagamuwa fell into disuse, except as 
useful district paths. 

By Proclamation of October 1, 1833, creating five Provinces, the Three and Four 
Koralés were incorporated with the Western Province, and the Agencies at Ruwanwella and Attapitya 
made subordinate to Colombo. The withdrawal of the military detachments followed almost 
immediately, and the Agencies hitherto held by military officers were filled by civilians. Mr. Stewart 
succeeded Captain Law at Ruwanwella: at Attapitiya Captain Pearson was relieved by Mr. Whiting. 
At this time the military strength at Ruwanwella was twenty-seven men under a Captain, and at Fort 
King only six men under an officer of similar rank. 

The Western Province then embraced the “country hitherto known as the district of 
Colombo, Chilauw, and Putlam, and as the Disdwanies of Seven Korales, Four Korales and Three 
Korales, and as the Province of Lower Bulatgama.” Judicially the Three Koralés fell under 
Colombo District No. 3, with portions of the Siyané and Héwagam Kéralés, Court being held at 
Ruwanwella; whilst the district of Four Koralés formed one of the nine districts of the Hastern 
as distinct from the Northern and Southern circuits, the District Court sitting at Utuwankanda. 
Lower Bulatgama and Dolosbage came under the district of Kandy of the same circuit. 

In the Proclamation of December 23, 1848, by which the Western Province was 
allotted the districts of Negombo, Colombo, Kalutara, Kégalla, and Ratnapura, the Kégalla District 
was made to consist of the Four Kéralés, Lower Bulatgama, and the Three Koralés. 

The Disdwaship of the Four Kéralés, held by Molligoda Adigar and his son, expired on the 
death of the latter: that of the Three Koralés, after passing from Mampitiya in 1819 to Eheliyagoda 
the elder (previously chief of Bulatgama), on the demise of his son, the last Disawa, in 1868. _... 

The partition of the districts into subdivisions under Ratémahatmayas dates from about 1840. 
The Beligal and Paranakaru Kéralés had each its own Ratémahatmayé, whilst the Galboda and 
Kinigoda Kéralés were jointly entrusted to one chief headman. This arrangement continues. The 
chieftainship of Bulatgama was amalgamated with the Three Kéralés in 1846 under Mahara 
Ratémahatmaya. 
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PART II.—ANTIQUARIAN. 


ARCH HOLOGICALLY—using the term of higher antiquity—the Kégalla District is somewhat 
barren. Though possessing a few of the older cave and rock inscriptions, and one or two ancient 
historical and legendary sites, it cannot be positively asserted, as of the Anuradhapura and Tissamahd- 
rama ruins, that many of its temples date from very early times, This may be, and, as regards some 
of the cave temples, doubtless is the case, but in the absence of rock-hewn shrines and free-standing 
structures of stone, data are wanting on which to base the conjectural age of viharés and déwalés. 
Thrown, therefore, on native records for a clue to guide research, we are again baffled too often by 
names differing hopelessly from the modern nomenclature: Danagirigala is not the equivalent of 
Waddhamdana-pabata, nor Wattarama of Maliya-maha-paya. Unless the original name be handed 
down by tradition, the “ Mahdvansa” and other annals may be searched in vain for the ancient 
denominations of existing fanes, of whose antiquity there can be no reasonable doubt.! 

Nevertheless, apart. from the historical view, the district has, if not an archeological, at least 
a definite antiquarian interest. Some of its temples, as they stand ornamented to this day, are 
undoubtedly some centuries old, and afford ample material (not available in less secluded districts) 
for the comparative study of modern Sinhalese plastic art and painting with those of the 
past. We are thus enabled to trace to their prototypes forms and details otherwise difficult of 
comprehension. For instance, the makara of Kandyan temples is both more artistically modelled, 
and withal far closer in resemblance to its Indian brother than the ill-formed abortion, vilely 
bedaubed, commonly seen in low-country viharés. 


Temples. 


The temples of the district may be classed under two broad divisions: (1) cave temples 
semi-natural, semi-structural ; and (2) detached buildings, usually constructed of wood and clay, 
and entirely structural. These will be throughout designated Type No. 1 and Type No. 2. 


Type No. 1. 


Ceylon cave temples have little in common with those grand caves of India (Ajanta to wit), 
excavated with infinite labour from the living rock—marvellous records for all time of human 
patience and skill. Here the only art expended has been in smoothing off angularities of natural 
caverns, levelling the rough floor, and building up walls of stone and clay so as to form the 
requisite chambers. Exterior and interior greatly retain their inartificial form. Only outside the 
Indian rock temple facade yields to a homely lean-to verandah, or porch, economically erected, and 
now-a-days tiled and whitewashed. 

The cave vihdrés, and numberless semi-caves once tenanted but long since deserted, 
invariably have along their brow the kataré, or drip-line, a sunk depression, in some cases, as at 
Rajalena in Atulugam Koralé, running quite round the rocky boulder. 

Tradition assigns to Walagam Bahu (Watta Gamani) the credit of causing these drip-lines to 
be cut for the priesthood, Driven from the throne by a Malabar invasion, the king sought, in 
disguise, shelter in the mountains with Wanawdsa (hermit) priests. Their protection and 
hospitality he requited on his restoration in 89 B.C., by causing “the houses of stone or caves of the 
rock, in which he had taken refuge in the wilds, to be made more commodious.”? The extent of 
this boon in days when the priests, except at a few large centres, such as Anurdadhapura and 
Magama, had their dwellings in damp and stifling holes and clefts of the rock can hardly be 
exaggerated. By establishing the Abhayagiri monastery, and causing, according to tradition, the 
Buddhist scriptures to be reduced to writing by 500 priests at Alu-viharé, Walagam Bahu raised for 
himself, as is said of another monarch by the Buddhist chronicle, “heaps upon heaps of merit, as 
if he raised a bridge across the ocean of transmigration, or a ladder to ascend to the world of the 
gods.” 

Many of these cave temples, such as Dambulla, have been occupied continuously ever since 
with periodical restoration of the walls, images, and general adornment. During the reign of 
Parakrama Bahu I. was carried out the most extensive reparation of viharés and déwalés, destroyed 
in the previous century by the Malabars, who “had completely extirpated the priests of Buddha, so 
that a yellow robe was no more to be found, nor one who drank of the sweet waters of virtue to be 
seen.” A hundred years later Vijaya Bahu III. (1240-1267) “sent forth a command that all the 
temples, and image-houses, and viharés and parivenas, and chetiyas and their terraces, and the 
ramparts and gates that were in the country of Maya, should be thoroughly repaired and restored 
as they had been before.” 

Ceteris paribus, cave temples may be assumed to be older than those of Type No. 2, 
though exceptions are not few. Their plan is extremely simple. A fronting portico verandah with 
a single slope roof, usually open pillared, is built out from the rock face below the kataré, 
supplementing it asa rain-fender. The viharé itself is formed of stone and mud walls, sometimes 
of considerable thickness,and run up to meet the overhanging rock. Occasionally the interior space is 


! Little reliance is unfortunately to be placed on the ‘“ Archeological Returns ” (issued by Government), if judged 
by the portion (pp. 6, 7) relating to the Kégalla District. Reference is made to the following places, but the brief 
remarks as to their age, the character of the inscriptions, &c., are often valueless :—Wattérama, Beligala, Yatahalena, 
Ganegoda, Dedigama, Ambépussa, Pahala Lenagala, Kurugala, Dippitiya, Moragammana, Sélawé, Galkanda Viharé 
(Alutnuwara), Dewanagala, Kota Viharé (Gallélla), Wagirigala, Kappagoda, Ambulugala, Danagirigala, Géndiwala, 
Hungampola, Hapugastenna, Navagomuwa, Gal Vihd4ré (Kannattota), Welakadawewa (Doranuwa), Mallikagéwatta 
(Wahakulé), Ganékanda (Danoruwa), Kéragala (Mérawatta), Berandi Kovil (Talduwa), Medagoda, SURES 
Epalapitiya, Hakurugala, Deraniyagala, Rangalla, Ambamalla. 

2 Rajavaliya. 3’ Mahdvansa, LXXXI., 63 (English translation, Part IL, p. 275). 
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divided into two or three chambers by cross walls. A coating of plaster finishes the walls, which 
present a wide surface for profuse decoration in colour inside and out, the acme of Sinhalese taste 
in temple adornment. Danagirigala and Lenagala in the Four Koéralés, and in the Three Koéralés 
Hakurugala and Maniyangama, may be cited as representative of this form of temple. The hilly 
nature of the district offers peculiar facilities for the adoption of such rock-roofed viharés and 
pansalas, though the pampered priests of the present day are rarely content to share the rock 
shelter they provide for their Great Teacher. 

It might be possible to draw a fine distinction between rock and cave temples, limiting the 
latter to natural cavern recesses, the former to such as are artificially constructed under gigantic 
boulders, which at some distant period, separated from the hill matrix, have slid down to its base, 
or crop out from its sides. Of this kind Yatahalena affords a striking instance,—* huge masses of 
granitic rock have been precipitated from the crest of a mountain, and on these other masses have 
been hurled, which in their descent have splintered those beneath into gigantic fragments.” 

All these cave temples are approached by flights of steps, more or less extended, and some 
exceedingly steep: the greater the upward toil, the larger the merit gained. 

Belonging to Type No. 1, but standing alone as the sole example in the district of the free 
use of stone, shaped and carved, in the construction of its mandapa, and revetted platform, is the 
small ruined temple at Ganégoda, in the Kandupita Pattuwa of Beligal Kéralé. No wooden func- 
tional members were permitted here, though the original influence of wooden forms in the pillars 
is apparent. 


Type No. 2. 


The ‘rough-and-ready construction of cave temples prepares us to expect similar tasteless 
economy in the erection of the structural shrines (Type No, 2) which abound in the district, and 
chiefly in the Four Kéralés. Nothing could be poorer and less worthy of its object than the 
ordinary Kandyan village viharé or déwalé. These are mere wooden structures “in the form of a 
pigeon-house four square, one story high and sometimes two,” Materials are always at hand, the 
unskilled labour of a few days suffices to complete them. Invariably rectangular, with hipped 
roofs (in the older examples Wakirigala, Diyasunnata, and Kadigomuwa, slightly concave) termi- 
nating in a kota or finial, they rise from double beams laid transversely upon short monolith piers 
3 ft. to 6 ft. in height. Sometimes the piers stand on a low stylobate plain or stone faced. The 
reason for the stone support of these vihaérés is found in the similar raising from the ground of 
native atu, or granaries—the necessity of warding against ravages of white-ants. Commonly an 
open porch fronts the building, and the viharé proper is surrounded by a half-wall verandah of 
clay or rails. There is but one entrance into the verandah or balcony, and one into the viharé, 
both facing the steps; the walls are of clay or small rubble, smoothed and plastered to admit of 
painting. A lower horizontal roof of planks, 7 ft. to 8 ft. from the floor, serves to preserve the images 
and present an additional face for the artist to adorn as a pseudo awning: the floor is stoutly 
boarded. Windows there are none, the only light admitted is through the single doorway, usually 
narrow, rendering the interior dark and stuffy. This darkness is still further intensified in most 
déwalés, where, however, the mystic nature of the religious rites and dread presence, typified by 
the sacred insignia of the diety, offer some excuse. 

A variant form of Type No. 2 is occasionally met with, as at Ambamalla and Wandurddeniya, 
where the solid rock foundation, upon which the viharé is built, does away with the necessity for 
stone piers. The viharé then assumes a commonplace appearance, hardly distinguishable from 
ordinary roadside ambalams. ; 

As a rule, temples are set up in the centre of, or closely adjoining, some village—an arrange- 
ment which suits alike the pindapdta of the priests and the convenience of the villagers, saving 
the former a long daily trudge and the food-givers all risk of having to. carry meals to the pansalas. 
Alulena (a cave temple in the Kindigoda Kéoralé), situated a mile and a half at least from any 
habitation, is the sole exception noted in the district, ' 


Vihares. 


Buddhist temples, properly so-called, consist of three separate buildings besides a pansala : 
the viharé, or image-house ; a dagaba, or dome-shaped monument usually enshrining some sacred 
relics of Buddhas or Buddhist saints; and a bodhi-maluva, a platform, with or without altars, 
surrounding the bd-tree. The viharé and pansala are naturally essential, and rarely indeed is the 
sacred 06 missing, be it only a sapling or shoot recently planted on a cramped makeshift maluva. 
Dagabas are less universal, but their absence does not necessarily imply lesser antiquity of the 
viharé, as Danagirigala, Lenagala, or Hakurugala are witness. 

The “ Viharé Asna” specifies the following temples of the Kégalla District as existing at the 
time? :— 


Selava Parananuvara Danagirigala Dedigama 
Arama Mavela Wagirigala Arandara 
Mediriya Makadavara Lenagala Dorawaka 
Dikpitiya Hingula Alawatura Beligala 
Bampané Kappigoda Watura Navagamuva 
Kariyagama | Padidora Makurava Bamunugama 
Dadagomuva Uturawala Kavudugama Wattarama 
Alutnuwara Ambulugala Biséwela 


Most of these viharés can be easily identified : others have suffered a slight change of name 
(e.g., Mediliya, Makuré): others again have acquired a different appellation (eg., Ganégoda for 
Alawatura, Wanduradeniya for Arandara): a few, as Bampane, Parananuvara, Utur4wala have 
seemingly ceased to exist. 


1 Knox, Ceilon, 1681, p. 72. 

2 The list is printed in a pamphlet styled Mampota saha Magul-lakunu. Unfortunately there is no evidence as to 
the date when the Vikdré Asna was compiled. It is manifestly incomplete, some of the oldest viharés being omitted. 
But being the standard authority on the older temples of Ceylon, committed to memory as part of vihéré curriculum, it 
may be accepted as a reliable pro tanto, and is not without a certain real value from affording collateral evidence of the 
age of the temples included therein, and to some extent negative proof also of the non-existence of other viharés of any note. 
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Pansalas, 


The only rock pansalas used as such are at Maniyangama, Hakurugala, and Niwunhélla in 
the Three Kéralés, and Alulena in the Four Koralés. Many of the recent pansalas in the district 
are of substantial construction, presenting a marked contrast to the humble village dwellings dotted 
round. The less modern buildings, such as Udanwita, resemble Kandyan walawwas of the last 
century—rectangular in outline with verandah, hall, and rooms on the sides, all facing inwards to 
a central yard, open to the sky. Dagabas may fall in, viharés may become shabbier year by year, 
pansalas never show signs of disrepair: the disciple now-a-days is greater than his master. 

The majority of the priests in the Four and Three Kéralés—especially the former—are mere 
adventurers from other districts (notably the Seven Koralés), with no pretentions to morals or 
learning, and grossly ignorant even of the Buddhist canon. 

There is a very noteworthy difference between the Kandyan and the low-country priesthood. In the low- 
country the priests depend for their subsistence upon the alms and benefactions of the people, and they are 
therefore more strict in the observance of the rules of their religion, and more desirous of eminence in learning, 
for an ignorant or immoral priest would not gain the respect or the affection of the people upon whose charity he 
subsists. The Kandyan priesthood, on the other hand, is supported by the produce of the royal benefactions and 
endowments, and lead a life of careless and sensual religion. Each priest looks upon his vihdéré as his private 
property, and considers that the offerings of the people and the produce of the lands are to be devoted to his 
personal enjoyment. The result is that the temples are all in a ruinous state, and the lands are being gradually 
alienated. The déwAlés, too, are all in a most dilapidated condition, and will, ere many years have past, cease to 
exist, save in name.! 


Dagabas. 


Of stiipas—those massive domical tumuli built of regular brick courses familiar at 
Anuradhapura—two of much the same size exist: one at Dedigama, in the Kiraweli Pattuwa, of 
Beligal Koralé, the other at Deliwala, in the Walgam Pattuwa, Kinigoda Kéralé. Both are styled 
Kota Vehera, or “squat” dagaba. That at Deliwala is 213 yards in circumference at its base, and 
appears to be of solid earth thinly faced with brick. It was nearly completed to the tee. The 
Dedigama sttipa, more substantially built, was never carried much, if at all, above half the con- 
templated height of its bell body. Where work ceased, cross measurements of the level surface 
give a diameter of 203 ft. with a slope of 59 ft. from the ground level. At neither dagaba are there 
traces of offsets. 

The more modern dagaba, springing from platforms usually square, but occasionally circular, 
and in one instance (at Atulugama) even octagonal, vary greatly in dimensions. That at 
Kappagoda, one of the largest, is 66 ft. in circumference at the base of the dome. When placed 
under overhanging rock adjoining cave temples, they are necessarily limited in size, and often so 
tiny as to provoke contempt. 


Bodhi-maluvas, 


Maluva terraces may be simple or stepped doubly, trebly, or even quadruply, and are almost 
always square or rectangular. At Udanwita and Walpola circular maluvas occur. Retaining 
walls of dagabas, maluvas, and platforms are generally built of rubble, roughly adjusted, but 
revetments of ashlar quite plain, or with roundels and ogee mouldings at base and cornice, are not 
unfrequent. 

In the “Sulu-Bodiwansa” it is recorded that shoots of the original d-tree, brought from 
Dambadiva (India), were planted at the following places within the Four Kéralés :—Beligala, 
Wattarama, Dippitiya, Danagirigala, Wagirigala, Alutnuwara, Kappagoda, Dedigama. Bd6-trees were 
also planted at Kavudaulla, Ekiriyagala, Dikkohopitiya, Ganégoda, Malawita, Hapuwita, Mideniya, 
Alapalawala, Rotuwa, Makura, Marapona, Puwakdandawa, Ehunugalla, Miniwangamuwa, and 
Kavudugama. 


Dewales. 


Dévalés, connected with the Buddhism of the Island, are temples consecrated to certain gods 
of the Hindu pantheon, whose character and attributes, as adopted into the Ceylon Buddhist cult, 
entirely alter their nature and the worship paid to them. With the Hindus these gods are 
immortal, revengeful, licentious: here they are but mortal, well-behaved, guardian deities, and 
even candidates for Buddhahood. Shrines are erected to them, and offerings made solely to obtain 
temporary benefits—not by religious supplication to merit reward in a future world. This essential 
difference between the Hindu and Buddhist notion of the gods, common in name to both forms of 
worship, is rarely understood. 


Such déwalés are dedicated to five principal Hindu deviyé :— 


(1) Vishnu, not the second person of the Hindi Trimurti, the hero of doubtful 
avatars (e.g., Krishna), but a Buddhist guardian angel, a candidate for Buddha- 
hood and tutelary deity of Lanka. 

(2) Nata, improperly confounded with Siva, the destroyer, the third number of the 
Hindu triad. Nata Deviy6d is to the Buddhist no other than the future Maitri 
Buddha of the next kalpa at present in the diviya-loka, or god world. 

(3) Kataragam, son of Maheswara and god of war, honoured for his aid to Rama in the 
Ravana war. 

(4) Pattini, the goddess of chastity. 


Some are erected to apotheosized heroes, and in particular to 


(5) Saman, or Laksmana, half-brother of Rama, who, with Vishnu and Kataragam, 
accepted the general trust of guarding Lanké for Gautama Buddha and the 
special protectorate of “ Sripada,” or Adam’s Peak. 


In the Kégalla District there are déwalés set apart for all the above deities, the majority 
to Pattini, two or three to Kataragam, one to Nata, and one to Saman, and in addition Alutnuwara 
Déwalé (the most famous of all) to Dedimunda and Malwatta Bandéras, ministers of Vishnu, raised 
locally to the dignity of demi-gods. 

Many of the déwalés of Ceylon, as the chronicles testify, were founded and embellished by 
Sinhalese Buddhist kings. 


| 


' L. F. Lee, Administration Report, Kégalla, 1871. 
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The main building of a déwalé consists of the dig-gé, or anteroom ; mdligdwa, or sanctum, in 
which the insignia are kept, with an upper room occasionally, called wdu-mahal-gé. Food for the 
déwalé is cooked in the muluten-gé, or kitchen, and there is generally a gabadd-gé, or storeroom, 
and the rittd-gé, or halting-place, for the sacred dbharana during processions. Sometimes, as at 
Alutnuwara, all these rooms are under one range, but ordinarily the muluten-gé and gabada-gé 
of the smaller déwalés are detached compartments. At all déwalés of any importance there is a 
circular procession path (vidiya; pita-maga), and sometimes two, outer and inner.! 

The déwalés of the district all assume one general plan, whosoever be the particular presiding 
deity. The outward appearance of the Ndta Déwdlé at Dorawaka, Saman Déwalé at Deraniyagala, 
or Pattini Déwdlés at Medagoda and Kabalamulla, is identical. Smaller déwalés erected to Pattini 
are ordinarily of the form of viharés of Type No. 2, raised on stone supports. Déwalé buildings are 
usually plain in design, and bare of sculpture and carving. Many, Alutnuwara to wit, were attached 
to viharés, and share with them the worship and offerings of Buddhist votaries. 


Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting. 


No claim to architectural merit can be put forward for the temples of the Four and Three 
Koralés, Ganégoda and Berendi Kévil excepted. As in Assyria, the fundamental principles of 
vaulted construction as of columna architecture were known, but neither the column nor the arch 
was worthily recognised and developed, so as to influence the extent and form of structures. 
This may have been of set purpose. Walls would supply a larger surface for the display of painting 
so congenial to Sinhalese taste. The national taste, when unaffected by Dravidian influence, found 
vent in polychromatic adornment at the expense of architecture. The space to be spanned in the 
temple buildings being usually limited, pillars could be dispensed with with safety and economy 
of labour. 

So with the arch : when employed it is of the clumsiest form, never exceeding 8 ft. by 4 ft. 
8 in., springing direct from the ground, and only resorted to when heavy walls rendered its use very 
desirable. 

The apathy of the race left to itself rested content with simplest forms. Few men were 
capable of artistic work ; and the services of these experts were only called in on the rare occasions 
when some ruler, ambitious of erecting buildings of special strength and beauty, reared around 
him palaces and temples too often left unfinished. Yapahu, in the Seven Kéralés, and Berendi 
Kovil, in the Three Koéralés, were such. 

Architecture and sculpture could never have thriven in the Kégalla District. The paucity of 
artistic remains attests this, such carved stonework as does exist itself bearing intrinsic witness to 
Dravidian design and workmanship. The “Kurunégala Vistaré” records that artificers had to be 
summoned from Gampola to put up the buildings on Beligala. Of Ganégoda nothing can be at present 
definitely formulated, beyond the possibility that Yapahu influenced its dado, and perhaps in some 
degree its pillars, and that the pervading influence at both places, particularly at Ganégoda, is unmis- 
takably Southern Indian. So, too, at Berendi Kévil, where, though little more than the tasteful 
platform of the kévil is left,—if the shrine ever advanced further,—history and the style unite in 
proclaiming with certainty its Dravidian conception. 

Klaborately carved monolithic pillars are extremely rare. Four tall pillars of the mandapa, 
at Ambulugala, the shapely “interloper” at Medagoda Déwéalé, and the broken shafts at Ganégoda 
comprise about all that are known. This dearth is however partially compensated by the grace of 
the pillars themselves. The majestic columns of Ambulugala, with rectangular base, figured 
panelling, and octagonal shaft ending in a long reversed bell capital with continued moulding ; the 
Ganégoda varieties,—the lion-supported octangular shafts delicately moulded at neck with vase- 
shaped capital,—the pillars, rectangular at base softened by foliage carving in low relief, changing 
into simple octagon with raised bands and panelled cube at centre, returning to the squared 
form—the single pillar with squared base, cavetto, roundlet, and tiny éoran mouldings tapering 
gracefully to the yuhul capital in a sixteen-sided polygonal shaft ; the octagonal piers square-headed 
with creeper scroll pattern differing on each face, such as Major Haddock’s and those at Medagoda 
Déwalé ; and finally that unique pillar at Medagoda, mainly octagonal, rising froma lion’s back with 
its prominent lotus bosses, its tasselled dharmma-chakra on four faces, and its quaint capital, a 
makara quadrifrons. 

Basement revetments in worked stone, where found, follow one recognised plan. First alow 
socle, next the plinth, then a narrow fillet slightly retired, Lesbian cyma moulding of shallow lotus 
leaves running back to the inner plane, a vertical block broken half way by a bold torus, a 
second fillet, slightly projecting, finished by ogee and rectangular cornice coping. Rarely the 
central block is relieved by pilasters as at Berendi Kovil, or by a dado like that at Ganégoda. 

Rises or balustrades to steps are common everywhere, but only at Ganégoda and Kappagoda 
carved on the exterior face with yaja-sinhayd, the trunks forming the upper edges of the stones. The 
simplest angular form, grooved and conventionalised, may be seen at Arama and Berendi Kévil. 

With so little stone carving, “ moonstones ”—those adventitious ornaments peculiar to Ceylon 
temples—will naturally be rare. Two large specimens merit notice. The finest—that at Beligala 
viharé—affords illustration of the practical development of design suggested by merely decorative 
ornamentation. It combines and reduces to the reality of a distinct stone member, the recollection 
left in the mind by the half disc medallions plus the lower band on the old Buddhist railings at 
Amaravati. The central lotus remains, but the under band of animals is converted on the moonstone 
into concentric fillets in lieu of water-leaf ornament, and the flanking makaras. bend upwards, 
spanning with their jaws the ends of two circles. The influence of the prototype extends even to 
bringing the animals together in the centre of each circle, instead of making them race across the 
field in one direction as on the well-known Anuradhapura stones. 

The other moonstone (now at the foot of the steps up to the modern verandah of Alutnuwara 
Déwalé) has, with the two inscription slabs, almost certainly been removed to the present position 
from the ruins of the old viharé adjoining. In shape it is very peculiar—curvilinear in outline, 
and carved in primitive style with a chakra raised on an dsana, and flanked by lions. 

Genre carving has been met with only at Kappagoda. From being placed at the side of a 


' For further information see Service Tenures Commission Report, 1872. 
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row of step to the viharé premises, the slabs might easily escape attention, especially as they have 
been thickly coated with whitewash. In sunk relief is represented on one stone a calf taking the 
udder whilst licked by its dam; on the other an ox, with head turned back, licking its raised left 
hoof. Both are life-like pictures, true to nature. At Ganégoda the small zoophoros frieze, though 
narrow, is excellent. The dancers and players, if less exuberant in action, are more realistic than 
those on the Yapahu frieze, and without the Maenadic frenzy which tends to deprive the latter of 
much of its elegance. 

Wooden pillars when carved all assume, with slight variations, a rectangular form modified and 
softened by chamfering to eight-sided shafts between the base and capital, and breaking its continuity 
by raised bands and square panels—the pillars virtually becoming octagonal shafts with elongated 
rectangular base, capital, and central cube. The stone pillars at Ganégoda carry out the original 
idea of wooden forms very closely. Nearly all the carved wood pillars terminate in a branched 
capital, with helix and drooping lotus—the familiar gones of the Audience Hall at Kandy. 

Decorative carving, whether in stone,or more commonly in wood, rarely breaks through 
the conventionalism of a few recognised, almost stereotyped, designs. The main ornament, 
repeated in endless variety left to the will of the carver, is the continuous scroll of foliage. A 
comparative study of the varying forms this most effective ornamentation (particularly of vertical 
surfaces) common to Greek, Roman, and later styles, assumes on the Kandyan temple doorframes, 
would be in itself interesting. Single or double, large or small, plain or complex, its convolutions, 
throwing off sometimes leaves more or less flowered, sometimes a repeated flower, or even enclosing 
partially or throughout figures of dancers,—the one leading idea is steadily kept in view, and it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to substitute other ornamentation more elegant, refined, and 
better suited to its purpose. 

The front faces of doorframes alone are carved. The line of ornament invariably runs 
upwards from figured base panels on the side posts, and meets at the centre of the lintel in some 
crowning design as varied as the panels below, and equally affording the woodworker opportunity 
of displaying individual taste or strange conceit—déwa rupas, nari-lata, makara faces, &c. The 
panels at the bottom of the jambs are filled with figures of lions, elephants, dancers, and janitors, 
and, as with the flowing scroll, are hardly found alike in any two temples. The whole of this 
carving is in “sunk relief,” no part rising above the plane of the margin, but the edges of the design 
are rounded off, and leaves and flowers fluted, so as to allow of full chiaroscuro play. 

The two new stone doorframes at Wattérama exhibit strikingly the decadence of the art. 
Carved at the cost of Rs. 700 to Rs. 800 by the most skilled stone masons procurable in the Kandyan 
district, they fail, not in the bold and graceful conception of the foliage patterns, but in 
commonplace flatness and want of finish. Even with a chaste wooden model'before them, its rounded 
beauty has failed to be hit. Yet Ambulugala and Kappagoda furnish standing examples of the 
most delicate scroll-work within beading and water-leaf bevelling, cut in stone four centuries back. 

Between Egyptian and Sinhalese sculpture and painting there is a marked characteristic 
resemblance. “Sculptors and painters worked without the least desire of pre-eminence in ability 
and distinction, without thought of perpetuating their names, and the work they have produced 
express those faults. We can look upon whole rows of sculptures without a question ever arising 
in our minds as to the authorship of this or that work, without observing that one is superior to 
others.” Such work necessarily becomes a mere link ina monotonous chain. Images and paintings 
too often represent entirely abstract beings or objects not absolute ideals, well understood, ‘The 
peculiarity in the living model or in individual character are never considered by the artist, 
who only distinguishes by attributes what should be otherwise expressed: there is no attempt to 
show the effect of the mind upon the outer being—the true aim of sculpture. 

Sinhalese paintings are mostly of the nature of ornament. Representation of the Buddha, 
Déwiyo, kings, and priests, as of natural objects, is conventionalised : while imitating nature toa 
certain degree it is simplified to the requirements of decorative laws. To the Sinhalese artist, as to 
the Egyptian, it is not distasteful to see the same figure repeated a dozen times or more in absolute 
similarity.! 

Vihare Adornment., 

When the overhanging rock of cave temples, as at Lenagala and Maniyangama, is unusually 
high, the bare outer stretch of wallabove the verandah roof is occasionally covered by the represen- 
tation of a perahera—a practice at least as old asthe time of Mahasen (A.D. 275-301).?_ Viharé doors 
are almost invariably flanked by tall doratupdlas bearing swords or pots, moulded in high relief or 
simply depicted on the walls. 

The interior adornment of viharés follows no hard and fast rules beyond certain broad lines 
which govern generally. Considerations of space and height, rather than light, are the real arbiters. 
Should there be room, a recumbent figure of the Buddha is usually placed against the wall—left, 
right, or at the back seems immaterial. A standing Buddha is got in if practicable, but a seated image 
is almost essential. In the larger cave temples will be found, not only a recumbent Buddha, but 
several images of the Buddhas standing and seated, besides Vishnu, Saman, Nata, with not uncom- 
monly figures of the royal or noble endower, or some famous incumbent. 

The Buddha is represented in three positions: standing, sitting, and reclining. In standing 
figures the left hand hangs by the side of the body with the fingers extended close together along the 
left thigh. This position issupposed to represent the inoffensiveness of the Sage and his self conscious- 
ness of perfect security. The right arm is brought close to the side as far as the elbow: the fore 
arm being raised and the hand held vertically, showing the open palm. The thumband index finger 
should be joined at their tips leaving an oval space between. The whole attitude indicates exhortation, 
the uniting of the thumb and finger showing that the Buddha covets not aught of worldly wealth. 

Seated images are always cross-legged, with the soles of the feet turned upwards, a device by 
which the 108 magul-lakunu, or auspicious marks, can best be displayed. The hands generally 
lie on the lap, the back of the right hand within the palm of theleft. This position is indicative of 
contemplation and deep meditation. 


"See Von Reber’s “ History of Ancient Art” (English edition), page 46. 
__? The Rdja-Ratnékaraya states that this king caused a three-storied building to be built, tiled, and its walls, “ both 
outside and inside, to be painted with figures of elephants and horses.” 
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The recumbent Buddha invariably rests on the right side. The head is supported on the 
palm of the right hand, the elbow touching the bed, and the forearm resting on a round pillow. 
The left arm is fully extended to the finger tips, and lies along the left side. The figure is stretched 
at full length and the feet are placed stiffly one upon the other. This position is emblematic of 
perfect resi. 

Images of the previous twenty-four Buddhas from whom Gautama obtained vivarana, or 
appr obation, are sometimes, as at Kadigomuwa, ranged against the walls, but the Si-visi-vivaranaya 
is more commonly painted on roofs and walls. 

At the right and left of the sedent Buddha are always represented Sariputra and Mugalana, 
recognised in Ceylon as his chief disciples. Their position is generally standing, but occasionally 
on their knees, with the palms of their hands joined in an attitude of reverence. Sometimes they 
hold a flower in their right hand, while the left hangs by the side of the body. A large number of 
other disciples, Rahat priests, in various reverencial attitudes, adorn the walls. 

The Buddha is given indifferently a red or safron-coloured robe; his disciples, almost with- 
out exception, the latter. 

The “ flame-like process” (sivespota), formed by the collection of the six-coloured rays of light 
said to be reflected from the body of the Buddha, is never absent, and a nimbus background of 
these rays (Budu-res) is gradually supplanting the makara-torana of the older temples. 

The traditional height of the Buddha in Ceylon is 18 cubits, but accuracy, even where space 
permits, is the exception. The largest recumbent image in the district is at Dambulla Viharé in 
Walgam Pattuwa of Kinigoda Kéralé. It measures 48 ft. 

Besides Vishnu and Saman, the only other Déva whose image is admitted within viharés is 
Nata—Maitri Bodhisatvay6. 

The wall and roof paintings generally represent scenes from the Pan-siya-panas Jataka; the 
Sat-satiya, or seven weeks during which the Buddha fasted whilst engaged in various exercises 
significant of the subjection of human passion and fatigue; the Sv-visi-vivaranaya; Mara yuddha, 
with lotuses, na flowers, and liyavel. 

The makara-torana is the feature of viharé adornment, where alone chitrakarayé have 
found themselves free to exercise an individual discretion not hopelessly cramped by the unvarying 
forms, attributes, and colouring of the images. In the older temples of the Kandyan districts, 
embracing the Four Koralés, this bizarre form of arch over viharé doorways and the sedent Buddha, 
has been elaborated to a degree of perfection apparently unattainable now-a-days. The connection 
between these uncouth saurians with their gaping jaws, elephant trunks, boar’s tusks, eagle’s talons, 
and conventionalised peacock’s tails, and the Buddha seated beneath the arch they crown and 
terminate, is not apparent, till inquiry is pushed to primitive types. The makara-torana has its 
prototype in the chaitiya window of the early Buddhist cave temples of India. At first plain, the 
window gradually developed a bifurcated tendency at the base of the arch, and the original purpose 
being lost sight of slid imperceptibly into mere ornament, not unlike crude makaras. The transi- 
tion from the inanimate to animate on the arch was doubtless helped forward by the position the 
fish-tailed makaras assume on the Amaravati rails. There they occupy the ends of the band below 
the lower half-dise, facing each other. At Beligala they have already crept into the corners of the 
“ moonstone,” the practical development of the semi-medallion ornament. To place them at the 
terminations of an arch which had independently acquired an accidental resemblance Was as easy 
as it was natural. 


FOUR KORALES, 


1—BELIGAL KORALE. 

Beligal Koralé comprises five Pattu: Gandolaha, Otara, Kiraweli (West and Kast), and 
Kandupita. 

GANDOLAHA PATTUWA. 

Bamunugama,—Here is situated, a quarter of a mile from the Polgahawela-Kégalla road at the 
fourth mile, a déwalé dedicated to Katar agama Devia yo The temenosis partially enclosed by a mud 
wall with gateway in front, and has an outer procession path (pita vidiya), 170 yards in circum- 
ference. From the dig-gé, an open building, 31 ft. 7 in. by 13 ft. 7 in., with tiled roof on wooden posts, 
some twelve steps lead up to the déwalé proper, which is built on low slab rock. It comprises three 
sanctuaries running back behind one another from the porch, 22 ft. 9 in. by 11 ft.6in. The outer 
doorframe shows signs of rough carving, though now covered with a coating of whitewash, and the 
pillars of the porch are crowned with gones capitals. The lock of the door is of the primitive 
type, with iron-rod key, sickle-shaped, known as agul-tatiuva. 

Lying in the dig-gé, unused and ant-eaten, are two old wooden door jambs, coarsely carved in 
low relief with a vertical continuous wavy stem, from which peduncles spring inwards at regular 
distances curling round to the centre and terminating in a full-blown flower. The border is a 
double string of tiny pitting. Above and below the scroll pattern there are dancing figures, but 
executed most inartistically. A single remaining rectangular pillar, partially chamfered to an octagon,. 
with square flowered panel in centre, has been copied in plain design for the posts of the dig-gé. 

This déwalé is of some repute locally. 


Helamada,—Cave temple, type No. 1, with post and rail verandah, talipot covered. The 
rock rises above the kataré, or line cut to divert the drip, for some height until it meets the 
thick jungle growth strageling over its summit. The viharé may be entered from the front or the 
right side. Dimensions, 31 ft. 3 in. in length with a depth of 13 ft. 3 in., the roof sloping from 
13 ft. height to 4 ft.5 in. Images: along the rock, at back, recumbent fizure of the Buddha, 22 ft. 
in length by 5 ft. 5 in. from platform bed to the left shoulder ; against left wall unfinished figures 
of sedent Buddha and a Déva. Painting: on roof, large and small lotuses surroundirg an im- 
mense eight-petal lotus, 4 ft. in diameter, full blown. This flower is finely executed, showing the 
green sepal tips of the calyx. On front wall dagabas and Rahat priests, a bé-tree, and sleeping Buddha. 

This temple is one of the many in Four Koralés renewed during the time of Lewké Disawa, 
whose name is justly extolled by priests and déyakayoé for his staunch support and lavish liberality 
in the restoration, improvement, and endowment of viharés throughout his district. 
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A small kovila in this village, dedicated to Hiimiyam-devatawa, has fallen from negiect 
and disuse. 
[Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier dated September 4, 1885.] 
Beligal Ratémahatmaya reported on a petition against the priest of Helamada Viharé. He says that the 
priest has pulled down the temple to rebuild his own dwelling-house with the stones. The temple is what is called 
a rejected temple—that is, its lands are not registered. 


Jivana.—Small viharé, type No. 2, on high stone supports, with diminutive dagaba under 
roofed maduwa in front. The wooden doorframe of the viharé is carved witha foliaged scroll cul- 
minating in a ndri-latd at centre of lintel, and finished at the base of each jamb with a dancer 
holding flowers. The carving was almost completely hidden under a layer of plaster: this the 
priest undertook to remove. The temple is attributed to the time of Sanga-raj4 Terunnanse. 

Mr. Price has noticed the flight of steps in this village, they terminate in the jungle-covered 
site of an old viharé or déwalé, now used as the village burial ground. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated March 28, 1886.] 

At Jivana there is a picturesque flight of 168 stone steps, said to have been built long ago by a priest who 
lived on the summit of the hill. Reminded me of Mihintalé. 

Made a detour at Weragoda on the way back to visit a ruined viharé, which has not been used for some 
generations. The villagers who cut the way up to it declared that neither they nor anybody else (in their recollec- 
tion) had ever been up to it previously. It is a rock temple, but contains nothing of interest beyond its odour of 
antiquity. 

Kumbukgama,—Another small viharé, type No. 2, virtually abandoned, as no images remain. 
The continuous /iyavel carving on the wooden doorframe and soffit of the cross beam displays extra 
care and finish. Under the eaves of the porch were found seven slender wooden posts, 5 ft. in height, 
differing from all others seen in the district. These, with the vydgra crockets now missing, 
helped to adorn the viharé balcony. It is hardly possible to give a clear and intelligible description 
of these delicate pillars.1 The general design is a strange combination : a semi-roundlet base with 
fillets swells to rectangular ornamented panels, 6 in. by 5 in.; shortly becoming octagonal, the 
shaft tapers gradually to the top, but half-way up is broken by oblong flowered panels, 5 in. by 3 in., 
and further set off by transverse bands and spear-head ornamentation pointing up and down alter- 
nately. Artistically the attenuation and uncalled for semi-rounding of the base below the lower 
panels is fatal to the perfect beauty of these elegant pillars. Evidently intended as a happy 
modification of the rectangular-octagonal pillars found at Kadigomuwa, Pinnavala, and elsewhere, 
which, within certain limits, would have added further refinement, “ vaulting ambition” has here 
““ o’erleaped itself.” 


Nawagomuwa,—An insignificant gal-viharé, type No. 1, built under a small rock. 
Measurements: verandah, 16 ft. 8 in. by 5 ft. 6 in.; viharé, 9 ft. 7 in. by 9 ft. 5 in., with roof 
sloping from 9 ft. to 5 ft. 5 in. Images: seated Buddha, red robed, with standing Buddha on 
either side, yellow robed. A tiny dagaba, 12 ft. in circumference by 5 ft. 4 in. in height, under rock 
to left. 

Separated from the viharé merely by a plastercd wall on the right, is a small room 9 ft. 
by 10 ft. 3 in. This serves as a déwalé of Pattini Deviyd, marking with striking emphasis the 
hybrid nature of the Sinhalese religious cult, nominally Buddhistic. In front a grove of nd trees, 
but no bd. 


Wattarama.—This old temple is the most famed in the district, and not without renown 
far outside its boundaries. To its age, tradition, oral and written, equally with the stone pillars 
and ancient sites on all sides, testify. 

The viharé premises stand back about three hundred yards from the Polgahawela-Kégalla 
road, between the second and third mileposts, and are approached by a wide pathway, on the right 
of which half-way down is a spacious modern bana-gé. The pansala lies at a little distance to 
the left. 

The circumstances under which Wattarama (or Maliya-maha-paya, as it was formerly styled) 
was founded have formed the subject of more than one written account, based undoubtedly on 
historical data, but spiced with that romance Oriental chroniclers love to mingle with sober truth. 
“Wattdram Asna” (prose) and “ Wattdram Vistaré ” (verse), both rare opuscula, give the details with 
more or less colouring, differing little from the story as taken down on the spot from the lips of a 
neighbouring villager. This version runs as follows :— 


In Yénakardmaya, in Dambadiva, a certain blind woman bore a son, the future Maliyadéva Terunndnse. 
His father also was blind. As the boy grew up he supported his parents, who, shortly before their death, 
called their son near them and said, “ O fortunate son, we have nothing to give you in return for the filial aid you 
have rendered us, save our blessing. But follow the path northwards, and you will reach a forest, where is a pansala 
of a recluse : remain there and serve him, and obtain from him such instruction as he will impart.” As soon as his 
parents died, Maliyadéva, in obedience to their directions, sought out the tapasa priest and bowed down before 
him. The recluse inquired from what country he was come, and wherefore. Maliyadéva told how he had obeyed 
his parents’ behests: then the priest robed him and kept him with him. Some years after he called Maliyadéva, 
his pupil, and said, “ Sémanéra, my time has come to die ; I have nothing to bestow on you, but take the seven 
images of Buddha of solid gold and the bana book with gold covers.’ The same night the priest died. Thereafter 
the Four Guardian gods (Satara-waran Deviyé) descended from the heavens and conferred on the Simanéra the 
name Maliyadéva Terunndnse, saying to him, ‘‘ Thou who art born by the permission of Gautama Buddha in this 
time of Andgata, hearken : Deposited in the centre of the wajjrdsana of 14 cubits, at the foot of a great Bé-tree, isa 
gold karanduva, containing the eye-relic (nétra dhdtu) of the Buddha.” Then Maliyadéva went there, as bid, 
and prayed fervently, and the gold karanduva came to his hands. Taking it and the seven gold images and the golden 
bana book, Maliyadéva sailed through the air by divine power (irdhaya) to this Island of Lanka, and descended at 
Weligodapitiya. There he buried the seven images and the bana book in the sand, but retaining the gold karan- 
duva proceeded to the city of King Gothdbaya, and began to beg. As no one gave to him he went towards the 
king’s palace. The king seeing him approaching from the upper storey of the palace, sent ministers to escort him, 
and, struck with his piety, made him sit on the royal throne and served him with royal food. Afterwards the 
king inquired whence he came. Maliyadéva replied that he came from Yénakdér4maya, and desired the king to 
build for him a pansala and to endow it suitably. Gothdbaya Raja excused himself at that time, saying, “ Two 
tanks are being built ; until they are finished be pleased to reside in this palace.” But the yellow-robed priest at 


’ Two have been secured for the Colombo Museum. 
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once soared into the sky, appearing to the kingly gaze like a safron string long drawn out, and went to Sakra’s 
world (Sakra bhavana). To Sakra he said : ‘I have come here from YonakarAmaya,in Dambadiva. Art thou not 
bidden by the Buddha to bestow on me sixteen 4ramayas at Taldwatupitiya ?” Sakra replied: “O priest, thou 
speakest truly. I shall build and bestow them on you by to-morrow about the time when the shadow is 9 ft.; till 
then remain here.” Then Sakra called to him Visvakarma Divya Putra and Mataliya Divya Putra, and bade them 
go to Mihintalé, and bear away to Talawatupitiya one hundred and sixty stone pillars. After their departure Sakra 
poured down on the earth showers of perfume and flowers, and over them a shower of seven-fold gems and gold, 
knee-deep ; over these again a shower of sand and gravel and of clay, coating all with gingelly oil. Visvakarma 
and Mataliya brought the stones to TalAdwatupitiya, and at the spot where Sakra had caused the showers to fall, 
measured out sixteen divisions and built thereon sixteen dramayas. Then Sakra Deviyo and Maliyadéva Terunndnse 
descended from Sakrabhavana to Talaéwatupitiya, and the god made an offering of the sixteen a4rdmayas to the priest, 
obtaining merit thereby. After that Maliyadéva Terunndnse went to Péradeni Nuwara, where dwelt the King 
Gothdbaya, and said, “I have got me a temple built. Do thou, O king, after visiting it, endow it. When the king 
beheld the sixteen dramayas he was overjoyed, and taking up the bronze tom-tom beat it loudly on the rock Naran- 
gala, and dedicated to Wattdrama all the lands within ear-shot of the sound. Then returning to Péradeni Nuwara 
the king inquired from the queens in the palace whether the sound of the tom-tom had reached them. They 
replied that they had heard it. Then said the king, “ This place, too, is included in the dedication : it is not meet 
for us to remain ; we will go to the city of Attanagala, where dwelt my brother Siri Safiga Bo.” And so all departed. 

Malivadéva priest, after robing an Upasaka Vedarala, remained thirty-one years at Wattdrama, and attained 
Rahatship. 


This legendary account is supplemented by the “‘Wattaram Asna” in one or two particulars. 
After stating how King Gothabaya laid out his city, Chandra-kanti-pura, on the banks of the 
Sri-mdala-gangava, the present Maha-oya, it proceeds to record the Maliyadéva episode, and names 
the buildings erected by Visvakarma :— 

Dividing the ground exactly into 24 lots, and subdividing them again into mahalas, he completed the buildings 
thereon and adorned them. To the south he built Tum-mal-prasdda for the priest Maliyadéva to reside in, and sur- 
rounded it with Upulrémaya, Vipulramaya, Dakshindrémaya, Paschimardmaya, Uttardrdmaya, Purvéramaya, 
Isipatanérdmaya, Jetawandrdmaya, Veériya viharé, Demmatamal vehere, Maliya-maha-paya and Sammukkha déwale, 
twelve 4ramayas in all, and showed them to the priest and returned to the god world. After that Maliyadéva 
Terunndnse carried the seven images of Buddha to Maliya prasdda, and placed tne gold kot in position and deposited 
the relics. The great king (Gothabaya) having adorned the city dedicated this prasdda to Maliyadéva and 12,000 
rahat priests, spending twenty-four laks. When all this had been done the earth quaked with satisfaction. Thereafter 
Gothdbaya and sixty of his ministers entered the sovan path, and Sakra proclaimed the place Wattérama (‘ sur- 
rounded by A’rémayas”). For the purpose of making the necessary offerings for this viharé, within four boundaries 
many villages and gardens were dedicated to Wattarama in the year of Buddha 1691, on Monday, the 7th day of the 
full moon, in the month Esala, by the King Gothabaya, who caused inscriptions to be cut on stone pillars recording 
the date.! Wattdrama, Kehelwatugoda, Walagama, Bamunugama, Narandeniya, Urulédeniya, Panakéva, Kumbuk- 
gama, Pohorambé, Ambuvaygala, Weligodapitiya, Panaliya, and Godigamuva were dedicated to the priest Wanagupta 
by the great king Gothdbaya, born of the pure Solar race, and lineally descended from Mahé Sammata. 

Divested of romance, the facts may be reduced to these: Gothabaya (240-253 A.D.) built 
Pérddeni Nuwara and formed tanks near it; subsequently, influenced by Maliyadéva priest, he 
enriched Wattarama with buildings and endowed the viharé with the several villages named. 

Some of the A’ramayas are identified traditionally. The present buildings occupy the site 
of Uttardramaya ; south lay Demmatamal Vehere and Maliya-maha-pdya, the former a stipa, 
the latter a prasdda, on lofty stone pillars; east was situated the Purvaradmaya another dagaba. 
The other dramayas are believed to have lain north, but a small dagaba just outside the premises 
west, near the path from the high road, was not improbably one. This was excavated not long since 
by the resident priest, and several old bronze images of Buddha found.? 

Entering the walled premises, to the left isan oblong viharé of typeNo. 2, butsubstantially placed 
upon masonry piers. Dimensions: verandah, 51 ft. by 30 ft. 6 in.; viharé, 34 ft. 8 in. by 15 ft.2 in., 
with stone steps built up of fragments drawn from the old 4ramayasround. The vihdré is entered 
opposite the steps, as wellas on the left. Images : to the right, recumbent Buddha, 21 ft. by 5 ft.10 in. ; 
against wall at end, facing the steps, a seated Buddha, 6 ft.7 in. by 4 ft. 10 in. ; standing Buddha on 
either side wall, 8 ft. 3 in. in height, and on left and right wall respectively figures of Vishnu, 9 ft. 
9 in. in height, and Maitri-diviya-raja, 8 ft. 3 in. This is quite a modern building built by the late 
Ganépalla Ratémahatmaya. 

Near it are some ordinary step balustrades (et-hondaval), and four stone monolithic pillars, 
partly octagonal. These, with the old wooden doorframe still kept, formed portions of the older 
viharé built by Lewké Diséwa during the reign of Rajadhi Raja Sinha. This doorframe is 7 ft. 
Ain. by 4 ft.5 in. by 10 in., carved boldly in continuous creeper scroll design, with a déva rupa on the 
lintel and dancing figures in the base panels of the jambs. 

To the right of this viharé is a large two-storied building in brick, about half completed, 
intended ultimately for the chief shrine When finished it will be an imposing building, 
arched below and above with an 8-ft. wide verandah on two sides. Verandah dimensions: 
15 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. in front, and 61 ft. by 8 ft. at side. The viharé area, 55 ft. by 41 ft. Two fine 
carved stone doorframes have been built into the viharé walls in the front, and on the left side : 
that to the front has sideposts 12 ft. in height by 1 ft. 6 in. by 10 in., and a lintel 6 ft. 8 in. by 10 in. ; 
the other, jambs 9 ft. 6 in., lintel 5 ft.7 in. by 8in. Both lintels are heavy and foiled. The carving 
of the side doorframe is an exact copy of the older wood one, but lacks its roundness and finish. 

Immediately in front of this building stands a small viharé, 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. by 9 ft. high, 
nearly completed on the site of an older similar viharé. Images: seated Buddha under makara- 
torana of old type, ornamented with three hansas down the arch on each side holding flowers in their 
beaks: above, in two lines on either side, are seven Dévas, five of them four-armed, and below 
doratapdlas flanking the Buddha. Against the left and right wall, standing Buddha, 5 ft., also under 
makara-torana, with four hansas finished at the extremities of the arch, with a flowery ornament 
and abovethe usual makara face. Dwarfs form the shafts of the supporting pillasters to the torana. 

Near the entrance gateway is a large stone slab, 8 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 in. by 8 ft., on which a 
Sri-patula is carved, brought from the site where the bronze images were dug out. 

To the right of the viharé last-mentioned is an old Bo-maluva, and against it a small déwalé 
dedicated to Kataragama Deviyé, with a mal-poruva in front. 


' The date is that given in the Wattdram Asna, but is clearly wrong. 
?Some of these images have been presented to the Colombo Museum. One, a standing figure, is specially 
noteworthy from having the /e/t forearm raised, instead of the right, as usual. 
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About 100 yards outside the temple premises to the right stood the Demmatamal Vehere. 
This must have been a large sttipa, judging by the ground covered by its present low slope. Upon 
its centre is now built a plain platform, 31 ft. 3 in. square by 4 ft. in height, intended to support a 
dagaba. 

At the same distance further on is a large Bodhi-maluva, 29 ft. by 19 ft. 3 in. of four tiers, 
the highest 10 ft. square, in the centre of which rises a bé-tree, 22 ft. in circumference. Between 
this and a large nda tree is placed, under a roofed shed, the large offering slab to the maluva, 9 ft. 
3 in. in length. 

A few yards to the right ten large monolith pillars still remain upright, and with broken 
pediments of other similar pillars show that the original building—traditionally the Maliya-maha- 
pdadya—must have rested on thirty-five columns, ranged in five rows of seven. These shafts stand 
10 ft 4 in. above ground, and are 1 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 1 in. in thickness. 

About 300 yards to the east, in thick jungle, is pointed out the mound of an old dagaba, all 
that is left of the Purvaramaya. It has a slope of 35 ft., but the stones which supported its base 
have been removed, some to build the platform on the site of Demmatamal Vehere, others for the steps 
of the large viharé, as similar disjointed letters in old character on the blocks at both places prove. 

Between this and the temple buildings runs the bund of a tank with an excellent rock- 
cut sluice, 8 ft. in width. The tank is one of those attributed to Gothdbaya, when he resided at 
Haida-pan-maluva (? Chandra-kanti-pura ), at the foot of Wattéram-kanda. 

At the sides of the steps leading to the viharé have been fixed the only stone pillars (their 
original position seems unknown) bearing inscriptions, one broken in half. The inscriptions are 
far too weather-worn to admit of reading, but the oldest, judging from the form of character, dates 
from the 10th or 11th century. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price, dated December 15, 1886.] 
Paid a visit to the ancient site of Wattarama Vihdré. The present vihdré is comparatively modern, and the 
only remains of the old temple (which, according to tradition, was founded in the fourth century A.D.) are two stone 
pillars, bearing inscriptions in characters almost illegible. Sinhalese experts are unable to decipher them. A new 


viharé is about to be built, and a good deal of new stone carving has been newly executed by an artist from Katu- 
gastota for the purpose. 


Peradeni Nuwara.--About two miles from Wattdrama, in the village of Maérukwatta, is a 
long low hill running down to the Maha-oya and known as Pérddeni-kanda. This hill isnow under 
forest probably some centuries old, but said tobe private property. Here completely hidden by 
the thick growth, with difficulty are to be traced the bare outlines of an old city, traditionally called 
Péradeni Nuwara. 

The “ Wattarama Asna” gives particulars of the building by Gothabaya Raja of Chandra-kanti- 
pura, which may be identified with Pérddeni Nuwara or with Handa-pan-maluva, or with both. 

When 1,088 years had elapsed since the death of Buddha, the teacher of the three worlds, omniscient, and 
852 years after the establishment of Buddhism in Lanka, the King Gothébaya succeeded to the throne of Sri Lagka.! 
He caused the Tunmalprasida to be erected at Attanagalla, and dedicated to that vih4ré many fields, gardens, &c. 
After that, at the place called Talawatupitiya, which is close to Srimala-gangdva (Maha-oya), he caused to be levelled 
sixteen amunams’ extent of land, and built thereon large palaces eastwards, and opened streets, and set up twenty 
gates, and decorated them with gems. He had built, moreover, a large viharé, not far off, named Vanavdsa, and 
gave it to the Chief Priest Wanagutta and 12,000 Maha Rahats to occupy, and supplied them with the four 
requisites. The city was called by the name of Chandra-kdnti-pura. Ata short distance from it the king had a 
tank made, wherein were planted embul, ipul, olu, manel, nelun, &c., and named it Veheradora, and he lived like a 
Diviya Raja. 

By cutting paths through the forest up to, over, and round the stone embankments, some idea 
of the size and plan of the place was gained. A succession of bemmas or embankments fall away 
north, east, and south, from the highest level. Here the rock face and retaining wall gave a circuit 
measurement of 365 yards, the bank varying in height according to the nature of the ground. 

On the west side the escarpment is formed of solid rock; to the south the ground slopes 
gradually down by small bemmas to Vekumbura (‘“tank-field’’), the site of an old tank, the bund and 
sluice of which are quite apparent, though long since converted into paddy fields. Five to six 
embankments form on the north and east sides terraces some 50 ft. wide, between the summit of 
the hill and the Maha-oya. Of these banks, the second from the top is the most substantially built, 
275 ft.in length with a steep slope from 33 ft. to 36 ft. The masonry of all the lemmas is cyclo- 
pean—large stones roughly arranged in courses without mortar, presenting a fairly smooth outward 
face. The whole area on the summit must have been covered with brick and tiled buildings. The 
ground in places is thickly strewn, and can be hardly dug anywhere without striking foundations. 
Doubtless many stone pillars lie buried, but the only stone work noticed was a plain unworked pier, 
4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft., and two plain stone slabs. 

Between the highest and second embankments, and at right-angles to them, was discovered. at 
the foot of an immense muguru tree a flight of stone steps, each 2 ft. by 9 in., cut into the living 
rock. Three steps only showed above ground, and were at first presumed to point to a pokwna. 
Further digging dispelled this view, when fourteen steps had been exposed, with signs of others 
still descending. There isa tradition of an wmmaga, or under-ground passage, to the Maha-oya from 
the city used by the queens for privacy. As the place where the steps sink into the earth is not 
more than 150 yards from the river in a direct line, it is just possible that excavation carried on 
here may confirm the tradition. ; 

Outside the upper level, but connected with it by a straight broad roadway raised across 
depressions, is a natural pokwna in the rock, 35 ft. by 14 ft., with water lilies still growing in it, anda 
few cut steps to mark its brink. 

Whether Pérddeni Nuwara and Handa-pan-maluva were one and the same city, or distinct 
towns, it may be accepted—despite the silence of the ‘“ Mahavansa” and other histories—that they date 
from the time of Gothabaya, whose memory (usually connected not too creditably with the self-banish- 
ment from his throne and saintly death of his elder brother Siri Saiga Bo) the founding of Wattarama 
should go some way to retrieve. 


J 1 There is some error here, 543 and 237 BG. are the usually accepted dates of the death of Buddha and the 
introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. But 1088-543 = 545 (A.D.) : 852-237 = 515 (A.D.) ; neither date tallying with the 
reign of Gothabaya (240-258 A.p., Turnour ; 254-27, Mahavansa editors). 
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Yatidolapahala,—Cave temple, type No. 1. A flight of a hundred stone steps lead up 
from the pansala. Verandah with lean-to roof, 43 ft. 8 in. in length. On the right the verandah 
runs back to the hill, allowing space for a small dagaba under the overhanging rock. As at 
Helamada, the viharé may be entered from this side as well as from the front. Dimensions: 28 ft. 
4 in. by 14 ft. 8 in.; roof slope from 10 ft. 6 in. at junction of front wall to 4ft. 3 in. Images: against 
left wall Vishnu, a seated and standing Buddha; against rock at back, two seated and two standing 
Buddhas alternately ; against right wall, a large figure of the sedent Buddha, 7 ft. 6 in. high by 6 ft. 
6 in. across knees. All the Buddhas framed by “ rays” (/ Budu-res /; standing figures with red, seated 
with yellow robes. Painting: roof, Mara’s war with Buddha ; front wall, scenes from Dhammasunda 
and Wesantara Jatakas and two suns. The heads of the images are so disproportionately large 
as to border on the ludicrous. The last restoration of the viharé was carried out by direction 
of Lewké Disawa. 

Adjoining Yatidolapahala, on the same hill side, is a small cave temple now being restored. 
The old makara-torana has remained almost intact, though the colour has worn off. The Portu- 
guese are said to have struck off the head of the image of the seated Buddha, and thrown it into 
the neighbouring stream at a pool still called Kota-Budu-vala. 


OTARA PATTUWA. 


Beligala,—Among the rock fastnesses of Ceylon, Beligala takes rank with Yapahuwa, though 
hardly with Sigiriya. Rising abruptly from the plain, inacessible save by a single narrow pathway 
winding dangerously close to the rock’s edge, and well supplied with water from natural pokunu 
on its summit, Beligala, when additionally strengthened by masonry ramparts, may well have seemed 
“ fortified around in such a way that no earthly enemies could reach it, but only celestial beings”— 
“so secure, that no human being could enter it, unless through the air.””! 

On the south Beligala is flanked by a range of lower hills, the nearest, Kuda (“small”) Beligala, 
so-called from its similarity to Maha (“great”) Beligala, approaching it within 200 or 300 yards, but 
separated by a yawning gorge. 

The interest attaching to Beligala lies, however, less in its use as a fortress in those troublous 
“Middle Ages” of Sinhalese history, when many a turbulent chieftan was at perpetual strife 
with his equally lawless neighbours, than in the fact of its having served for a period of thirty years 
as a secure resting place for the dalada relic—“ the palladium of Ceylon Buddhism.” 

An admirable account of Beligala was communicated to the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon 
Branch, in 1883, by Mr. R. W. levers, 0.¢.8., then Assistant Government Agent at Kégalla, and 
printed in the Society’s Journal.? 

Even with the advantage of an inspection of the site after it had been further cleared, Mr. 
Tevers’ lucid description needs only to be supplemented by the insertion of such modifications and 
additional particulars as have resulted from a closer examination under more favourable 
conditions. 

Mr. levers, quoting the “ Rajawaliya,” states :— 

The heirs of Danta Kumiray4, son-in-law of a king of Dantapura, in the Kaligga country, settled in the 
Kiraweli Pattuwa 310 a.p., and there remained until the fifteenth century, intermarrying with the royal race. 
Local tradition ascribes the work at Beligala to a Kalinga monarch. I see no reason to doubt that these princes 
made use of the rock as a stronghold. 


It is strange that a place of such religious note and natural strength of position should be so 
briefly noticed in Sinhalese and Pali works. If we may trust the “Kurunégala Vistaré,” the 
credit of first enriching Beligala with temples belongs to Gaja Bahu I. (109-131 A.D.) on his return 
from the conquest of the Chélian kingdom :— 

The Prince Gaja Bahu, son of the younger brother of Sakalakala R4ja4, when he had attained the age of 
sixteen, took up the yakaddva (iron bar), prepared and given him by his father, and striking therewith the waters 
of the great ocean, and, dividing them on this side and on that, passed through, and put forth his power upon 
the Chéliyan’s land. Instead of the 12,000 captives carried away from hence, he took 24,000 captives and 
brought them this side the sea. Then abandoning Dedigama-nuwara he commenced to build Beligala-nuwara. 
He erected the viharé, in breadth 120 cubits and in length 120 cubits, and a nine-storied prdsida (nava- 
mal-prasdda), with round them 500 square (or octagonal) pavilions, 81 sterehouses (gabadd-geval ), 65 treasuries 
(aramudal), and a bé-maluva ( Bodhi-kotuva). Hither he brought the sacred 'Tooth-Relic, which was deposited 
in the city of Gampola, and after building the relic-house (Daladd-gé) on the large rock, made offerings to it, 
burying at-a depth of 80 cubits under the earth the Gold Image of Buddha and the Bowl-Relic that he himself 
had brought from Séli-rata. 


With this exception there would appear to be no detailed mention of Beligala until the reign 
of Vijaya Bahu III. (1240-1267 a.p.). This sovereign brought the dalada from Kotmalé (where 
it had been kept concealed during the twenty years of foreign usurpation that ensued on the invasion 
of the “ Damilas” under Magha), first to Dambadeniya, his royal capital, and thence to Beligala. 

Then the king, thinking “I will not be destroyed in a (future) conquest,’ made a stronghold by raising 
ramparts, masonary works, and gates around Beligala, making it very secure, so that no human being could enter it, 
unless through the air (sky) ; and constructed an incomparable tooth-relic house (Daladageya) like a divine mansion 
descended from heaven on the top of the mountain. And he caused to be built splendid monasteries for dignitaries 
engaged in the protection of the sacred relics, and settled a system of almsgiving for them, and ordered daily 
offerings and processions to be made.’ 


As to when and under what circumstances the fortress was abandoned, there would seem to 
be no record in native or Portuguese annals. Mr. levers thinks :— 


We may safely ascribe the destruction of the buildings to the Portuguese, whose religious zeal would not 
tolerate even a deserted temple of the tooth-relic. 


Till some proof is forthcoming, the disappearance from history of Beligala may more 
charitably be attributed to the removal of the tooth-relic, and with it the train of attendant priests 
to more northern centres of kingly rule. 


1 Mahdvansa; Raja Ratndkaraya. 

2 Jour. R. A. 8. (C.B.), vol. VIII., No. 29, 1884. 

% Mahdvansa, chap. LXXXI., 17-39 (English translation, p.273). See, too, Raja Ratndkaraya and Attanagaluvansa, 
chap. XI., sec, 3, 
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I take the height of the rock to be about 800 or 1,000 ft. It is situated about two miles north of the 42nd 
mile on the Kandy road. Inacessible on all sides, except on the north-east, where the path is steep and narrow, 
it may have been fairly considered impregnable. 

The name would appear-to have arisen from a fancied resemblance in the shape of the rock to a beli fruit. 
The analogy of nomenclature of rocks in the district, such as Alagala, Batalagala, Urakanda, &c., make this probable; 
but tradition has a story that a Bréhmin, travelling with a shoot of the bd-tree, rested beside a beli tree, in this village, 
and placed the sacred shoot on a branch of the bedi tree, and went to eat hisrice. When he came toremove the bowl 
it was found that the shoot had grown down through the bowl, and beside the tree to the ground, and was firmly 
rooted there. There is now neither Jeli nor bd-tree on the rock. 


The derivation of Beligala, as set out in the “Kadaim-pot,” has already been noted. 

The path to the summit leads out of the courtyard of the dwelling of the old Kérala, who lives at the foot 
of the rock, and who purchased the arable land on the summit from the Crown in 1862. Steps are cut in the bare 
rock somewhat after the fashion of those on the path to the Peak. 

Half way up, and beside the path, there is a cave, about 18 yards deep by 5 yards wide, which tradition calls 
a mura-gé, or “guard-house.” Higher up are the remains of a stone rampart placed after the fashion of those 
at Sigiri, and a heap of broken pillars and steps, which appear to have been a gateway. Beyond this there is a flat 
space about 50 yards by 20 yards, and by this the path went round the summit to the south side, where the King’s 
Palace was situated. 


The path skirts eastwards along the face of the rock. There are two caves on the north-east 
side and a third on the south-east: the entrances of all open on to the path. What Mr. Ievers terms 
“the King’s Palace” on the information of his guides (for it was then and till very recently 
covered with dense low jungle) is described below more fully. 

With some difficulty I ascended directly the north platform of the Dalad4 Maligawa, and I annex a rough 
sketch showing the positions of the places mentioned. The summit, I think, is about 8 or 10 acresin extent, but it 
may be more. 

On this site there still remains a quantity of pillars and stones, which appear to have been cornices with a 
plain moulding. 

Only two plain pillars remain. The old Kérdla, since dead, with excess of religious fervour 
attempted from the remains of basement flags to erect anew building, but only the first course 
of the basement was laid. 

A number of pillars have been taken down by the Kérdla along a “shoot” made of kétul tree trunks, to form 
basement of granaries, thresholds, and steps. But as the pillars seem devoid of carving or artistic merit, there is not 
much to regret in the vandalism. Here remain in situ two carved trunks of elephants, such as usually crown the 
summit of flight of steps, and a stone patra, or “ bowl,” one and a half foot in diameter. 

There is also a curious monolith, 6 ft. 6 in. long, and 3 ft. wide, and having at each end a tenon to fit a 
mortice. 

In the centre isa nicely-carved boss, or omphalos, in relief. This may have been a sidepost of a door, but it 
seems unnecessarily broad for the purpose, though there are some broader than this at Anurddhapura. 


The elephant-trunk rises (et-hondaval) were removed to their present position by the 
deceased Kérala, no one knows exactly from whence. The “stone pdtra” was either a lamp, or 
more probably a basin for washing the flower offerings. 

The correct measurements of the monolith slab are 5 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 9 in. by 6in. It 
hasatenonat oneend only. The “ boss” is an open lotus nicely carved in low relief, 1 ft. in diameter. 
It is difficult to conjecture what purpose the slab served, unless for a mal-poruwa, or offering slab. 

South of this platform we are met by a deep but narrow ravine, which has been banked up at each end as a 
reservoir for water. It is now dry. Passing over the bund we find the summit of the rock bare of earth, and 
bowl-shaped, and pierced all over with holes, some square, but nearly all oblong, 4 in. by 2 in., and 3 in. deep. 
They seem to have been cut without regard to any plan or in line, and very close together—not more than two yards 
apart, and sometimes less. I think these are the holes made to support wooden pillars sustaining a level platform 
on the top of the rock. West of this rock, and deep below it, lies a natural depression, which has been formed into 
a tank or pokuna, 20 yards by 8 yards, having a retaining wall on the west side. This no longer holds water. 


The summit of the rock is split into two by a chasm (“the ravine”), some 20 ft. deep and 15 
broad. The Daladdé Maligdwa stood on this part of Beligala, and was connected by a bridge, as traces 
of rock cut steps prove, with the southern summit of the rock. This southern point is considerably 
higher than the rest of the rock, and slopes steeply all round. Here may well have been located 
the actual relics, their shrine where votaries worshipped being close at hand across the gully. 

Doubtless Mr. Ievers had not leisure to carefully work out the holes at this spot, or on other 
parts of the rock. So far from having been cut “ without regard to any plan orin line,” examination 
shows in the case of all these socket-holes (and they may be found all over the face of Beligala, though 
perhaps most are now hidden beneath the layer of grass which carpet portions of the hill top 
to a depth of some inches), the most ingenious arrangement for economising space without sacrificing 
picturesqueness in the erection of wooden buildings. 

The holes on the extreme summit disclose the plan of an oblong building with eleven holes 
on each side and one at either end, intended for the reception of posts, upon which cross beams 
supporting the roof would rest. A little nearer the chasm is a larger and deeper socket-hole, 
which may have held a flagstaff. 

But the plan and happy grouping of the smaller huts which seemed to have been dotted all 
over the rock as close to the sides as safety permitted, merits chief admiration. On the south-west 
side (between F and D, in Mr. Ievers’ plan), within an area of 220 ft. by 45 ft. are rectangular 
holes, 4 in. by 2 in. by 3 in., sufficient for a range of twenty-five perfect octagonal pavilions, three 
rows deep. The outer posts stood 5 ft. 6 in. from the central pole, the socket for which is invari- 
ably wider and deeper thanthe rest. Add to this that the buildings were railed in by a row of 
63 posts, 3 ft. apart on the outer side, to prevent accident, and of 35 posts 6 ft. apart on the inner, 
to shut off ingress, and the grand capabilities of Beligala asa military encampment or monastic 
retreat may be conceived. 

Owing to the tenacity and extent of the grass covering, it was not possible to more than 
verify the conjecture that similar buildings covered the surface of the rock on the north and 
west sides also, its lay to the east not allowing of requisite space. Some hundreds of soldiers, 
or more probably of “the yellow-robed fraternity,” must have at one time lived together on Beligala. 

The pokuna (C) which Mr. Ievers puts west, lies rather south-west hetween the bare rook 
and ), It holds water except in the dry season. 
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Descending from this 19k on the south side, we reach a large flat space now overgrown by jungle, and here 
the Palace must have stood. But with the exception of some mounds of brick and rubbish, and some pillars and 
steps, even the ruins have perished, or have been covered up. 


The position of D is correctly given in Mr. Ievers’ plan. But the plan of the building having 
necessarily been drawn from imagination, gives a wrong idea: now that the jungle is cleared, it is 
easy to trace its configuration. ‘Three rows of short stone piers (scappled roughly to about 1 ft. square) 
in triple lines run back from the south in the direction of the highest point on the rock. 
The width of all three of these rows is the same, viz., 10 ft., but the interspaces differ, the row on 
the left being 60 ft. from the central row, which is separated only by half that distance from the 
third on the right. This difference was accidental, and due to exigencies of space. The whole 
of the thirty stones of the left row (46 ft. in length) still remain in situ; in the middle row but 
few ; of that to the right some twenty pillars. Steps lead up to the central row, at the back of 
which the ground is raised. The enclosed area within these rows of pillars is traditionally known 
as the Raja Mdligawa, or “the King’s Palace,” and as the arrangement of the flanking rows, if 
united at front and back, would follow that of old Kandyan walawwas with inner courtyard, the 
identification seems reasonable. The chief hall orroom would then be placed on the mound behind 
the middle row, with sleeping apartments, kitchens, and storehouses to right and left. 

A trial shaft was cut through the row of piers on the right, and disclosed a brick foundation 
between the centre and inner lines at a depth of 3 ft. The stones being low and unmorticed, 
probably had wooden beams laid transversely across from which the buildings rose as with vihdrés 
of type No. 2 or older Kandyan granaries. 

On the south-east the rock falls away bare of earth by several platforms to the belt of jungle which sur- 
rounds the summit above the cliffs. Here we find two ponds or pokunu: one cut in the rock of oblong shape, 
25 ft. by 10 ft. by 6 ft. ; the other lower down, and circular in shape, formed by a large bund, on which large trees 
grow. This is about 20 yards in diameter. Both these hold water still. 

On the north-east side there is said to be a large cave, but the difficulty of descending to its entrance and 
want of time prevented me from making any exploration. 

Read “south-east”? for “north-east”? for the position of this cave. It was reached with 
difficulty as no path had been cleared. It resembles the other two caves already mentioned, and 
served a like purpose. . 

It is curious that no inscriptions are to be found. I was shown a sign, mark, or letter, 6 in. by 3 in, cut in 
the rock near the small pond, thus :— 


N S 


W 


I thought at first that it was the sign Sri, and it somewhat resembles it from my sketch, but the cut sign was 
not like S7%. 

The wood-cut represents the letter nearly: it is 8 in. in height, and the older form of the 
Sinhalese ©,and may have had a limitary signification, 7.¢., ®, ma = &® hima, or g®, ima. When 
the whole top surface of the rock is*divested of grass (and this can be done easily in the dry season), 
it is likely that some inscription will be found. 

Between this point and the Raja Mdligdwa the rock is nearly level, and is diversified by a 
small but thick grove of trees, which was without doubt purposely retained, perhaps as a retreat 
for the queens. The shade even at noon is sufficiently dense to give perfect protection against 
the intense heat thrown off by the rock. 

With the limited time and means at disposal it was thought advisable to confine excavation 
to the Daladd Mdligadwa site. Commencing from the chasm, on the edge of which the building 
stood, a trench was first run straight through the centre, then gradually widened, until virtually the 
whole interior had been dug up. The building was probably square, with brick walls resting on a stone 
basement of simple moulding. A cross wall divided it into outer and inner compartments. 
The largest bricks unearthed measured 12 in. by 6} in. by 2} in. and 11 in. by 74 in. by 12 in: the 
tiles, 84 in. by 44 in., slightly fluted with two arrises made to project at one end 13 in. The roof 
beams, which were of wood and joined by large quatrefoil-headed nails, 3 in. in diameter (of which 
two were found), must have fallen in, for the earthenware moulded kota, or finial, was dug out near 
the centre. : 

Beyond a few gold beads of a necklace and thirty-seven copper coins of Sahasa Malla 
(1205-1207 A.D.), Raja Lilavati (1202-1255 a.p.), and Dharmmédsoka Déva (1213-14 A.D.), nothing 
else was found. The coins, in themselves of slight numismatic value, tend to confirm the erection 
of the Dalada Maligawa by Vijaya Bahu III. in the thirteenth century. 


Beligala Vihare—The temple premises, which are walled and somewhat extensive, are 
situated close to the minor road, a mile from Beligala-kanda. Passing through a lofty lich-gate 
entrance, large enough to admit elephants, the modern viharé lies nearly opposite. To the right, on 
a higher terrace, stands a weather-worn dagaba, to the left a bddhi-maluwa, 334 ft. square, with steps 
flanked by et-hondaval, and two attenuated octagonal pillars with knob capitals. On the maluwa 
platform are some carved mal-tatu. There are five bd-trees—one a shoot of the “Sri Maha Bodin- 
wahanse” at Anuradhapura, 

Further back on the left, in a line with the bédhi-maluwa, is the old hypostyle vihdré. 
It is an upstair building reached at either end from below by wooden steps and trap-doors, and 
probably fairly represents the original building, though the woodwork must have been renewed 
more than once. The image and painting of the vihdré are modern. The wooden storey was 
originally supported on twenty-six monolithic pillars, 11 ft. 6 in. in height by 10 in. square, plainly 
squared, some of which have had to be replaced by wooden supports. There is a half-wall verandah 
all round under the same roof, with similar pillars, 8 ft. by 10 in. square. The open pillared space 
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below the vihare—now used as the bana-maduwa—does not seem to have been closed in by walls. 
The building, inclusive of the verandah, is 54 ft. in length by 34 ft. 10 in. in breadth. 

In front of the doorway leading into the temple precincts is a fine sa%da-kada-pahana, or 
““moon-stone,” resembling somewhat the well-known stones at Anuradhapura, but with details 
which mark it with a distinct individuality recalling the lower medallions in the Amaravati railing. 
As at Anuradhapura the stone is divided into four concentric bands surrounding a lotus. But in 
lieu of the familiar rows of animals (elephants, lions, bulls, and horses) and hansas (with lotus 
sprig in bill) passing across the field from left to right, alternating with bands of conventional 
leaves, and a foliaged scroll, on the Beligala moonstone, the three inner rows of animals (each line 
differing from the others) meet in the centre ; only the outermost band retains the leaves, eight on 
either side of a central makara face. The second band has fourteen vydgras with heads reversed, 
save the last two; the next, twelve elephants, with left back leg raised, as if running: the third 
and innermost row apparently ten horses saddled and bridled. At either side where it abuts against 
the door sill the moonstone is finished by a makara with unusually long legs, head thrown back, 
and extended jaws, stretching across the two outer bands. The lotus, 2 ft. 1 in. in diameter, rises 
from 2 in. to 3 in. above the rest of the surface. The true radius of the stone is 3 ft. 1 in., but it 
departs from the customary semi-circle in projecting 3 ft. 104 in. from the base which measures 7 ft, 
6 in. across the makaras. The carving is spirited and life-like, and in fair preservation, considering 
the wear the stone has received from the feet of generations of worshippers at the viharé. 

That this temple would obtain some at least of the reflected glory of the Dalada Maligawa 
on Beligala is but natural. The temple probably flourished so long as the relics remained enshrined 
near, and sunk into unimportance on their removal. Thus from the “ Mahavansa” we learn that 
Kalikala Sahitiya Pandita Pardkrama Bahu IIT. (1267-1301 a.D.), son and successor of Vijaya Bahu 
III., “caused his heir-apparent to establish a pirivena (monastery) called after his own name 
Bhuvaneka Bahu pirivena, at Beligala Viharé,” which was then “embellished with prdsdda and 
mandapa,” and “made great offerings to the three gems (Buddha, his doctrine, and his priests) 
during seven days.” The “Pujavaliya’! describes the buildings so erected at Beligala-paya as a 
parivena and a royal temple (rdja-maha-vihare). 

No inscription remains to testify to this kingly endowment. But the temple possesses an old 
copper sannasa purporting to have been granted in 1958 A.B. (1415 A.D.) by Sri Satga Bo Parakrama 
Bahu [VI. J; of Kotté. It recites that in consequence of the bowl-relic of the Buddha having been 
deposited in Beligala-nuwara upon the prayers of the gods, a shrine for a sedent image and 
another for a standing figure of Buddha were built, the nétra mangalya held. Bana was preached 
by Sendipperuma Térasdmi of Siyané Koralé, and the Dorakada-asna recited by Sendipperuma 
Bandara, the former being appointed Chief Priest, and the latter head of the laymen. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. H. Wace dated February 6, 1885.] 

On the way visited Beligala Vihdré, which is well situated in a fine and cleanly-kept square compound—an 
old temple founded in the time of King Déwanampiya Tissa. The viharé is above the bana-maduwa—a rather 
unusual arrangement. The priests complain that the revenues of the temple are now but small. From the stonework 
and carving it was evidently a well-to-do establishment once. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated December 16, 1886.] 

At Kumbalgama is the rock Beligala, on the summit of which is the site of the former Daladé Maligdwa 
erected by King Vijaya Bahu III., 1244 a.p. Climbed to the top and camped out for breakfast. There is no 
inscription, nor are there any traces of the mdligdwa, beyond a few holes cut in the rock for lamps. 

At the foot of the hill is the present Beligala Viharé, originally founded, it is said, in 59 B.c. There are 
numerous stone pillars (plain) and two fine balustrades. 

Lendurumulla,—Rock temple, type No. 1. Restored by Lewké Distwa. Viharé 21 ft. by 12 ft. 
7 in.; height, 16 ft. 5 in., sloping to 6 ft. Images: recumbent Buddha as at Helamada, but standing 
Buddha against left wall. All painting worn away except on the roof, which shows a large flower 
pattern, with paficha-nari-geté in centre, well drawn. The viharé is now under repair, and it is to 
be feared that a hideous wall, hiding the viharé completely and ruining its outward appearance, 
will be built by the priest despite all protest. 


KiRAWELI PATTUWA (WEST). 

Algama,—There are two viharés in this village, very similar, both of type No. 2. 

(i.) Viharé (Ihalagama). Dimensions: verandah and porch 27 ft. by 13 ft. ; of vihare 12 ft. 
8 in. by 7 ft. Images: seated Buddha, 4 ft. 9 in. by 3 ft. 10 in., yellow robed, face and figure well 
modelled ; Vishnu and Saman. Doratupalas painted on outside of front wall. Behind are some 
old na and bé trees. The temple is attached to Attanagala Viharé, and was repainted five years ago. 
Tt dates from the reign of Vira Parakrama Bahu VIII. (1485-1505 A.D.). 

(ii.) Viharé (Pahala Pansala in Medagama), an older shrine, with eight stone steps leading 
into the verandah, but withoutaporch. Imagesand painting as in viharé (i.), but showing signs of age. 

Dorawaka,—A déwalé dedicated to Nata Deviyo with small Pattini Déw4lé attached. These 
stand separately within atemenos enclosure, 185 ft. by 77 ft. round which isan outer procession path 
550 yds. in circuit. The whole length of the Nata Déwalé, including the fronting dig-gé, is 25 ft. 
The verandah surrounding the sanctuary is 12 ft. square and the Déwalé itself 8 ft. 1Oin. with an upper 
maligawa. The Pattini Déwalé, 8 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft., is on the left, the muluten-gé totheright. The 
abharana, or insignia, are of the usual description. The Dorawaka Déwalé is registered for a consi- 
derable extent of land, and dates traditionally from the time of Bhuvaneka Bahu VI. (1464-71 A.D.). 

Ganegama,—Ait Dorawaka. Viharé of type No. 2; built up on low stone piers, which stand 
on an outer platform of earth, with substantial cylindrical and square masonry pillars and covered 
by tiled roof. Dimensions: platform 21 ft. by 16 ft. ; viharé 8 ft. by 6 ft. 4 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. in height. 
Images : seated Buddha with red robes, Vishnu on right, Saman on left. Painting: Rahat priest 
and portrait of incumbent on the walls; roof with nari-lata and creeper design. On either side 
vihaéré door doratupdlas, 6 ft.6 in. in height, holding pwnkalas (small pots) shrouded by huge 
blue cobras with expanded hoods, 

There was formerly a cave temple at Ganégama much higher up the hill than the present 
viharé. When it fell into disrepair the practical villagers, to save themselves the steep climb 


' Written in the reign of K.S. 8. Pandita Paradkrama Bahu III. by Mayurapada Terunnanse, brother of the Chief 
Priest of Wagiri Parvata (Wakirigala). See supra, p. 45. 
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even at the risk of forfeiting the additional “merit” obtainable thereby, compromised by building 
the existing temple half way up. 


Tambugala,—Cave temple, type No. 1, beneath an overhanging rock of moderate height. A 
lean-to tiled roof covers a modern pillared verandah on three sides. The vihdré is small, 16 ft. 
8 in. by 11 ft. 8 in., and in height from 11 ft. 9 in. to 8 ft. 9 in. Images: seated Buddha under a 
recently-modelled makara-torana ornamented with lotuses, poorly executed ; against side wall, two 
standing Buddhas, all three red-robed; nearer the door, Vishnu on the left, with Saman opposite. 
Painting : roof, lotuses ; side walls, Buddhas standing and seated and six Rahat priests. At entrance 
to viharé against outside walls, flanking janitors, 7 ft. high. 

This viharé was restored by Vipasa Unnanse, the present incumbent, in 1859. It is the only 
temple of type No. 1, in the west division of the Kiraweli Pattuwa, and suffers by comparison merely 
from present day failure to reach the art level of past centuries. 


Uduwaka,—A cave temple of peculiar construction. The beetling rock, 70 ft. in vertical 
height, forms a cave 79 ft. in length by 36 ft.in depth. The ample platform, levelled 4 ft. above 
the ground, makes it clear that the original intention was to erect a series of viharés in line, with 
walled front running to meet the rock, as at Lenagala and elsewhere. From some cause this more 
ambitious design has never been carried out: instead, an insignificant box-like structure of wood 
and clay, cubi-form, 19 ft. by 18 ft. and 9 ft. in height, has been built against the back of the rock. 

‘The internal adornment of the viharé shows that it is not modern. The makara-torana, 
under which is a seated Buddha (2 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in.), is of the old type, on a buttress, ornamented 
by lotuses and dwarf supporters, with Deviyd above in nearly full relief. A large nd tree 
immediately opposite the viharé, 16 ft.in girth, speaks to the antiquity of the place. 


KiRAWELI PATTUWA (HAST). 


Ambepussa.—A bout a mile from the resthouse, at the foot of a high hill, isa déwalé dedicated 
to Pattini Deviyd, built under the rock. Dimensions: 11 ft. by 10 ft. 5 in; height of the cave only 
5 ft.; at doorway, which is unusually narrow, but 2 ft. by 1 ft. 4in. There are the usual insignia 
of the deity with three exceptionally large halan, 1ft.7in. by 10 in. The garrulous Kapurala, 
interviewed by Mr. Price, still lives, but is very feeble, and unable to share in the services. 

About thirty yards higher up the hill is another cave with an inscription of twenty-one 
letters above in cave character. 

The resthouse, the “ half-way house” to Kandy in old coaching days, has been reduced in 
size, and is rarely visited by travellers now-a-days. A lantana-covered knoll is pointed outas the site 
of the“ Royal Hotel” of Mahahena, established in January, 1832, prior to the erection of the resthouse. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Levers dated July 30, 1884.] 

Sent Gunasékara Mudaliyar a copy of a rock cave inscription which I found at Ambépussa, and cannot 
decipher, as it is not in Dewandagara, nor, I think, Aséka alphabet. Some of the letters are identical with the latter. 

August 5.—Received translation of cave inscription, which appears to be of usual character. “This is the 
AV Oisaiecndesss PUGI0S) A hos vase ” &e, 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated June 12, 1887.] 

Yesterday afternoon went to the top of Angoda-kanda close to Ambépussa: a fine view. There is to be a 
bonfire there on June 28. Also visited the old Pattini Déwalé, and listened with interest to the stories of 
the old Kapurala. According to his own account he is 97 years of age, but on my reckoning I make him 82. 
He gave a vivid description of the panic which ensued on the capture of the king of Kandy, and how he and all 
the people of this neighbourhood hid in the jungles when the “white men” made their appearance. There is 
nothing remarkable about the déwalé, except its antiquity, the exact date of its foundation being unknown. The 


chief features of the interior are the brass mangoes, the fruit from which the goddess Pattini sprung at her birth, 
and the huge bangles such as she is said to have worn. 


Dedigama,—Two miles off the Colombo-Kandy road at Nelundeniya, near the 40th mile. 
Dedigama wasa royal village, and, as the ruined dagabas testify, a place of some note in early times. 
According to the “Kurunégala Vistaré,” Gaja Bahu I. (109-131 A.D.) abandoned Dedigama-nuwara 
when he erected the buildings at Beligala. 

The present viharé premises are small, and are situated on a strip of garden land surrounded 
by paddy fields. The viharé itself is built on stone piers, type No. 2. The interior images and 
painting have been restored within modern times. 

At the back isa Bédhi-maluwa banked with loose stones. Two small doratupdla terminals 
(one now broken) flank its steps. Against its front face on the right is placed a well-carved stone 
vydgra, in full round, but the head has been broken off at the neck. This and the “guard stones” 
are probably relics of the ancient city. 

To the left of the platform isa stone pillar, 5 ft. by 1 ft. 7 in., inscribed on two sides with a 
Sinhalese gal-sannasa, a good deal weather-worn, but to be read with some difficulty. It records the 
grant to the temple of one amunam of paddy land by Bhuvaneka Bahu [VI., 1464-71 a.D., or VIL., 
1534-42 a.D.] of Kotté. The extent of land possessed by the temple is still exactly an amunam, and 
the resident priest was not little pleased to find his right confirmed in stone. 

Within a hundred yards of the viharé, but inno way connected with it, is a large brick-built 
thaipa, now covered with trees and undergrowth. The ddégaba was never completed, and is still 
known as Kota Vehere (“short dagaba”’). Measurements make the slope all round 59 ft., and the 
diameter of the truncated cone 203 ft., showing that the dagaba was carried up to about half its 
projected hemispherical height. In the vicinity, apparently of much the same age, are one or two 
smaller dagabas. 

These dagabas were undoubtedly freely drawn on by the Portuguese for the erection of the 
forts at Menikkadawara and Holambuwa, as in more recent times by the neighbouring villagers, to 
build their houses and garden walls. Bricks are at a discount within some miles, and the supply is 
virtually inexhaustible. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated December 17, 1886.] 


At Dedigama there is a fine viharé which is said to have been founded by King Sri Bhuvaneka Bahu, 1275 a.p. 
(circa). A stone pillar has an inscription, apparently Dewan4gara characters, which are fortunately quite legible. 
A mile further on are the remains of a large dagaba, which is said to have been erected in the thirteenth 
century A.D. by King Vijaya Baéhu III. Quantities of old bricks lying about. I asked the people to have the 
ruin cleared of jungle, and they promised to see to the work being done. 
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Lenagala,—This rock temple (type No. 1), strictly Pahala Lenagala Vih4ré, situated two miles 
from Mattamagoda on the Ruwanwella-Arandara minor road, is perhaps the largest in the district. 
In the bold grandness of its outline it far surpasses any. A gradual ascent from the village leads to 
the terrace by the left or lowest edge of the overhanging hill-side, which, from a few feet, mounts 
rapidly to over one hundred, covering laterally a space of 36 ft. The katdré has been deeply cut 
along the entire brow at a height of 55 ft. from the ground, and must have involved great labour. 

The solid front wall of the three viharés, which are in line, built of stone and mud, meets 
the shelving rock at a height of 27 ft., and has a facade extending 66 ft. Partition walls running at 
right-angles to the rock form the three viharés. They range in size and importance from the right. 

An ordinary lean-to tiled verandah, 4ft. above the ground, projects from the front wall, and 
above its roof is still visible a coloured representation of a perahera, much faded, in which riders 
on elephants and horses, with flag-hbearers, escort a five-tiered karanduwa on a car. When the 
viharés were recently repainted, this scene fortunately escaped renovation. Very similar painting 
adorns the outer wall at Maniyangama Viharé in the Pan4wal Koéralé, but nowhere else in the 
Three and Four Koralés. As Maniyangama Viharé was certainly restored during the reign of 
Kirti Sri Raja Sinha, a clue is furnished to the age of the last adornment of Lenagala prior to 
the very modern re-touching of the viharés. 

Viharé (i).—Doorframe of stone, 11 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. by 8 ft., carved with foliage scroll; at 
base of jambs three-quarter face lions, open-jawed, within panel; in centre of lintel a déva rupa. 
Dimensions of viharé: 31 ft. 6in. by17ft.9in. Images: against back wall, a sleeping Buddha, 29 ft. 
in length, 6 ft. in height to left shoulder, yellow-robed; left wall, standing figures of Buddha and 
Vishnu. On roof above the recumbent Buddha is painted an awning of lotuses and diaper pattern ; 
further forward seated Buddha, worshippers, and seven dagabas. On the right wall a vivid 
delineation of Mara’s futile assaults on the Buddha, sitting placidly beneath the b6-tree; with four 
gods and nine grahayd. Upon the inner face of the front wall scenes from Sivi and Vesantara 
Jatakas, the tanks, dagabas, and bé-trees of Anurédhapura, Buddha seated under a bé-tree and 
overshadowed by the seven-hooded cobra Muchalinda, a tusked Raksaya, and Malava-poré. On left 
wall erect Buddha with Vishnu and Saman and another deva near. Back wall, the Buddha seated 
under makara-torana and tunmdl-prdsdda with five dévas adoring on either side. 

Viharé (ii).—Doorframe, 6 ft. 8in. by 4 ft.3in. by 7 ft., with different liya-vel. In centre 
of lintel two deviyd, and at bottom of the sideposts rampant lions. This viharé is about half the 
length of shrine (i), being 15 ft. 10 in. by 12 ft. Images: opposite the entrance against the 
rock a seated Buddha, 3 ft. 3 in. in height. Painting on the roof : three ddgabas separated by a 
black and a white cobra, and red and white lotuses 1 ft. in diameter. On left and front walls 
déva rupas and a standing Buddha. The right wall bears the Dharmmapdla Jataka, but otherwise 
is disfigured by some execrable daubs. 

Viharé (iii)—Doorframe, 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft.2 in. by 7 ft. Creeper carving again different : 
here it assumes the de-pota, or double form, entwining dancing figures as at Kappagoda and 
Ambulugala. Over the door a makara-torana. In the panels at the base of the jambs full-front 
figures of dwarfs, straddle-legged, with one arm raised, holding whips. The vihdaré is small, 
7 ft. 7in. by 10 ft. It, too, contains a single image, the Buddha seated, 4 ft. high, against the back 
wall. Painting: lotus and diapers as in viharé (i); left wall Vishnu and Saman; right wall 
Kataragam Deviy6 riding his peacock ; round the upper face of the walls the twenty-four “ assurances” 
of the Buddha (Suvisi-vivarana). 

All the viharés were repainted in 1879-80, and, except where the artist was allowed a free 
hand, the colouring (mostly retouching of former work) is on the whole creditable. 

On the face of the rock above its junction with the viharé wall is a deeply cut inscription in 
the oldest form of cave character. By the aid of arecanut stem ladders it is now possible, at some 
risk, to examine the inscription from end to end. It so closely resembles that of Yatahalena as to 
leave no doubt that this cave was dedicated at the same time, and by the same donors. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated July 26, 1887.] 

At Lenagama there is an old viharé lately restored, and now in very good preservation. There are three 
chapels, to each of which there is a doorway of three large stones, finely carved and well preserved. On the 
rock above the viharé are traces of an inscription, the characters of which are Dewandgara. Unfortunately the 
inscription is obscured by a retaining wall, which has been built under the rock, and which cannot be removed 
without much expense and difficulty. A copy of this inscription has been sent to Government. The temple 
is said to have been founded by King Walagam Bahu (100 a.p.). The images were erected by King Kirti Sri 
(1744 A.D.). 


Menikkadawara.—Two miles from Dedigama lie the villages of Holambuwa and Menikkada- 
wara. These seem to have been included by the Portuguese historians under one name variously spelt.! 
What Sitaéwaka was to the Dutch, and later even to the British, with far more emphasis Menikkadawara 
was to the Portuguese. It was their chief fortified encampment within Kandyan territory, 
holding with minor outposts at Alauwa, Pitagaldeniya, Bisowela, Kannattota, and Balana, the road 
and river communication between Colombo and the interior. 

Good reasons must have doubtless induced that able soldier Hieronymo d’Azevedo to pitch 
so important an encampment on a hill-girt plain in preference to the commanding heights which 
encircle Menikkadawara. He had nought to fear from artillery sweeping his camp: the enemy 
had probably no cannon and few muskets. Well was the ground selected both at Holambuwa (where 
the larger encampment must have been placed) with its stone or brick fort, and at Menikkadawara 
with its smaller earthwork redoubt. Surrounded on all sides by paddy fields or ow/7t?, with sentinels 
posted at each pass across the ranges of hills which form an amphitheatre nearly a mile in diameter, 
a garrison would have timely warning of the approach of the foe from whatever quarter, and 
be under arms fully prepared to resist any direct assault. 

From the area within the entrenchments at Holambuwa and Menikkadawara it is obvious 
that 300 to 400 soldiers could not have been accommodated. They probably bivouacked round the 
fort under talipot huts, which could be as easily run up as fired when an attack was imminent. 


' Manicavare (Ribeiro, Saa Meneses): Manicarvara (Baldaeus) ; Manicarva (G. van Keulen’s map) ; Manicraoiare 
(De L’Isle map); Manicramare (Le Grand) ; Manikramare (Valentyn) ; Mameraticate (De Vries). 
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Of Menikkadawara-nuwara, which Sri Raja Sinha and Vijaya Bahu, younger brothers of 
Dharmma Pardkrama Bahu IX. (1505-1527 a.D.), are said to have built, no remains are known. 

By the Portuguese Menikkadawara was occupied as a fortified post first in 1598 by D’ Azevedo 
when in the field against Raja Sinha I. :— 


After the gaining of the victories in the Seven Corlas which we have described, and the destruction of the 
enemies’ stockades, the General D. Jeronymo d’Azevedo determined to send and make a stockade in Manicravaré, 
as it was nearer to the kingdom of Candea, in order to be able to conquer it from there ; and to build in that 
stockade a military magazine and barrack, that it might serve as a garrisoned fortress near the Four Corlas. 
This stockade he decided should be of stone for better fortification and security of the troops who were 
to be stationed there. Wherefore he collected a large number of pioneers and workmen, and all the tools and 
materials necessary for the work. These he entrusted to Salvador Pereira da Silva, who set out with an ample body 
of Lascoreens and as many Portuguese soldiers as could be assembled ; and, one league before reaching the fort of 
Manicravaré in the past September of [15]98, he pitched his camp, in which he remained some days. During this 
halt was collected the plant necessary for the work, in order to complete everything the day they arrived. 
He suspected that the Tyrant had a mind to surprise our troops before they had fortified themselves, so as 
to hinder a work which would be of great embarrassment and, harm to him, as they [the Portuguese] would 
thereby block the gates of the kingdom of Candea, where he would be confined. The requisite materials having been 
collected, our men set out for the plave where the fortress was to be made, and on arriving at it they at once 
fortified themselves ; and when the following night came, on which the enemy had determined to surprise them, 
there was already made a defensible fort of wood, our men quite secure inside it, and the enemy frustrated in their 
design without daring to meddle with them. 

Our men soon put their hands to the work of [building] the fortress of stone, on which they spent a period 
of four months at great loss and labour ; and whilst engaged therein they did not fail to make several incursions 
into the territories of the Tyrant, from which they always returned victorious. 

The Tyrant seeing that he could not stop that work, determined to draw away the General. Wherefore he 
proceeded with his army to the frontiers of Dinavaca, and commenced to make war vigorously on ‘those districts 
which were ours. Upon this the General hastened thither with another army which he had formed of soldiers 
taken from the garrisons in various parts, leaving them, however, guarded. He sent Captain Salvador Pereira 
da Silva in command. to oppose the enemy: this the latter did, and in several encounters routed them. The 
fortress of Manicravaré was carried on until the whole was completed, with its walls, bastions, and a tower of two 
stories in the middle, the work being so well finished and strong, that it was considered impregnable throughout that 
Island. Thither the said General proceeded with the rest of the army at the beginning of the past January of 
[15]99, and made preparations for making an inroad into the Corlas.! 

D. Hierome de Azevedo in Ceylon, raising a strong fort at Manicravaré to be the nearer to the kingdom of 
Candea, the conquest whereof was his chief aim, so perplexed the usurper that he, setting out several bodies with 
the king of Uva to distract our General, was in all places by him overthrown.? 

D. Jeronymo being informed of this (the incursion of the Kandyans into Portuguese territory) provided 
the stockade of Manicravaré, in which he was, with three companies of soldiers, the Captains of which were Thome 
Coelho, who was head of all, Joad Serrao da Cunha, and Diogo de Aranjo, and with victuals and ammunition for 
many days.’ 


This first and larger fortified camp was evidently placed, not at Menikkadawara, but at the 
adjoining village Holambuwa. Here still may be seen a mound, nearly circular and flat on the 
surface, 242 ft. in length by 231 in breadth, strewed with brick and tiles, with an escarpment 
8 ft. to 10 ft. Stone there is little or none, and it may be doubted whether the fort, together 
with the “tower” which occupied its centre, was not entirely built of bricks, the Kota Vehere and 
other dagabas at Dedigama furnishing an unlimited quantity within a distance of less than two miles. 
In the centre of the fort stood an oblong brick building, 58 ft. by 45 ft., probably divided into rooms. 
No trace of the walls remain above ground. 

The redoubt at the Menikkadawara, a mile off, may not have beenrun up till some years later. 
This is pointed out by the natives as the real Parangi Kotwwa, or “ Portuguese Fort.” Regarding 
Holambuwa they know nothing. 

The “fort” is entirely of earthwork with four bastions projecting towards the cardinal points. 
The scarp at the deepest point is 30 ft. There are no signs of embrasures for guns, or of 
those “pepper-box ” bartizans familiar on the Dutch forts in Ceylon. A trench dug completely 
through the side of the southern bastion to its centre, laid bare no stone or brick: all is solid earth. 
This tallies with Ribeiro’s description. The only building within the entrenchment must have been 
of brick and wood. Excavation disclosed exactly in its centre a room or “magazine,” 16 ft. by 15 ft. 
and 3 ft. deep, which contained a quantity of excellent charcoal and nearly 100 stone cannon 
balls of three sizes, 134 in., 11 in., and 10 in. respectively, in circumference. 

An interesting relic of the Portuguese occupation was accidently discovered in the adjoining 
temple premises. A slab, 4 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. by 8in., bearing the Portuguese Royal Arms of the 
day cut in low relief had been built into a small temporary malasun-gé in front of the bd-tree 
as a very serviceable flower altar.‘ 

The following extracts show the importance attached to Menikkadawara by the Portuguese, 
and the part it played in their struggle with the Kandyan kings, and later with the Dutch. Probably 
destroyed by the Kandyans in the desultory thirty years’ war succeeding its erection in 1598, it 


1 Diogo de Couto, Decade XII., Bk. III., chap. I. 

2 Faria y Sousa (English translation), vol. III., Part. II., chap. III. 

3 Diogo de Couto, Decade XI., Bk. ITI., chap. III. 

4The stone is nowin the Colombo Museum. Camoens (Lusiads, Canto III., 53, 54) has described the arms of 
Portugual heraldically. Burton thus translates :— 


“ And now he chargeth on his virgin shield, 
what still assures this well-won vic’tory, 

five noble inescutcheons azure-hued 
signing the Moorish Five his sword subdued. 


He points with bezants five each ’scutcheon, 
the thirty silvers wherewith God was sold, 
and various tinctures make His mem’ory known, 
whose grace and favour did his cause uphold. 
Painted on every cinque a cinque is shown ; 
and, that the thirty may be fully told, 
counteth for two the one that central lies 
of the five azures painted crossy-wise.” 
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was strongly rebuilt by Constantine de Saa in 1627, and finally abandoned in 1642, when the camp 
mutinied and marched to Colombo against its Captain-General :— 


Manicravaré became more a school of war than a garrison of the Portuguese army in Ceylon. It had been 
chosen by the old commanders as a place of arms of considerable importance, because of its position on the frontier 
of our territory and that of the king of Kandy our enemy. In his eyes being an open place without walls or 
fortresses, our soldiers were compelled to be ever on the alert against continual assaults, and always kept 
awake as frontier guards. The danger of the post did not allow them the same licence they had in quarters, so that 
they could no more trouble the Province in which they were quartered by their mutinous seditions and other vices 
which sapped their strength and spread discontent ..........sceseeeeees 

Constantine de Saa replied to the Viceroy, that it was important before erecting a fort at Batticaloa to throw 
up one first at Manicravaré, the usual standing camp of our army, which would not only help to secure it, but be a 
protection against sudden attack; for, being on the borders and frontier of Kandy, it remained exposed to the 
first onslaught, and it was very probable that the Kandyan king would then begin the war, angry as he would be, 
at our fortifying Batticaloa, the most useful port he had to carry out so important an affair. He [the General] 
wanted money (the most necessary thing for all their resolutions), since Ambrose de Freitas in this year, 1627, still 
occupied the post of Viador de Fazienda, and it was he who placed impediment in the way because of the expenditure, 
which in some respects was perhaps exceeded. Constantine de Saa, however, with the approval of the Court 
Admiral, and aided by the liberality and valour of his soldiers, raised three thousand [?cruzados], and being foremost 
= oe and vigilance in the work, he made the fortifying of Manicravaré so easy that in a few days it was 

nished. 

In the Four Corlas, five leagues from Balané and eleven from Columbo, is a place among villages called 
Manicravaré. This was the seat of the chief camp opposed to the King of Candia, and from there the Seven Corlas 
were defended. It consisted of twelve companies of 350 Portuguese soldiers, who were commanded by the 
Capitao-mor-do Campo. It had a Sergeant-Major, two Adjutants, a Captain of Ammunition, anda Chaplain or Friar 
of St. Francis. There resided also the Disiwa, who here corresponds with the General (Governador das armas) 
of a Province among the natives, and he had always effective three or four thousand Lascoreens and their chiefs : 
this in time of peace, and when there was war he brought many more MeN ...........00c008+ ' 

Besides these fortresses with the forces that we have referred to, there were others unworthy of our giving 
them this name, as was that of Manicravaré, Sofregao, and Beligao, and others similar, formed of a little earth. 
We only kept them up so long as the camp occupied them.’ 


It was left for Valentyn to write of Menikkadawara about a century later :— 
The town Manikramare is, according to the testimony of the natives, only an open place, which is indeed 


pretty large, but has very poor bamboo houses ; besides will be seen here and there an old pagode or temple and a 
large market.* 


Tolangamuva.—Near the 39th milepost on the Kandy road. The bana-gé, pansala, and 
some large old temple trees with thick, knarled stems stand on the ground level. On a terrace, 
20 ft. higher, a platform of earth has been raised, 32 ft. by 13 ft.6in., and upon it built the dagaba 
and viharé (type No. 2) above masonry supports. Ddagaba 17 ft. 6 in. in circumference, Viharé 
dimensions : 14 ft.6 in. by 7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft.6 in. in height. Images: facing doorway, red robed 
seated Buddha with two standing Buddhas on eitherside ; painted figures of Vishnu and Sariyut on 
the left wall, and Saman and Mugalana on right. Carved general ornamentation of doorframe : 
liya-vel, or foliaged creeper-pattern with geta-liya, and bevelled moulding; chamara bearers 
and a cobra’s head in each jamb panels; in centre of lintel nari-palakkiya and two lions’ heads. 

The credit of building this temple belongs to a female priest, Silwat Unnansé, during the 
time of Kirti Sri Raja Sinha. 

KANDUPITA PATTUWA. 


Arandara,—Upon the crest of a hill in the village Pitagaldeniya, commanding the ford at 
Arandara, twelve miles from Ruwanwella on the minor road to Bisowela, and overlooking its junction 
with the old Kandyan track, which strikes off here at right-angles towards Iddamalpana, may still be 
traced the outlines of an earthwork redoubt. Whilst the hills round have been chenaéd periodically, 
a superstitious reverence or wholesome fear of the guardian yaksayo has prevented the villagers 
from clearing the patch of forest which covers the site of the fort. 

Monsoon rains and forest growth (1 milla tree measured 7 ft. in girth six ft. up) have almost 
obliterated the outline of the old fort. As far as can be judged, it consisted of a simple entrench- 
ment, six-sided, covering an area of about 162 ft. by 150 ft., of which the central portion (75 ft. 
by 25 ft.) was raised to a height of some 20 ft. above the outer trench. The familiar projecting 
bastions are wanting, and there are no signs of stone or brick building.’ 

This was the Portuguese fort, an outpost of the main encampment at Menikkadawara, and 
equally well chosen, as it held not only both roads inland, but in addition the Gurugoda-oya. 

Nor were the Dutch slow to recognise the importance of the neighbourhood as a point 
@apput. They occupied Arandara in 1666, erecting a fort, not on the range of hills, but on the low 
ground at its base. In the Report of Rykloff van Goens the Elder to the Council at Batavia, dated 
October, 1675, he dwells on the importance of the post at “ Alauw,” and adds :— 

This post lies, as has been said before, on the frontier of the Four and Seven Corles, and our guard on the 
opposite side in the Catugambele Corle, one of the Seven ; and on the south of the river Bilgal Corle, or the 
richest of the Four Corles, of which Arandore is the chief town, a very important situation, where of old the 
inhabitants of the Four Corles had to assemble as often as they were summoned together there by their Dessawe. 

Here, too [at Arandore], is, as has been said of Alauw, not only the meeting of all the roads of the 
country, but also the chief or high way from Candi runs through it, much shorter than from Alauw. The air, 
moreover is healthier here, the country also all round is full of populous villages, and provided with the best Christian 
Lascaryns, well trained for war against the highlanders. 

In this Corle there is abundance of rice ; and the camp of the Portuguese, when it was in the field, used 
generally to be pitched here. Therefore we also have erected at Arandore our chief fort, or entrenchment (schans). 
In order to further secure Tontotte [Kannattota] situated on the river of Ruanelle and the pass to 
Manicarware, Doravaecke, and the considerable post of Dangowitte, a very strong redoubt was built, standing 
within an old Portuguese fortification improved by us, and our guard is safe from all atiacks.® 


Within four years the Kandyans had so hemmed in the indequate garrison that, as Knox 
relates, it was forced to surrender, and forty-eight Hollanders helped to swell Raja Sinha II.’s roll of 
European captives. 


' Rodrigues de Saa, Rebellion de Ceylan. *Valentyn, Oud en Nieue Oost-Indien. 
? Ribeiro, Bk. I., chap. XIII. ' 5 A cross trench was cut to test this. 
* Td., Bk. I., chap. XII. * Valentyn, p. 228. 
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In the year MDCLXVI. the Hollanders came up and built a fort just below me, there being but a ridge of 
mountains between them and me. But though so near, I could not come to them, a watch being kept at every 
passage. The king sent down against them two great commanders with their armies, but being not strong enough 
to expel them, they lay in their watches to stop them from coming up higher. The name of this fort was called 
Arandery, which, although they could not prevent the Dutch from building at that time, yet some years after 
when they were not aware, they fell upon it and took it, and brought all the pecple of it up to Candi, where those 
that remained alive of them were when I came thence.”! 


Adrian van Rheede, in his “ Considerations on Ceylon,” delivered to Maatsuyeker and the 
Council at Batavia, dated November, 1677, says :— 
Causes of the War between Raja Sinha and the Honourable Company, begun November, 1670. 

Arandoere lost.—At length the Raja began to chafe, as he said, that everywhere the King’s enemies and fugitives 
were caressed, his land was traversed, his saltpans invaded, and that not only was he thus impeded, but his own people 
were led against him, so that he lost ‘all hope of restitution. Therefore, in the year 1670 he sent from all quarters 
his soldiers to the low-country about Colombo. In the Four Corles they commanded the garrison in the Fort 
Arandoere in the king’s name to withdraw from there, or threatened that they would compel them to go. 

Arandoere was situated on a small plain commanded by the uplands lying at the foot of four very high 
mountains, from which artillery fire could command the fort, so that it lay as it were exposed. 

The ensign Hins Steenbeck, having directions from the Governor to avoid all causes of offence and 
discontent, and “not knowing how to act in such a case, as he had received no distinct orders, thought best to 
abandon that fort. The more so as he did not know if it was peace or war with Raja, since the Governor kept 
that to himself, in order to explain it well or ill, and bear no part in the disgrace, leaving that on the shoulders 
of the weak. Having gone some distance they found the way to Colombo blocked with trees, so that they were 
obliged to return to the fort, but were so hemmed in that they had to surrender, on the understanding that their 
lives would be spared. Whereupon they were carried captive to Candia, to the number of 48 Hollanders, 12 
Toepasses, and 100 Lascaryns, together 160 persons ; and this officer is still slandered in the letters as a barefaced 
rogue, because otherwise the Governor himself would have had to answer for the loss.? 

Arandara seems to have been re-occupied soon after ; for in the same report it is stated that 
in 1675 this and other posts were abandoned in view of a threatened attack by the Kandyan forces. 

A cantonment was placed at Arandara by Sir Robert Brownrigg about 1818 as a preferable 
situation to Iddamalpana then evacuated, and in 1821 it was put under the command of Fort King, 
There were a few armed Lascoreens and a corporal there as late as 1830. The place was probably 
abandoned as a military outpost with Attapitiya in 1834. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Levers dated April 21, 1884.] 


The site of the fort is interesting, historically (vide Ribeiro, Knox, Cordiner, &c., under “ Arandora’”). The 
old road from Colombo to Kandy wia Sitawaka, Ruwanwella, Hettimulla, Fort King (Attdpitiya), and Balanékanda 
passed Arandora, which commanded the road and ferry (vide narrative of General MacDowall’s Embassy of 1800 
in Cordiner). Village of Arandora is a temple one, under the Kandy Maha Déwalé, and is a very large and rich one 
of low-caste people. 

Bisowela,—Rock temple, type No. 1, adjoining the Kandy road close to the 4th mile. 
The tradition is that before the days of Raja Sinha I. (1581-1592 A. D.) two queens, sisters, sheltered 
themselves in Handa-kelé Mukalana within the limits of Biséwela village. Subsequently the elder 
sister built Bisdwela Viharé, and the younger the viharé known since Portuguese times as 
Danduvalgané. 

The rock boulder does not rise more than 15 ft. above the temple. From a tiled porch, 21 ft. 
3in. by 15 ft. 9 in., a deep arched entrance gives admittance into the viharé. This measures 18 
ft. 3 in by 15 fi. 10 in. with a roof slope from 15 ft. 6 in. to4 ft. 8in. There are three seated 
images of the Buddha, the largest 8 ft. 9 in. by 7 ft. 8 in., red-robed, facing the door; the other 
two alike, 4 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. with yellow robes, against left and right walls. Painting: on left 
wall Sariyut, Mugaléna, Muchalinda Naga Raja overshadowing the Buddha with his hood, nari-lata, 
creepers and lotuses : seven Rahat priests cover the right wall : that at the back has Saman and Vishnu ; 
and onthe inner face of the front wall those dévas are repeated with others. On the roof lotuses, 
manil, nelum, and picha flowers. The colouring, which is old and wearing away, was cleverly 
manipulated so as to adapt itself to the irregularities of the rock. 


Danduvalgane.—This viharé stands between the 2nd and 3rd mileposts on the right of the 
minor road from Biséwela to Arandara. It derives its present name from the Portuguese having had 
here a “guard-room” for confining prisoners. They left the temple in ruins. It was rebuilt by 
Raja Sipha I. The pupilary succession of the temple has been regular since the reign of Kirti Sri 
Raja Sinha. The joint priests were then Assadeniya and Assala: Bobulatdna succeeded to the 
incumbency ; then Indrajéti; and after him Siddartha Unnanse, the present incumbent. 

The old viharé has fallen, and a new stone and clay building is being erected on its site. 
Near stand four stone pillars, squared at base and upper part of shaft, octagonal in the centre,7 ft. 6 in. 
by 1 ft. by 6 ft., with plain liya-pota, where the chamfering begins. Lying about are portions of a 
narrow frieze semi-panelled. Each strip has in the centre a full-front conventional lion, in the 
panels on either side lotuses of eight petals, beyond them hydria-shaped vases, and at the extremities 
hansas facing outwards. The panels are 7 in. square metopes, their plane being set an inch back 
from the middle and corner panels. The old viharé probably stood on a revetted stone platform, of 
which part of the plinth with water-leaf moulding remains 77 situ. 

On the low rock adjoining is a ddgaba and small wood-built viharé; below, a bé-maluwa 
on rubble-banked terrace, 18 ft. 8 in. by 14 ft.6 in., and 6 ft. from the ground. The spacious 
modern bana-maduwa and the new viharé now rising completely destroy the picturesqueness of 
this compact little temple. 


Ganegoda.—Between the 14th and 16th miles on the Kégalla-Bulatkohopitiya minor road, 
two ranges of hills open out into a long oval amphitheatre, narrowing again at Bulatkohopitiya 
before they finally diverge. Down the valley runs a clear gravelly stream, the Alawatura-ela, which 
joins the Ritigaha-oya near Bulatkohopitiya. 

Opposite the 15th milepost, where the hills are widest apart, a stretch of paddy fields, 
one-fourth of a mile broad, separates the road from Ganégoda-kanda and the village on its slope. 
About half way up the hill, which rises somewhat abruptly at the northern point of the range, is 
perched the old viharé. 


‘Knox, Cetlon p. 141. ? Valentyn, p, 255. 
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The regular approach to the temple is from a streamlet, which rushes down at the foot of 
the hill to feed the Alawatura-ela. The flight of 250 stone steps begins at the water’s edge, and 
is exceedingly steep. It leads near the top to a landing, about 8 ft. in width, and thence by three 
or four more steps on to a banked terrace fronting the viharé and skirting it on the right. But 
the temple is most easily reached from the Bulatkohopitiya side through Ganégoda hamlet by 
a path which strikes the terrace at its right side. 

The viharé with its inner porch, 14 ft. by 20 ft.,and outer mandapa or portico, 16 ft. 6 in. by 
21 ft., is built on a stone-faced platform, which abuts on the left against the cliff. This slightly 
overhangs the shrine and porch, and towers sheer above, threatening momentary destruction by 
just such a landslip as is believed to have wrought the destruction of a former day. A penthouse 
roof from the rock projects over the rest of the porch and viharé. 

There are remains of steps leading to a doorway on the right; but the elaborately carved 
gaja-sinha balustrades to the front steps show that the chief entrance was at the head of the 
stone staircase. The stylobate of the mandapa has an elevation of 4 ft. 3 in.,and is moulded in cyma 
reversa with the graceful upper and lower padma (lotus leaf), and kwmuda (torus) familiar in Indian 
architecture. The rest of the platform on the right is plainly revetted and higher. 

Passing through a stone doorframe, 5 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 10 in., carved shallowly with waterleaf 
bevelling (the mortice holes in the lintel showing that the original door had double wings as at 
Dewanagala), the inner porch is gained. The front wall of clay and stone reaches the rock 
above, but the right side is throughout its length only half walled. The roof is partially tiled, and 
in the front portion of the porch below the tiles ceiled with thirteen horizontal stone slabs, 
1 ft. square, resting on four transverse beams supported by stout monolith pillars. Similar beams 
were ranged along the porch on the right of the vih4ré, but had to be pulled down during the 
recent restoraticn, having shifted into dangerous positions. 

Through another wall a second doorframe of stone, but plain, with a modern wooden door, 
admits to the viharé. This must have had a ceiling of stone like the inner porch, as its stone columns 
in line with those without go to prove ; at present its lower roof is merely formed of horizontal 
planking painted with the usual flower and scroll design. There is only one image of Buddha, 
seated, 3 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 7 in., fronting the door, but cut from the rock. The dsana, 2 ft. 3 in. in 
height, is also of stone, moulded, and bearing figures of lion in profile. The makara-torana of clay 
is of the old type with lotuses down the arch, dwarf supporters and deviyé above; but it has been 
badly renewed. Clay figures of Vishnu, Saman, and Nata stand out against the right wall. The 
renewal of the ornamentation was undertaken in 1886 by a low-country adventurer. Of his work 
the less said the better.’ 

Lying scattered here and there on the terrace, and in the chena below, almost as far down as 
the stream, were found huge architrave beams, fragments of pillar shafts, capitals, and frieze—the 
pitiable ruin of a rock avalanche anterior to the recollection of the oldest villager. 

So much for the temple as it stands. Of the time and circumstances of its erection nothing 
seems known. There is no tradition: the only inscription, in comparatively modern character, 
though dated Saka 1083 (1161 A.D.), is a manifest forgery : the Sinhalese annals are quite silent. 
Ganégoda Viharé presents the strange anomaly of being the sole stone built temple in the district— 
and therefore almost necessarily of widespread renown,—yet positively without a history. 

Fortunately, what tradition and record have left undetermined can be at least approximately 
arrived at from the intrinsic evidence of the stone remains. With the ready aid of the villagers 
after two days’ search nearly all fragments above ground were brought together on the terrace—no 
light work, considering the extreme slope of the hill. These were, as far as time permitted, fitted 
together loosely. Three complete pillars, 6 ft.6in.in height (lesstheir capitals,) of the semi-rectangular 
semi-polygonal shape, were thus reformed ; next, three lion-supported octagonal pillars and two 
others with similar shafts, but moulded quadrangular base, were set upright, and all the heavy capitals 
discovered placed near. Finally, nearly the entire frieze of vydgras was recovered and put in line 
along the stylobate edge. It may never be possible to refit the several members of the mandapa 
in their original positions, but a partial restoration could be carried out without difficulty, and 
would well repay the small cost. 

The drawings best explain the design of the pillars. The panel ornament of each side of the 
three squared pillars all differ : one has various flowers in square frames, a second flowers on three 
sides within circles and a peacock in the fourth panel, and the third three flowers, two within a 
square and one within circular framing, and a figure of the Buddha under a torana, 8 in. by 6$ in. 
The quadrangular bases also vary in the iow relief foliage pattern of each side. The upper rectangular 
part of the shafts is quite plain. Upon them rested capitals of the kind termed pushpabandha 
(Sinhalese gones), 1 fi 4 in. in height, with drooping lotus or plantain flower on two sides. Even 
without pedestals, therefore, the height of the pillars from base to capital must have been nearly 8 ft. 

The lion pillars only differ from one another in the bend ofthe animal’s tail ; the pair now at 
the head of the front steps are male and female; the third, somewhat larger, below the steps, 
seems unfinished or intended to be engaged toa wall. The eight-sided shaft tapers plainly up to 
the muktadhama, or pearl-string ornament, above which is the padmabandha double ogee and 
fillet immediately below a kalasa (Sinhalese puhul), or vase-shaped sub-capital flowered in faint 
relief. Above them were probably placed the elaborately spreading phalaka capital with its cyma 
moulding of lotus leaves, and upon these again possibly pushpabandha capitals, which would make 
the whole height much the same as that of the squared pillars. Pillars of precisely this form, 
except the base, are to be seen at Conjivaram, in South India.? 

The stylobate has between the padma moulding of base and cornice a wide kanta or band 
broken not quite half-way by a bold round. Above this is a dado, 8 ft. 3 in. in length by 8 in. 
deep, of female dancers and tom-tom players—the central three figures united so as to have but two 
pairs of legs between them, a strange conceit also found on the Yapahu dado. Flowered panels 
slightly project at either end. The attitude of the dancers is animated but decorous, free from that 


‘Was it accident or design which prompted the “ artist” to paint above the vihdré door, as the Royal Arms, a 
lotus, emblem of Buddhism, supported by the British lion and unicorn ! 

* For careful drawings of several Indian capitals and mouldings with their appropriate terms see Ram Raz’s “ Essay 
on the Architecture of the Hindtis” (London, 1834). 
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Bacchanalian abandon which marks the Yapahu zoophoros. This dado does not extend to the 
left of the steps, nor down the right side. 

Six pieces of a larger dado or a frieze with vydgras 12 in. by 8 in. cut in mezzo relievo were 
recovered from different places, one nearly at the bottom of the steps to the oya. As temporarily 
placed along the platform wall, they atany rate show tosomeadvantage. On four slabs the animals 
are moving to the left with right front legs raised high and heads reversed in that conventional 
uncomfortable position always given to vydgras and gaja-sinhas. The fifth fragment has two 
vydgras meeting, the one to the left looking straight in front, the other with its head screwed round 
backwards as usual. The animal on the sixth piece is stepping to the right, but otherwise 
resembles those turned to theleft. A single slab hason one face a vydgra, and on that at right-angles, 
besides another vydgra, a cobra standing outfrom the stone 8} in. with expanded hood, finely 
carved. This was evidently the corner stone. Whether this dado formed part of the revetment of 
the terrace, or was a genuine frieze of the portico pratdpa, or entablature, cannot at present be 
determined. Another small slab, 17 in. by 16 in., bears a figure of a man with left hand resting on 
hip and holding a sword in his right. As there are two portions of astone doorframe lying prone 
(probably that which stood at the entrance on the right), this slab may have been one of the panels 
at the foot of the jambs. 

The gaja-sinha rises to the front steps carved in three-quarter round closely resemble those 
at Yapahu and Kappagoda. They have been carved with great care, and stand out in every detail 
as sharp as the day they were finished. 

That the entire design of the mandapa is Dravidian admits of no question. The forms of 
pillars and stylobate are to be found at many of the principal temples of Southern India, 
Conjivaram, Vellore, Vijanagara, &c., with so much softening of ornamentation as might be expected 
from the difference of religious cult. Brdhminical influence at the Kétté and Sitdéwaka courts 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries is known to have been strong. The erection of Gané- 
goda temple, or at least its embellishment by the addition of a stone built mandapa, may safely be 
attributed to a period, which tallies with some of the best similar work in Southern Indian archi- 
tecture. Systematic excavation should reveal further fragments, and very probably a genuine 
inscription fixing the exact date of the building and the name of the royal builder. 


Wanduradeniya.—A small temple placed on the top of a boulder, 28 ft. in height, 
close to the point where the old Kandyan road from Arandara crosses the Gurugoda-oya to 
Iddamalpana on the right bank. Dimensions: verandah 21 ft. 9 in. by 16 ft. 8 in., with a 3-ft. 
half-wall ; viharé 11 ft. 7 in. by 15 ft. 3 in, by 7 ft. in height. Images are under repair. 

Of Iddamalpana in 1803 Captain MacPherson writes :— 

Iddamalpane is a most beautiful spot. The Goorkuda-oia, a fine stream of water, runs close to our tents, 
a cascade falls down a precipice in our front, and very near to us is one of the most curiously constructed and most 
picturesque bridges which can be conceived. The principal part of it is suspended by withes from the boughs of 
large trees. Our artists are in raptures with the scenery all around. To them I leave the description of one of the 
finest valleys in the world. The place is situated in the Four Corles.”! 


A drawing is given of a digaba on a rock, labelled “Temple of Buddha at Arandara near 
Iddamalpdna in Ceylon.” This, by some stretch of imagination, may be taken to be the present 
Wanduradeniya Viharé, for which it was probably intended. 

The temple has a copper sannasa granted by Sri Rajadhi Raja Sinha in Saka 1708 (A.D. 1786), 
gifting within certain specified boundaries 5 amunams’ sowing extent, together with high and mud 
lands, houses and gardens, and trees attached thereto, to be possessed by Arukgoda Unnansé in 
pupilary succession for the purpose of continuing the regular offerings of rice, flowers, and lights to 
the viharé. 

Yatahalena,—At a short distance from the 42nd milepost on the Colombo-Kandy road rise two 
prominent hills, Balla-kanda and Konda-gala. At the foot of the latter lie the Yatahalena caves, which 
once served as viharé, pansala, and pot-gula. The tradition connected with the place, as related by the 
resident priest, is as follows :— 

About 2,200 years ago (Buddhist era) Mahandga, younger brother of King Dewanapetissa, through 
fear on some account or other, left Anuradhapura with his queen, then far advanced in pregnancy, and reached these 
wilds. Here the queen gave birth to a prince, and named him Yathdla Tissa Kumdérayé. Some time after all 
three went to Magama, and Mahdnaga reigned there till his death. Yathdla Tissa followed his father on the throne. 
Upon his death his son G6thabhaya succeeded, and next his son Kavan Tissa. During hisreign Kavan Tissa caused 
Séruvavila, Tissamahdrama and 108 viharés to be built, and as a memorial of the place where his grandfather had 
been born, erected at Yatahalena a vihdré as more suitable than a city. 


This romantic legend is confirmed by the “Mahavansa,” and the cause of the flight from 
Anuraddhapura explained :— 


Duttha Gamani putting him (Elfra) to death, became king. To illustrate this (event) the following (is the 
account given) in due order. 

The next brother of Dévanampiya Tissa, named Mahanaga, had been appointed sub-king, and was much 
beloved by his brother. The consort (of Dévdénampiya Tissa), ambitious of administering the government during 
the minority of her son. was incessantly plotting the destruction of the sub-king. She sent to him, while engaged 
in the formation of the Tarachcha tank; a mango fruit containing poison, which was placed the uppermost (ina jar) 
of ambas. Her infant son, who had accompanied the sub-king (to the tank), at the instant of opening the jar, 
eating that particular amba, died. From that very spot, for the preservation of his life, taking his family and his 
establishment with him, the sub-king escaped in the direction of Réhana division. 

(In the flight), at the Yatthala viharé, his pregnant consort was delivered of a son, to whom he gave the 
name of his (reigning) brother (and of the place of his nativity, Yatthala). Proceeding from thence to Réhana, 
this illustrious prince ruled over the whole Réhana country, making Mahdgima his capital. He constructed a vihdré 
bearing his own name, Mahanaga, as well as Uddhakandara and many other viharés. 

On his demise, his son, the aforesaid Yatthdlaka Tissa, ruled over the same country. In like manner his son 
Géthébhaya succeeded him. Similarly, on the demise of Géthabhaya, his son, the monarch celebrated under the 
name of Kakavanua Tissa, ruled there.” 


1 Cordiner, Embassy to Kandy, p. 292. 
* Mahavagsa, XXII., 1-11 (English translation, pp. 83, 84). Miller (Ceylon Inscriptions, p. 49) makes yataha = yaa 
comparing yathayala, “the lower hill,” in the Ambasthala inscription. 
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It would thus seem that a viharé already existed at Yatahalena at the timeof Yatthala Tissa’s 
birth. 

The site at present has a wild picturesqueness which answers well to the story. Long ago 
some convulsion of nature must have played havoc at the spot, working a complete change. Rock 
is now piled on rock in semi-chaos, rendering it difficult to form a distinct conception of the original 
aspect of the place. 

The only cave now used as a viharé is reached from the modern pansala through a narrow 
gorge, where the rocks nearly meet over head. In front of the viharé a tiled porch has been erected, 
which almost entirely hides the old inscription in cave character below the katéré. As though to 
make the letters still more illegible, a thick coating of chunam has been ruthlessly laid on. The 
side and front walls of stone and clay reach to the roof, Inside dimensions, 37 ft. by 17 ft. 6 in. by 
10 ft. 6 in. in height near the door. Along the back face of the cave is arecumbent Buddha, 30 ft. 
in length ; against one side wall a standing figure of Buddha, and opposite a seated Buddha, with a 
figure of Vishnu. The roof of the cave displays some old painting neatly executed, six rows of 
seated Buddhas (77 in all), with worshippers, flowers, and creepers interspersed. In the verandah 
to the left is a small dagaba. 

By squeezing one’s way between a huge fallen boulder and the right wall of the viharé, and 
clambering up a rock passage, a second cave is reached. Under this is said to have been built the 
pot-gula : the walls still stand. There is here a second inscription of similar character quite legible, 
except where the rock has pealed. 

Turning sharply to the left further up isa third cave, immediately behind and above the 
rock under which is the present viharé. This is said to have been formerly occupied as a second 
viharé. Portions of the wall remain. Below the katdré on this rock is yet another inscription 
longer than the other two, and legible from beginning to end. 

On the summit of the hill is a pokwna, and in the face of Balla-kanda opposite may be seen a 
cave known as Potgula-lena. 

The inscriptions are boldly cut and in good preservation, and record the usual grant of the 
caves to “the priesthood of the four quarters present and absent.” 


Yattogoda,—Not far from Ballapdna in the village of Yattégoda is an old Pattini Déwalé of 
some local importance, and a hill cave is pointed out as the legendary entrance to Stripura, “the 
City of Women.” The extravagant tale is given in the “ Kurunégala Vistaré,” and runs as follows :— 


The above said King Gaja Bahu ordered his ministers to send word to different countries inviting to single 
combat any one equal to him in kingly power, and any warrior matching him in strength. On letters going fortha 
mighty giant of Malava-désa enraged, shouted, ‘‘ Verily I shall frighten this elephant (gaja),” and embarking in a ship 
landed at Halawata (Chilaw). As he was advancing the ministers went and informed the king. He, ordering them 
and the people of the land to look on, commenced to fight the giant. Darting aside, he seized the giant’s hands 
in one of his own, and pressing down the giant’s feet with one foot, with the other he kicked the giant’s head from 
off his neck ; it fell at 80 cubits distance. The ministers and people beholding this marvel began to dance and shout 
for joy : adoring the king, they conducted him back in procession, and ceased not rejoicing for a week. 

Then said they, ‘ O Lord, who in this land is mighty as thou art! It has been told us the virgins of Stripura 
in this country kill males ; therefore it is meet that thou shouldest go thither.”” Thereupon the king, accompanied 
by the giant Nila Yodaya, journeyed to the entrance of the cave, and passing through entered Stripuru. The virgins, 
on seeing them, put on white silk cloths, combed their locks and bound them into hair-knots ; round their necks they 
hung necklaces of pearl and coral with garlands, on their wrists put bangles,and on their legsanklets. Then anointing 
their bodies with perfumes, putting on over all silk ohori cloths thrown across their breasts, fixing in their ears 
ear-flowers, covering their heads with net veils, and binding their foreheads with gold fillets, the 500 virgins came 
dancing and singing to meet the king. He, fearless of being seduced by their amorous subterfuge, told them 
the purpose of his visit : seizing with one hand the hair-knots of the 500 virgins he terrified them, and spoke fiercely 
to them, saying “I shall kill you all with one blow.” The virgins, greatly alarmed, bowed before the king, 
and said, “‘ Up to our present age we have not seen even the sembiance of a man: the words thou speakest are very 
sweet to us.” After that, lamenting their virgin lot, they abandoned themselves to the king’s embraces, who told 
them, “Ye cannot all find husbands such as I will be,’ and remained seven days. On the seventh day, when the 
king was about to quit them, one wished to follow him. Thereupon the king, thinking the women in that world 
will come to visit the men in ours, and the males in our land will go to see the women in theirs, blocked up for ever 
the passage through the cave. 


2.—KINIGODA KORALE. 


Three sub-divisions go to form the Kinigoda Kéralé :—Deyaladahamuna, Medamediliya, and 
Walgam Pattu. 


DEYALADAHAMUNA PATTUWA. 


“The division of two ydla and ten amunu (42 amunu of paddy land)”’—the designation it 
acquired at some former period--possesses hardly an ancient temple or site. Kiwulponé Viharé 
(type No. 2) is best known by the fame of a deceased incumbent, one of the cleverest vedardlas 
of the district ; Kavdaulla is connected with a folk-lore story common to Kavdagama (in Mavata 
Pattuwa, Paranakuru Koéralé); and Mangalagama, inhabited by gal-addo, or goldsmiths, whose 
ancestors’ handiwork obtained for them much land under genuine grants from Kandyan Kings. 


Alulena.—This temple affords the sole instance in the district of the survival of the 
original object of these rock dwellings—to enable the holy recluse to subdue worldly passions, 
practise the self-denying austerities of the Buddha, and meditate on his doctrine. The Alulena 
caves lie 14 to 2 miles from the Kégalla-Kandy road at Karanduponé, amidst forest and jungle shelter. 
A cool limpid stream runs just below—altogether a most fitting retreat for Wanawadasa priests. 
The name Alulena appropriately denotes the ash (alu) colour of the towering cliff under which the 
older viharé buildings must have been constructed. Here is a short cave inscription in the old 
character recording a grant to the priesthood by a Brahmin, and a stone mal-poruva, on which is 
carved a large sri-patula, 5 ft. 6 in. in length, ornamented with lotuses, and the dharmma-chakra} 

The small modern viharé built under one of the lower caves, calls for no special remark. 

In early days of coffee planting the hill formed part of Anda-ela or Hapugastenna estate, 
belonging to the Ceylon Company, Limited: it has been abandoned for many years. 


' See drawing. 
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MEDAMEDILIYA PATTUWA. 


Diyasunnata,—The viharé lies half a mile from the Rambukkana railway station, and close to 
the road to Mavanella. Like Kadigomuwa, it is a richly-endowed temple, well-found in every way, 
and kept in proper repair. 

Entering the precincts the bana-gé is seen on the right. Behind it is the old two-storied 
viharé raised on a platform, 25 ft. 6 in. by 20 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in., from the ground. The wall of the 
lower portion of the viharé (into which have been built two nondescript stone slabs, 2 ft. 2 in. 
in height, perhaps intended to represent moulded ot) is pierced by an arched doorway facing 
the bana-ge. 

The lower room, though walled, contains only the stone supports and wooden staircase lead- 
ing to the upper floor balcony (16 ft. by 11 ft. 8 in.) of the viharé (10 ft. by 8 ft.). The doorframe 
of the vihdré, 6 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft., is chastely carved with foliaged creeper: two sharply-cut vyagras 
terminate the jambs, and the centre of the lintel is filled by a double-headed spread eagle 
(Bhérunda paksha). Images :a seated Buddha with a standing Buddha on either side. This viharé 
has its double roof slightly concave, and its archaic contrast with the bana-gé, pansala, and 
modern viharé which surround it, is further enhanced by the dull red monochromatic adornment 
of the outer face of the upper wall. 

A large comfortably furnished pansala, with painfully modern doors and window, and a wide 
verandah, has been built to the left. 

Passing on the higher level is reached, as at Kadigomuwa, by a flight of stone steps. 
A new vihdré has been erected here with wide staring facade in stucco scrupulously whitewashed, 
giving the building the semblance of the ordinary Roman Catholic chapel or Moorish mosque 
seen in Ceylon. A stone doorframe of neat, if somewhat shallow, carving in double scroll creeper 
design helps to partially redeem the eyesore. By this admission is gained directly into the viharé 
(28 ft. by 14 ft. by 16 ft. high), On the left of the entrance is a sleeping image of Buddha, 27 ft. in 
length by 5 ft. 8 in. to shoulder. Against left wall a standing Buddha, red robed, and figure of 
Saman Deviyé, each 11 ft. 8 in. in height, under /iya-toran. Against the end wall facing the door- 
way a large image of Buddha seated, 12 ft. by 6 ft. 9 in. On the roof are painted lotuses, the nine 
grahayo (planets) and twelve rdsi (signs of the zodiac). 

At either side of the central hall are two narrower rooms: that on the right is at present 
unoccupied, but ultimately intended for a déwalé; the other has been converted into an inner 
verandah to the viharé, with which it communicates by a side door. Over this doorway has been 
modelled in relief a large makara-torana not unskilfully executed, though in modern taste, 
but spoilt by two vilely moulded dwarfs, 3 ft. in height, as supporters, and two equally impossible 
lions, with doratupdlds 10 ft.in height. In this verandah there is a sedent Buddha, 9 ft. by 
6 ft. 6 in. 

At the back of the viharé is a dagaba attached to the wall so as to expose a little more than 
half segment of about 24 ft. in diameter. Further back still another dagaba, 31 ft. in circum- 
ference, standing on a square platform 13 ft. sq. by 4 ft. deep. To the left of the premises is a large 
bé-tree, 39 ft. in circumference, in a square maluwa banked with loose stones. 


Kudagama (Medagodella),—The viharé, type No. 2, stands on a low platform without a 
porch: balcony 26 ft. by 11 ft. 5 in.; vihdéré 13 ft.9 in. by 8 ft. 9 in. Images: seated Buddha 
with two Buddhas standing one on each side, and two more against either side wall. The 
seated Buddha and those at his side red-robed, the other two yellow-robed. Suvisi-vivarana painted 
on the walland creepers on the roof. The key of the door shows traces of silver and gold inlaying, 
and is said to date from the time of Kundasala Raja (Narendra Sinha). At the back of the viharé a 
dagaba, 28 ft. in circumference, on circular platform. Near the temple are some carved stone 
slabs believed to have been brought from Mottappoliya Godella. The largest, 6 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 
7 in., has four transverse bands cut in low relief, each 6 in. wide, with two interspaces of 2 ft. 
width and one of 9in. It probably formed part of the central course of a basement such as that at 
Berendi Kévil. 

Mottappoliya.—Between the railway line and the minor road to the Seven Koralés through 
the Walgam Pattu, and within half a mile of the Rambukkana railway station, is a godella, or raised 
portion of ground, the traditional site of an ancient kévil. A few stones remaining at the spot, and 
others which have been removed to Medagodella Viharé, or taken elsewhere for building purposes 
by the villagers round, support the truth of tradition, confirmed by the inscription on a slab 
discovered at the viharé premises. This records a grant by Vijaya Bahu (probably VII.) to 
“Mottappoliya Kévila in the Kitdigoda Kéralébada.” The godella is under the charge of the 
Basndyaka Nilamé of the Kandy Katragama Déwalé, and has been converted into a plantain 
garden. 

Two mounds are pointed out where the kdvil shrine and a dagaba are said to have stood. 
Excavation failed to elicit any proof of this, though some buildings without doubt once occupied 
both mounds. 

Whatever the site originally, at a later period it was converted into an earthwork fort. 
The lines of the entrenchment are on the north clearly traceable, and show that the redoubt 
was an irregular polygon of 20 sides. The height of the glacis is now not more than 8 ft. or 10 ft. 
The natives had not noticed this feature of the godella, and could give no information regarding 
the fort. It was probably an outpost of the Portuguese, by whom a battle was fought near 
Mottappoliya. 

Muvapitiya—A small viharé, type No. 2, resembling Pinnawala. Porch, 15 ft. 2 in. by 
13 ft.; verandah, 17 ft. 8 in. by 12 ft. 3 in.; vihdré,11ft.4 in. by 7ft.3in. Images: seated Buddha 
with standing Buddha on either side, yellow-robed. Walls painted with suvisi-vivarana ; roof with 
flowers. Bé-tree, 28 ft. in circumference, on double-stepped terrace ; bana-gé behind ; pansala at 
side. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier, June 28, 1884. ] 

Visited the Muwapitiya Pansala on the way back. No registered lands, has only an acre or two mud land 
and a garden, and is in a very tumble-down condition. The priest has a few good books. 

Navagomuwa.—Viharé, type No. 2. A balcony, 19 ft. 3 in. by 13 ft., with a three-foot wooden 
railing surrounds the viharé. The front portion forms a porch supported by two small rounded 
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pillars wth gones capitals. The viharé itself is 10 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft. with a doorway bevelled in 
water-leaf (palla peti) carved creeper pattern issuing from the mouths of vertical makaras in profile 
at base of the jambs, and of a fuli-face makara in the lintel centre. 

The feature of this temple is its beautifully conceived makara-torana, moulded upon a 
buttress-like projection. The arch is formed with the usual full face makara above and profile 
makaras at its terminations, and is ornamented with twelve hansas, 5 in. high, in relief, 
coloured alternately white and yellow, mounting towards the centre, six on either side. Close 
in front and slightly lower is a row of thirteen full-front lions 6 in. in height, standing on 
their hind legs, white bodied with yellow heads and blood-red mouths. Two of these have 
dropped off on the extreme left. In front again of this line projects a delicate white fringe 
termed mutu-dela (“pearl net”) of twenty loops. The whole arch stands out from the buttress 
lft. The side makaras are supported by lions of similar form, but larger than those on the arch, 
lying with front paws outstretched. The whole torana is a masterpiece of Sinhalese plastic art 
combined with appropriate colouring. An image of Buddha, 3 ft. lin. by 2 ft. 5 in., is seated 
ona moulded dsana, 3 ft. 4 in. in breadth by 1 ft. 9 in. in height. On either side stands a coloured 
chawri bearer. Above the torana are half figures of deviyo, moulded in full round, but attached 
to the buttress. 

A fine spreading bé-tree, 28 ft. in circumference, forms a fitting back-ground to the modest 
exterior of the viharé. Like Walpola it appertains to the Diyasunnata temple. 

About 150 yards away, beyond a grove of na trees, is a Pattini Déwalé (15 ft. by 7 ft. 8 in.). 
It has the usual avuddha, and resembles the smaller kind of déwalés without upper maligava. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated September 27, 1884.] 

Visited the vihdré of Navagomuva, about two miles from Rambukkana. The building is a very small one, 
but is remarkable for the ‘“ makara-torana,” which is above and round the seated image. I have not seen in any 
viharé one like this. It would appear to have some connection in form with the work in Hindu temples. There 
is a peculiar border of open work, or “ beading,” round the edge, giving avery graceful effect. The image, too, has 
not the conventional face of pilimas usually met. Tradition asserts that this village was the original settlement of the 
Keppitipola family, who were Tamils, and came over with some king (possibly subsequent to 1739, when the Malabar 
dynasty succeeded the Sinhalese), and this is said to have been endowed and built as their own village temple. 
The family still claim some fields in the village, and assert rights over the appointment of Kapuralas. The two 
déwalés have become complete ruins, and the place has an air of decay and neglect. The priest is from Matara. 
I saw no small pilimas, and asked where they were. He said the villagers had taken them, and there were none when 
he came to the place. 


Pinnawala,—Viharé, type No. 2. Porch, 16 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft.; balcony, 16 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in. ; 
viharé, 11 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft.2 in. Images: seated Buddha, 4 ft. by 3 ft. 3in., with two smaller images 
on either side,red-robed. Painting: on walls, suvisi-vivarana ; on roof, the Buddha under makara- 
torana, liya-vel, and lotuses. . 

At the neighbouring pansala are ten wooden pillars helping to support an upper room, 
verandah, and balcony. These pillars are said to be of an old design, and brought here from a 
former mddama (ambalam) in the village. Six of the pillars stand inside the building, two support 
the verandah on the ground floor, and two the balcony of the upper storey. Like those of Kadi- 
gomuwa Vihfré and the private viharé at Lewke wallawwa, the pillars are excellent specimens of the 
older form of such wood-carved supports. The general design is always the same; detail may 
vary, but not to any great degree. Tue former gones epistyle beams have been discarded, butare still 
lyingabout the compound. The pillars as at present fixed are 6 ft. 10 in. im height from floor to beam. 
Squared throughout to 7 in. at first, the lower portion (2 ft. 2in.) was allowed to remain rectangular ; 
above it a moulding, 8 in. in height, with a plain vertical fillet on each face, forms the transition 
to an eight-sided shaft (2 ft. 2 in.), broken half-way by a block almost cubical (8 ft. by 7 ft.), panelled 
with figures and flowers differing from one another in nearly every case. A cavetto runs the 
chamfering easily again into the rectangular shape ; this reaches the cross beam, and has garland 
ornamentation and an upper moulding. The spikes of fancy work running up and down on each 
side of the octagonal shaft meeting other similar “ spear-heads” from the central panel are exceedingly 
effective. The gones or drooping lotus capitals are as carefully executed as the pillars themselves. 
The whole carving is refined and elegant, the panels with those at Kadigomuwa being a store-house 
of information on Sinhalese sacred and secular zoology and conventional floral design. 


WALGAM PATTUWA. 


Deliwala.—Vihdré, type No.2. Measurements : balcony, 17 ft. by 11 ft. 10 in.; viharé, 12 ft. 
by 9 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. in height. Images: seated Buddha, yellow-robed, 4 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. ; on 
either side wail, erect Buddha, 6 ft. high ; against left wall tiny Buddha, 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 3 in., 
and a Rahat priest. 

The viharé stands at the base of an ancient vehere or stipa massively built and jungle 
eovered. This dagaba,also known with that at Dedigama as Kota Vehere, is 640 ft. in circumference, 
with a slope from the summit of 112 ft. It does not appear to have been rifled. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier dated July 20, 1885.] 


Visited the Deliwala Vihdré and Kota Vehera d4goba. The vihdré all tumbling down, and the dagoba, 
a huge mound, over 100 ft. high, covered over thick jungle. Five pelas of mud land, not registered. 


Dambulla.—A rock temple, type No. 1, situated on the range of hills separating Deliwala 
from Udanwita along the unfinished Kambukkana-Kurunégala village road, and about two miles 
from the North-Western Province boundary. The temple is reached by two steep flights of 350 
stone steps, the first flight ending half-way up the hill at the pansala, and the second leading up 
on to the terrace in front of the rock under which the viharé is built. The front wall of the viharé 
is not carried up to the rock, as in other cave temples, but at 9 ft. is met by a lean-to roof which 
connects it with the rock at a height of 17 ft. The vihdré measures 52ft. 3in. by 16 ft. 4 in. 

With the exception of a figure of Vishnu, there is only one image, the Buddha recumbent. 
This is, however, of colossal size, certainly the largest in the district, and perhaps as large as any 
in Ceylon. An idea of the large proportions of this image may be gathered from the following 
detailed measurements: sivespota to feet 48 ft. 3in.; height to left shoulder 11 ft. 7 in.; length 
of right arm to elbow 13 ft. 7 in.; length of left arm 24 ft.5 in.; hair to chin 5 ft. 4 in.; nose 
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length 1 ft. 10 in.; across nostrils 1 ft. 3 in.; each nostril 5 in.; each curl or knob of hair 1 ft. in 
circumference; mouth 1 ft. 8in. by 5in.; eye 1 ft. 2 in.; feet, each 6 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 2 in.; 
big toe 1 ft. 10 in. by 7 in.; big toe nail 8 in. by 8 in.; nipple 1 ft. 3 in. in circumference ; 
pillow diameter 4 ft. 3 in. ; sivespota 4 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in. 

The figure is robed in yellow, and reclines as usual on its right side with right palm support- 
ing the head, upon an estrade 2 ft. from the ground. Despite its enormous size, this gigantic figure 
has been modelled so skilfully as to give that impression of well-balanced proportion, and calm 
oe always aimed at, but rarely attained, by Sighalese artists in the representation of the sleeping 

uddha. 

An awning of lotuses, white, pink, and yellow, stretches above the image, Against the left 
wall stands the figure of Vishnu in relief. Painted on the same wall are lotuses of different sizes. 
On the right walla portrait of Lewké Dis&wa, wearing the peculiar red conical hat of the day, and 
of Patagama Nilamé. The inner face of the wall is covered with representations of a perahera, 
dagabas, bé-trees, and Rahat priests. As the modern “restorer” has fortunately not yet appeared 
on the scene, the entire colouring of the temple is subdued and pleasing. 

The vihdré owns an ola sannasa dated Saka 16638 [1746 a.D.], detailing the lands dedicated 
to it by Lewké Disdawa upon instructions from the Kandyan court. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated July 7, 1886.) 

Turned back, and after about four miles stopped at Dambulla-kanda. Went up a flight of 300 stone steps to 
the top of the hill to see the vih4ré. It was built and endowed in the last century by Lewké Disiwa. Here is 
a colossal figure (in clay, painted over) of Buddha reclining. State of repair most unsatisfactory, and that of the 
priest likewise. There are 8 amunams of mud land as glebe, but the priest has mortgaged or leased them. 


Miduma,—A small cave temple, type No. 1., situated half-way up side of a hill. Near the 
viharé is a massive stone slab, 11 ft. long by 4 ft. 9 in. in breadth and 5 in. thick, divided into ten 
shallow sunken compartments, each 2 ft. square. Unable to account for its presence at the spot, the 
natives declare that it reached the hill side by 7rrdiya (inherent divine power). 


Udanwita.—One and a half mile beyond Dambulla-kanda. The viharé premises lie on the 
left of a broad walk (shaded with various fruit-bearing trees, and kept scrupulously swept) leading to 
the pansala, an extensive building with inner courtyard of the old walawwa type. The viharé 
itself is of type No. 2, but more ambitious, with an inner and outer porch, the whole standing 
upona platform 33 ft. 2 in. by 14 ft. by 2 ft. in height. The inner porch and viharé rest upon short 
stone piers with a half-wall balcony round the vihdré, but under distinct roofs, that of the porch 
stretching out in front so as to embrace the outer pertico. From the raised inner porch, which is 
14 ft, square, a doorway leads into the viharé balcony. The viharé (11 ft. by 9 ft.) is entered 
by a wooden doorway neatly carved in scroll work, which in this instance has not materially 
suffered from a coat of paint, the yellow creeper pattern standing out well against the black back- 
ground of the jambs and the red of the lintel. The lower panels contain figures of dancing girls. 
Images : seated Buddha with red robes, two Buddhas standing as usual, with yellow robes. Vishnu 
against left, Saman against, right wall ; Sariyut and Mugalana portrayed ; horizontal roof, 7 ft. 10 in., 
covered with paintings of flowers and creepers. To the left of the viharé is a small Pattini Déwalé, 
5 ft. square, and a malasun-gé of the same size, abutting against the three-stepped cylindrical terrace 
of the bd-tree. 


Walpola.—Viharé, type No. 2, resembling Udanwita in the arrangement of the inner porch. 
Inside a walled enclosure are both the pansalaand vihiré buildings. By a tiled porch admittance is 
gained to an inner verandah directly adjoining the vihdré. Between the porch and verandah a 
poya-gé, 8 fi.3 ft. by 7 ft. 5in. by 7 ft. 3 in. height, with an exceptionally fine standing image of 
Buddha in bronze, 5 ft. 10 in. height. Viharé dimensions : 12 ft. 4 in. by 9 ft. 3in. by 7ft. Images: 
seated Buddha under makara-torana with two standing Buddhas, all red-robed ; makara-torana 
ornamented with lotuses and supported by dwarfs. On the walls are painted the swvisevi-varana, 
and on the roof creepers, lotus, bd-tree, and four Rahat priests. Along the eaves of the viharé runs 
a zoophoros bordering of antique tiles (6 in. square), figured with bas reliefs of elephants and lions, 
within beaded border. This ingenious and effective pseudo frieze adds greatly to the exterior 
appearance of the temple. Beyond the surrounding wall is the bana-gé, two bé-trees (one ona 
three-stepped terrace), nd trees, and small dagaba-shaped tomb, containing the ashes of a former 
incumbent. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated July 7, 1886.] 


At Walpola there is an old viharé and some new inscriptions of no particular interest. 


3.—GALBODA KORALE. 


The Galboda Kéralé is made up of five Pattu :—Galboda, Tanippéru, Egodapota, Meda, and 
Ganné. 
GALBODA PATTUWA. 


Balana,—This village, lying on the south-west slope of the range dividing the Four Koralés 
from the Central Province, belongs at the present day to Kandupaldta in Yatinuwara, but was 
formerly within the boundary limit of the Galboda Kéralé. 

The site of the old fort is not far distant from the tunnel on the railway line between “ Sen- 
sation Rock” (Mottané-kanda) and Kadugannawa. The villagers call the spot, where it stood, 
Ukkotu-tenna. Strictly there are two forts, the upper and lower, together covering about three 
acres, of which the lower fort claims five-sixths. This had been encircled by a stone wall about 
4 ft. in thickness, now broken down. The walls of the upper fort are less visible. 

The story goes that Raja Siyha shot at the fort an arrow from a rock on the north called 
Deyannégala, and that ever since it has been abandoned. In sober truth it was doubtless from this 
point that that monarch directed his final assault on the Portuguese in 1638, when drawn for the 
last time within these “jaws of death.” 

The site, as at Attapitiya, has been sold by the Crown and bought by the Kuda Duraya of the 
village, who has since planted it and built a house. 
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About half a mile to the east, and one-fourth from the village of Balana, are the remains 
of Balané kadawata.! According to the villagers, this “ watch” was set at the time of Raja Sinha II., 
who reigned at Senkadagala (Kandy). On the west side there are two towers flanking the path, 
which ran between them. There was a gate both on the west and east side, and the area within 
the kadawata was limited. On the north a rough stone wall, 80 ft. in length by about 11 ft. in 
height, mark the edge on that side. To the south was placed ‘the old gaman-maligawa, or halting- 
place. It existed at the time of Raja Sinha, covered about half an acre, and had round it a stone 
fence, now broken. Piecesof old brick and tiles (koku ulw) are found at the spot. The four sides 
of the kadawata appear to have been enclosed by a wall built of stone and clay, mostly in ruin. 
The western gate is quite distinct, and the greater part of the north wall is also in good order. 

Until lately there was to be seen a single stone wing, still attached to the doorframe 
on the west side. 

During Kandyan times “the watches” were kept by the people of Balana, Mamudavela, 
Ratmivala, and Kandangama villages, called Kadawat-gam, and inhabited by Paduvas. The watchers 
were not paid directly, but did this duty in lieu of other services: for the year that they watched 
in the kadawata their lands were exempted from tax. If aknown man approached the kadawata, 
he was allowed to pass; but if a stranger, detained, information at once given to the Pallémaha 
Nilamé (second Adigar), and his orders acted on. ‘When the village of Balana (said to have been 
founded bya Vedda, to whom Raja Sinha II. gave a she- -elephant and the village site) belonged to 
the Four Kéralés, it was customary for the villagers to supply a pingo load of creepers to Alutnuwara 
Déwalé for binding toran. Birds shot with arrows had to be taken to the Kandyan court. The 
village was transferred to Yatinuwara during the reign of Sri Wikrama Raja Sinha. The present 
boundary line of the Four Kéralés runs a mile below the kadawata. 

The land on which it stands and the surrounding jungle to the east have been purchased 
from the Crown by a European firm and a tea estate opened. 

The old road to Kandy passed through the centre of the kadawata. The British followed 
this road in some of their expeditions against Kandy—the pass of Balana, with Galagedara, being 
held “the most important and tenable positions in the Kandyan country.” “The fatal heights of 
Balana” were finally stormed against the Kandyans by Lt.-Col. O’Connell in February, 1815.” ? 


Buluwanagane.—Rock temple, type No. 1, in Yatimahana village, beneath a boulder about 
35 ft. in height. “Dimensions of vihdré: 24 ft. by 19 ft., with an almost horizontal roof 7 ft, from 
ground. Images : on left recumbent Buddha, yellow-robed, 18 ft. by 4 ft. 5 in. to left shoulder ; seated 
Buddha, 2 ft. 6 in. without sirespota, below an old makara-torana, moulded, with a central, and 
twelve smaller lotuses, all white, masked by six hansas. The pilasters are supported by dwarfs, 
and chamara bearers stand on either side. Against back wall, to the right of this image, two 
other seated Buddhas, disengaged from the rock, of the same dimensions, and a third attached to 
the right wall under Budu-res. Two doors lead into the viharé from the porch, the frames of 
which are of squared stone. Painting (done last at the time of Keppitipola, the rebel of 1817-18) 
carefully executed, but very worn in parts. On roof Mara yuddha, Suvisi-vivarana, with creeper 
and flower patterns. Vishnu at head and foot of recumbent Buddha; on side walls twenty-four 
Rahats, Sariyut, and Mugaldna; on back wall two paintings of Saman Deviyé. As might have been 
expected, the roof of the rock, owing to its great superincumbent weight, shows signs of splitting, 
and roots are already striking through the crevices. The sannasa belonging to this temple is said 
by the priest to have been removed to Maraluwawa temple, in Seven Koralés.® 


Galkanda.—Rock temple, at Elugalla, 12 ft. by 12 ft. 10 in. by 8 ft. 10 in. in height, sloping 
to 4 ft. The only image is a seated Buddha, 3 ft. by 2 ft.6in., ona 2 ft. dsanaya, and a makara- 
torana with four deviysd above. The torana has a lotus in the centre below the makara’s face 
and small lotuses down the arch, and is supported by makaras painted with flowers: plain 
pilasters; and usual chdémarayod. Painting (recently renewed on the old lines); on the roof, 
lotuses, and hansa-putuva; on the right wall, four seated Buddhas, two Rahat priests; opposite 
wall, Vishnu, Sdriyut, Mugaldna, and ten Rahats. On back walla dagaba and Buddha seated leaning 
against the bd. This temple has been built sideways under the rock. 

Gang oda.— Visited the Gangoda Viharé,1 A.M. One pelaof mud land not registered. The viharé is very 
dirty and in bad repair, and the compound covered with filth of all sorts. The priest, an ignorant man, has a few 
bana books, which he can hardly read. His chief study seems to be the Sinhalese fortune- mee almanac. This 
vihdré was said to have been robbed of its best images in 1883. [Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier 
dated July 19, 1886.] 

Kadigomuwa,—This viharé, situated three miles from Rambukkana on the Mavanella road, 
exhibits, more strikingly even than the Diyasunnata Viharé, structure and furnishing of different 
periods side by side. Thereare three viharés, of which the most recent is separated from the others 
by a longer interval of erection, bringing it within the range of modern architectural style. The 
difference between the two older viharés lies almost entirely in the degeneracy of the interior 
adornment—a hopeless attempt to adequately replace chastely carved pillars and the bold 
moulding of the makara-torana, with its high relief accessories and harmonious colouring, by plain 
work as economical as ineffective. 

The premises are enclosed by a wall with a gateway high enough to admit elephants. 

The bana-gé is outside. Immediately on entering is seen a large building in modern style, 
with pillared and wooden railed verandah (72 ft. by 41 ft. 6 in. by 8 ft. 3 in. in breadth), raised 
3 ft.fromthe ground. Thisisthe latest viharé. From the outer verandah five arched doorways in 
front and one at the right side admit to an irregular inner verandah on three sides of the viharé, 
53 ft. 6 in. by 33 ft. On the outer face of the viharé proper (48 ft. by 18 ft.) are ranged images of the 
twenty-four Buddhas, each 7 ft. in height, on pedestals 2 ft.6in. Between them are depicted the 
circumstances under which Gautama obtained “assurance” from the previous Buddhas previous to 
attaining Buddhahood. The whole twenty-four figures are yellow-robed, and well modelled. The 
roof of this verandah is painted in white and red lotuses, and in front with Mara’s assault on Buddha. 


‘ Other similar kadawat were at Hinabowé, Nikahetiya, Mavatakanda, &c., on the boundary line of different divisions. 
2« A Narrative of Events in Ceylon,” pp. 1B, 16 (London, 1815). 
8 Inquiry through the Government Agent, North-Central Province, failed to confirm this assertion. 
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Three doorways, two under makara-toran, lead into the viharé. Directly opposite is a sleeping 
figure of the Buddha, 32 ft. in length by 8 ft. to left shoulder. Against right wall, a standing 
Buddha, 10 ft. in height; against left wall, a seated Buddha, 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in.; with back 
to front wall (all three red-robed) Vishnu and Saman, 10 ft. 6 in. 

The pose of the images is well designed and, though in modern style, modelling and painting 
alike have been carefully executed. 

Close behind, or rather to the side of, this viharé stands the oldest vibaré. This is of type 
No. 2, built of clay and wood, resting on twelve 3-ft. stone piers, the whole raised on a platform of 
earth 34 in. by 17 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. The balcony of the viharé measures 21 ft. 9 in. by 15 ft. Four 
shapely wooden pillars (7 ft. 9 in. by 7 in.), semi-octagonal, with flowered panel carvings, support the 
horizontal roof. The form and ornamentation of the pillars greatly resemble those found at the Pinna- 
wala Pansala ; but are less varied in the designs on the panels, there being here two only on each 
pillar. Three bear single flowers, the fourth only animal life, viz., dragon and bhérunda, dancing girl 
and déva rupa, dragon and hansa, and two bhérundas. The floor is boarded with substantial planks 
of hingula-del, 4 ft. broad by 2 in. in thickness, roughly hewn. Images: under a makara-torana of 
the old design a seated Buddha with erect Buddhas on either side. On wall are painted figures of 
Vishnu, Saman, Sdriyut, and Mugalna; also a portrait of Migastenna Adigar, and a rampant lion 
with open jaws and lolling tongue; on the roof, seated Buddha with worshippers and a 
representation of Mara yuddha. 

From an ola manuscript held by the priest it appears that the old viharé was first built 
during the reign of Bhuvaneka Bdhu [VI. or VII.], repaired by Ménaragamma Disdwa under 
Vimala Dharmma Sitryya [I., 1592-1627, or IT., 1687-1701], and finally by Dhammajéti Unnansé in 
1744 a.D. The temple then bore the name Nagawanadramaya. 


In the year of Buddha 2290 [1747 a.p.] the King Kirti Sri Raja Sinha ascended the throne. He sent 
ambassadors with presents to Siam and brought over the Chief Priest Upali Sthawira together with Bhikshus and 
priests of ten sects, and by causing many persons in Sri Layka to take the robes and to observe the Buddha’s precepts, 
rehabilitated the Buddhist religion. When the people were religiously disposed, the priest Dhammajéti Sthawira, 
chief of the viharé, called Nagawanéramaya of Kadigomuwa, who had obtained ordination from Upali Sthawira, the 
chief priest of the priests of the ten sects who came from Siam, had performed the following meritorious acts for 
the purpose of obtaining Buddhahood..........scsseseseeeeees 

In the seventh year of the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu, the Chief Priest Dharmmdnanda, of Kanchipura 
in India, accompanied by twenty other priests, landed in Sri Layka with offerings of great value intending to worship 
the tooth-relic and the sixteen holy places (Solosmasthana), and reaching Maya-rajaya resided there and caused the 
breaches in the vihdrés that were abandoned and ruined to be repaired. One of the priests built a pillared viharé in 
the place called Nagawandrdémaya in Sailagarbha Janapada [Galboda Pattuwa], and planted cocoanuts and flower 
gardens. Further he built houses for the priests to live in, and with the aid of the king who was then reigning, and 
with the assistance of the pious and religious men of the village, obtained the dedication of seven amunams of paddy 
land to the said vihdré. Subsequently several generations of priests possessed it. Afterwards the above viharé 
was abandoned for want of (the support of) pious and religious men. 

During the time of the King Vimala Dharmma Stiryya, Monar4gamma Disdwa of Four Koralés caused a 
viharé to be built on the original stone pillars; and of the paddy fields that were originally dedicated, and subse- 
quently resumed as private lands, he caused two amunams’ extent to be dedicated to the viharé, and directed that 
the usual religious ceremonies should be performed. 

“ As the vih4ré had fallen owing to the old timber being rotten, in the year of Saka 1666 [1744 a.p.], I, 
Kadigamuwé Nagollé Dhammajé6ti priest, caused the site of the said viharé to be cleared, and new stone walls to be built. 
I planted a Jaya-sri-maha B6 tree in the premises, and around it oleanders, jasmine, roses, and other flower plants, 
and offered millions of flowers, lighted hundreds of lamps, offered boiled milk, &c. And being anxious to build 
a new viharé on the original site, I mentioned my wish to Dumbara Disdwa of Four Koralés. With his aid, and 
by my own perseverance and labour, I prepared a site, 9 cubits in length and 7 cubits in breadth, with a founda- 
tion wall of 13 carpenter’s cubits in height, of cut stones, and levelled and smoothed the site. By paying 20 ridi 
to Kuruvé people I had timber and stone dragged, and the slabs laid, morticed, aud twelve stone pillars of one 
carpenter’s cubit in height fixed. On the stone pillars I placed twenty-two beams of 7 cubits in length and 5 cubits 
in breadth, with fifty gones capitals ; and built an upstair shrine (demdlgé) and floored it with 300 smoothed planks 
fastened with 2,000 nails, and covered the roof with 7,000 tiles, and plastered the building with chunam. To match 
it a makara-torana was made with the images of gods (déva rupa) ; in it, resting under the makara-torana the image 
of Buddha seated on the Wajrdsana (diamond throne) ; on either side of the seated Buddha, two standing Buddhas 
of 21 cubits height each, and at the sides of the standing Buddhas the images of Sariyut and Mugalana ; at their 
sides Vishnu and Natheswara Diwiya Réjayé each of a man’s height. On the ceiling gvas painted a seated 
Buddha leaning against the bé-tree as he conquered Mara. The twenty-four Buddhas, from whom permission 
was obtained to attain Buddhahood, and the several births of the Buddha, were likewise depicted. A platform 
was erected opposite the vihéré and covered with cloth. After that was held the nétra mangalaya (festival of fixing 
eyes to the image of Buddha), and the painters paid 5,000 fanams as their hire.” 


To the left of this viharé is a small déwalé dedicated to Pattini Deviyd, and to the right the 
pansala,—an exceptionally roomy building. Here is noticeable an old carved doorframe, 6 ft. 8 in. 
by 2 ft. 10 in., which is said to have been removed from the original viharé. 

Passing behind viharé No. 2 an upper terrace is reached by steps. In a line with the vihaérés 
is a ddgaba, now protected by atiled roof supported on four tall piers. The tholobate of the dagaba 
measures 40 ft. in circumference : the tee (hatares or dévatawa kotuwa) as well as the pinnacle 
(kot-kérella), of more than twenty rings, are cut from single stones. 

Behind the dagaba stands viharé No. 3, a somewhat larger building than the old viharé, but 
similar in all other respects save for the modern refinement, begotten of decayed art, displayed in 
the plain posts, Budu-res back ground, and poor colouring. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier dated July 19, 1885.] 

Visited the Kadigomuwa Vihfré on my return. An old temple with five amunams of mud land, not registered. 
The priest has purchased three amunams more with the temple revenues in his own’name, but, unlike the vast majo- 
rity, his sole object seems to be the beautifying of the temple. There are three viharés : the old one, about 300 years old, 
they say, in rather a tumble-down condition ; the second, built by the present priest’s immediate predecessor, and now 
being done up ; and the third, a very fine building with a large recumbent figure of Buddha in the inner chamber, 
surrounded with other figures both inside and in the verandah outside. The priest told me that he had spent more 
than £500 on the work, a statement to be accepted cum grano. Dagoba with relic. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated April 26, 1888.] 
In the evening to Kadigomuwa Vihiré, a very picturesque temple. The precincts are excellently well kept. 


Udumahana,—Viharé, a variant of type No. 2. The temple and porch are built on the 
ground with walls higher than ordinary. Dimensions of viharé: 12 ft. by 7ft. 6 in. and 9 ft. 6 in. to 
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horizontal ceiling. Images: seated Buddha, 6 ft. 6 in by 5 ft.; standing Buddha, left and right ; 
also figures of Vishnu and Saman and a priest. Painting on walls, Rahat priest above, Buddha, 
Sdriyut, and Mugalana, as usual; lotuses and Mara yuddha on roof. Above the right doorway a 
modern makara-torana, and on each side doratupdlas 8 ft. 10 in. in height. The lock of the door 
is of the old make, known as nardsané yatura, lizard-headed, with traces of silver inlaying. The 
temple is managed from Keppétipola, where the priest resides. 


TANIPPERU PATTUWA. 


This small Pattuwa contains six vihdarés and a déwalé (at Habbunkaduwa), none of any 
antiquity or importance. The déyavel carrying on the doorframe at Gondiwala Viharé is in the 
best style. 

EGODAPOTA PATTUWA. 


Ambulugala.—Dnring part of the fifteenth century this village was the seat of a 
principality, and as such the most important in the district. Its sudden rise into notice is connected 
with the romantic story of the concealment during his youth of the son of the deported King Vijaya 
Bahu, afterwards Sri Parakrama Bahu VI., who reigned at Kotté for fifty years (1415-1462 a.D.). To 
escape the myrmidons of Alagéswaraya the boy was placed by Vidagama Terunndanse in charge of 
a blacksmith at Polwatta, a hamlet adjoining Ambulugala. The “ Rajawaliya” alone relates the 
circumstances :— 

In the year of Buddh4 1958, on the seventh day of the moon, in the month of Vesak, on Thursday, under 
the planet Pusa, when the King Vijaya Bihu was carried away captive, his queen, Sunétra Déva, taking the 
prince, her son, fled from the city, and came to Vidigama. Viddgama Teraswami, the high priest, prognosticating 
that the young prince was destined to become great and worthy, and king of Sri Lanka, had him brought up in 
the temple among the priests. The news having been communicated to Alagéswaraya (he sought to kill the prince; 
on which account) the boy was secretly conveyed to Polwatta, a village in the Four Kéralés, and delivered to 
the care of the gamaydé (chief man) of the village, and to a blacksmith. At night he would go to the house of 
the gamardla, but in the daytime used to play with the child of the blacksmith. 

Alagéswaray4 getting wind of it sent an express to the blacksmith’s house to ascertain. The blacksmith, 
recognising the messengers, seized a patwwela and therewith giving his own son a blow, drove him and the young 
prince from the house, bidding them tend the cattle. The messengers, thinking both boys were the blacksmith’s 
sons, returned to Rayigama. When they had departed the blacksmith took-the young prince to the village where 
his younger sister lived, and going to the gamardla related to him what had occurred: then leaving the prince 
in his hands he returned home. 

In this manner the prince lived (in obscurity) until he attained the age of sixteen. Then Vidigama 
Terunninse called a meeting of the chief people of the country, and having consulted with them, caused the young 
prince to be fetched, unknown to Alagéswaray4 ; and on the seventh day of moon, in the month of Vesak, under 
the planet Pusa, he delivered him to the people as their lawful prince. Thereupon they fell upon Alagéswarayé, 
and putting him to death, raised the young prince to the throne under the title of Sri Parakrama Bahu. 


From the syme source we learn that the suzerainty of Ambulugala (7.e., probably the Four and 
Three Kéralés) was conferred on Kuda Kumiraya, second son of Pardkrama Bahu VI., and subse- 
quently Vira Parékrama Bahu VIII. Whilst holding the vice-royalty for his father, Kuda Kumaraya 
reduced to subjection the king of Gampola, who had revolted. 

Beyond a traditional site there is nothing to mark the residence of the Ambulugala princes, 
Of the Maligd-tenna, where stood the palace, not asingle stone shows above ground. It has recently 
been cleared of lantana, and a house built thereon. 

The viharé, however, bears ample evidence to royal munificence and power. The present 
building is comparatively modern—an upstair temple with balcony round. But the ground floor, 33 ft. 
by 25 ft., with half-wall of mud, has marked indications of the substantial adornment of the original 
vihdré, in the stone pillars roughly squared, a huge stone slab, 11 ft. 8 in. by 53 ft. by 6 in. (on which 
doubtless the dsana and Buddha rupa rested), and above all the massive stone doorframe and tall 
pillars of the mandapa elegantly carved. 

The doorframe, without exception the finest in the district, now stands almost free of the 
modern stone wall. It is put together, as usual, of three monoliths, one superposed upon the other two 
horizontally, the whole forming a lintel slab, 9 ft. 10 in. by Z ft. by 9 in., and side posts 8 ft. by 2 in. 
1ft.by 9in. The carving greatly resembles that on the smaller stone doorframe at Kappdgoda, but 
is far bolder and more perfectly elaborated. The lintel ornamentation is virtually identical, a déva 
seated between elephants with trunks raised and trumpeting, and fourteen figures approaching from 
right and left. The jambs have vertical bands of varied carving—first edgings of water leaves, then 
continuous flowery scrolls flanking a central band of eleven panels. Each panel contains a dancing 
girl in profile or fronting (except two, apparently horn blowers) executed with great realistic 
vivacity in messo relievo. x 

Before the viharé still stands three pillars of the mandapa, and the capital and base of a 
fourth lying near. These conform to the wooden pillars of Wakirigala, in having a vase-shaped 
(kalasa) sub-capital surmounting the octagonal shaft, but differ in the panels being placed between 
the shaft and the plain quadrangular base. The base and panels occupy 3 ft. 6 in. of the height, 
the octagonal shaft with its getaliya 4 ft., the pwhul and capital mouldings 1 ft. 9 in., and the abacus 
and block 9 in., making the full height 10 ft., with a maximum breadth, where quadrangular, of 
1 ft.3 in. The front and back panels of all the pillars bear dwarfs with both arms raised above 
their head ; the other faces different types of lions.! There is no dagaba, but an old bd and nda tree 
grow within the premises. 

The old sannasa held by the descendants of Hiti Bandara, to whom it was granted by 
Bhuvaneka Bahu (? VI., 1464-71) at Jayawardhanapura “in Saka 1254 (1332 A.D.),”? records that 
the vihdré, then called Sri Danta-paya, had been built by the father of the reigning king (probably 
Pardkrama Bahu VI., as a memento.of his youth spent at Ambulugala) “by cutting down the 
mango tree (amba vraksha) at (the village of) Ambulugala in Megodapata Pattuwa of Galbada 


Kéralé, in Satara Koéralébada (Four Koralés).” 


1 Five kinds of sinhayéd (“lions”) are known to native chitarakdrayd :—Trina Sinhayd (brown, striped) ; Kala 
Sinhayd (the bear); Péndu Sinhayd; Gaja Sinhayd (white, with elephant trunk); and Kesara Sinhayd. 

2 This date must be wrong. Jayawarddhanapura (Kotté) was built by the minister Alakéswaraya (? Bhuvaneka 
Bahu V.} towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
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Danagirigala.—This rock temple is one of the oldest in the district. Its ancient 
name was Waddhamana-parwata. From Dodantalé the ascent of the rounded hill (bare on 
its summit) is comparatively easy, but from the fields on the opposite side towards Galatara, 
an almost direct stairway of 367 stone slabs has to be mounted. There is no half-way halting-place 
as at Dambulla (Kinigoda Kaéralé), the pansala being low down the hill. 

The first view got of the viharé is disappointing, and gives no idea of its spacious cavern. 
The rock does not rise perpendicularly above the viharé, and the picturesqueness is further marred. 
by an ordinary walled verandah of clay and stone, and to-fall roof tiled with koku ulu. The verandah, 
entered by two doors facing those of the viharé, is supported on monolith piers with gones 
capitals in wood, and is “rayled about with turned banisters,” such as Robert Knox describes 
at Raja Sinha’s palace, small and painted, in the upper part of its outer wall. The stone 
doorframes of the viharé, 6 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 8 in., are carved in incised steps, bevelled in 
the conventional Ildtus-leaf pattern on the inner face and panelled at the bottom, the one on the 
right with figures of janitors, the other with thrones. The cavern runs back 28 ft. 6 in. with a 
height of 11 ft. falling to 7, and is 54 ft. in width. With slight additions the images and painting 
remain unaltered from the time of their renovation, by the direction of the king, in 1785 under 
the immediate superintendence of Lewké Disiwa. The Lewké wallawwa, situated within a 
mile, is still occupied by the descendants of that ill-fated chief. The sannasa in the possession 
of the incumbent priest, dated Saka 1709 (4.D. 1787), gives particulars of the work at the temple :— 

In the seventh year after ascending the throne of Sri Lanka, the King Sri Rajadhi Raja Siyha, when fully 
engaged in establishing the Buddhist religion, having heard that Lewké Vijayawarddhana Rajakaruna Seneviratna 
Herat Mudiyansé had obtained great merit by repairing and improving Danagirigala Viharé, in the Egodapota 
Pattu of Galboda Kéralé in the Dis4wani of the Four Koralés, built by his ancestors, and that he had newly caused 
an image of Buddha to be made therein, (the king) thought “I will complete this place of worship which is 
being improved from generation to generation, and not neglected, and will win great merit, and gain heaven and 
attain Nirvana in the next world.” The image of Buddha in the said viharé was in a dangerous position, With the 
object of preventing damage the king caused the earth and stones that were there to be cleared away for a 
space of 13 cubits in length by about 7 cubits breadth, and sand and stones to be filled in to the height of about 4 
cubits from the rock surface, and had slabs of stone laid on the surface faced with chunam, raising a platform with 
stones a short cubit in height, and placing stone slabs on the top coated with chunam. Next he had made an image of 
the recumbent Buddha, 9 cubits in length, an image of an erect Buddha 2} cubits in height, three images of seated 
Buddhas under makara toran, an image of Buddha cast in bronze and gilt seated on a wajrdsana under a (small 
wooden) makara-torana, and nine other images of standing Buddhas, each about three carpenter’s cubit height. He 
further caused the ddgaba, which is in a corner of the inner part of the viharé, and wherein the Buddha’s relics were 
deposited, to be plastered with chunam. Figures of Maitri Diviya Raja and Vishnu were next made and painted, and 
Mara yuddha depicted. On the outer wall were modelled four doratupdlas ; elephants, lions, vydgras, and different 
kinds of flowers and creepers painted, and a shrine to offer flowers to the bd-tree built. After having 
completed the whole work of the viharé and held the nétra pinkama (eye-fixing festival), and offered sixteen brass 
pots, spittoons, &c., and paid the stone-cutters and painters 2,600 wages in avannaka and savannaka articles, he 
(Levké) offered (the fruit of his labour) to our lord Rajadhi Réja Sipha, who is equal to the sun in might. 
Thereupon the king was well pleased, and participated in the merit and dedicated the following lands to Danagiri- 
WAlA VIBE. vias iassacecess 

The above description practically applies to the temple to-day, a century after its adornment. 
To enter more fully into details. Beginning from the left against the front wall is (i.) a seated figure 
of Buddha, 5 ft. 5 in. by 3 ft. 10 in., ensconced under Budu-res. This image is probably modern. 
Against the left face of the rock (ii.) a standing Buddha, 6 ft. 6 in. in height; next, the dagaba on 
moulded platform, 7 ft. 3 in. in height and 15 ft. in circumference ; (iii.) a standing Buddha, 6 ft. 
2 in.; (iv.) aseated Buddha, 3ft.6in. by 3 ft, on moulded dsana, and under makara-torana; (v.) 
and (vi.) two standing Buddhas, each 3 ft. 10 in. Fronting the doors (vii.) another standing Buddha, 
5 ft. 5 in.; (viii.) a second seated Buddha, 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 4 in., beneath makara-torana; (ix.) 
image of Vishnu, 7 ft.; (x.) standing Buddha, 6 ft. 7 in.; (xii.) a third seated Buddha, 4 ft. 8 in. 
by 4 ft. 2 in., also under makara-torana. Between (xi.) and (xiii.) two figures of Saman Deviyd, 
4 ft. 9 in. Finally, two more standing Buddhas (xiv.) and (xv.) 

Against the right rock face on platform, 1 ft. 6 in. in height, is (xvi.) the recumbent Buddha, 
22 ft. in length from sivespota, and 5 ft. 6 in. to left shoulder. This image is red-robed, whilst all 
the other images of the Buddha have saffron robes. 

‘With back to the front wall is placed a figure of Lewké Disdwa clad in a white Kandyan 
jacket (pacha-hetta) and tuppati cloth, wearing the red-peaked hat then in vogue. On the wall 
itself, at either side of the Disawa, attendants are painted holding the full dress round hat. The rest 
of the wall is covered with nineteen Rahat priests, a dagaba, a 0d, and a nuga tree. The scenes 
delineated on the roof are Suvisi-vivarana, Mara yuddha, Diviyd-loka, with lotuses, and over the 
recumbent Buddha a diaper-pattern awning in red, white, black, and yellow. The left half of 
the cave floor is raised 2 ft., and stepped. 

The makara-toran over the three sedent Buddhas (iv.), (viii.), (xii.), are finished with great 
care and no little taste. In variety of design and colouring—the main idea being preserved as usual— 
these arches only yield to that at Navagomuwa, and have the advantage of being in far better 
preservation. 

(iv.) On buttress7 ft. by 6 ft. in width, has for its central ornament a full-blown lotus flanked 
down the fall by vydgras, two yellow-coloured (with heads reversed) and two white, alternately on 
either side; behind them along the extrados a row of sixteen Hansas ascending from left and 
right. The makaras terminating the arch ends are lion-faced, full front with expanded jaws. Pot- 
bellied dwarfs support the torana. 

(viii.) On buttress 8 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 4 in., with lotus bud centre and lions on the arch curves, 
ten in all, six white and four yellow, rampant guardant—except the lowest, whose heads are turned 
back. The side makaras have peacock’s heads and necks, and the supporters are dwarfs resting 
on one knee. This is strictly styled a liya torana. 

(xii.) On buttress 9 ft. by 8 ft.6in. Full flower lotus in centre with lions as in (viii.) ; but 
two full-faced white lions, opén-mouthed, and lying with outstretched paws, support the arch. 

Above all the arches are the four guardian guards (Satarawaran Deviyo) with lesser deities 
and grahayé subordinated. The throne on which the Buddhas are seated is placed directly under 
the toran, and between a pair of chamara bearers standing on the ground. 

The small makara-torana of wood, neatly carved, is kept in the viharé, but the bronze gilt 
image for which it is intended has been purposely removed to the pansala. 
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The old bé-tree on the terrace in front of the viharé is nearly dead, only a few shoots remaining. 
Its maluwa, 14 ft. square and 3 ft. 4 in. in height, is faced by cut-stone courses with plainly 
moulded cornice and base and chamfered torus. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated August 25, 1884.] 

In the evening walked to see Danagirigala and its temple. The latter finely situated near top of the rock, and 
a very long range of stone steps going up to it from the fields. Vihdré was adorned and mostly built by the Lewké 
Disawa (wallawwa close by in the valley), who was killed after the defeat near Haywella in 1803. Magnificent 
view from top of the rock. There are no inscriptions. After some little persuasion I got the priest to show me the 
copper sannasaforthe lands. It is dated17874.p. It is finely cut, and hasthe full circle of sunand moon andthe“ Sri” 
engraved in gold, but is not so fine a specimen as the Molligoda one. Here I sawa fine old carved wood doorway— 
a good specimen of old Kandyan art—thrown aside among some old timber, and people present said they had no use 
for it. They readily agreed to my proposal to have it brought down and taken to the high road, where I shall show it 
to the Government Agent next week, and see if it isworth sending down tothe Museum. Thevihdré wasa fine one, 
and was very well finished, but now shows the neglect which seems attached to all royal endowments in the district. 
There are no direct descendants of Lewké Disdiwa, and the lands have gone to the Talagahagoda (Matalé) family. 
Close by are several first class wallawwas now decayed: Dodantalé, Erawpola, Udattawa, and Asmadalé. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Levers dated September 5, 1884. ] 

On the 4th Mr. Saunders inspected the carved doorway from Danagirigala and approved of my suggestion 
to save it from decay and neglect by sending it to the Museum. The carving is rough, but a fair specimen of the 
sort.! 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated July 22, 1887.] 

Went out of the way to see Danagirigala Viharé, which is built on the summit of a very high hill, commanding 
a very fine view. 360 stone steps lead up toit. It wasfounded by Lewké Disiwa, and is somewhat like the 
Dambulla Viharé in Kinigoda Kéralé in size and situation, which also was built by the samefounder. The priest 
produced the copper sannasa vesting lands in the temple dated 1787 A.D., a fine specimen, and I am to have a copy. 


Dodantale.—A very substantially built upstair vihéré, the ground floor serving asa bana- 
maduwaand cloister. A wooden staircase leads on to a balcony, 50 ft. by 40 ft., running round the 
viharé. From this balcony a single door admits into an inner verandah, 11 ft. 6 in. in width, and a 
second door into the viharé, 17 ft.9 in. by 16 ft.9 in. Images: seated Buddha, 5ft. 8in. by 3 ft. 10 in., 
with red robe; on either side two red-robed standing Buddhas, 6 ft. in height. Paintings: round 
the wall high up swvisi-vivarana; below on left wall pictures of Kirti Sri Raja Sinha, Molligoda 
Adigar, and his son (afterwards, Kuruvé Disdwa), also five Rahats, Sariyut, Mugalana, with Vishnuand 
Saman Deviyé; on the roof, flowered creeper and two large suns and moons. The walls of the 
porch have four tall doratupdlas ; on left wall paficha-nara-geté, nari-lata, and conch blowers ; and 
on right wall, Kadol elephants, headmen in Kandyan dress, and two déva rupas; on roof dagaba 
worshipped by gods and Rahats, bordered by white lotuses. All the locks are silver-mounted of 
the ndrdsana type. The priest has a chest full of rich cloths for hangings at pinkamas and other 
festivals. The temple was built by Molligoda Adigar, and very richly endowed. Near it is a 
bé-tree with three-stepped terrace. 


Lewke.—At Lewké exists perhaps the oldest wallawwa building in the district. It exhibits 
the style of residence occupied by Kandyan chiefs during the eighteenth century. Part of the 
range of buildings has been pulled down, the straitened circumstances of the descendants of the 
last unfortunate Disawa rendering it impossible to keep the whole in repair. Indeed the present 
occupant, the wife of the late Koraéla, grandson of the Disdwa, and her son, a boy of nine or 
ten, propose to abandon the old wallawwa entirely. 

What is left exhibits a block of connected rooms tiled with kokw ulu, and raised a few feet 
above ground level, with a verandah facing inwards and surrounding a central yard. This was in- 
tended chiefly for the convenience of the ladies, whom rigid custom rarely permits to leave 
wallawwas, save for rare visits to relatives or to make offerings at temples. The chief room in 
front of the present entrance has quite disappeared, only the site of the large maduwa built near 
remains to testify to the authority of a chief, whose death added another heartless crime to the count- 
less enormities of the last king of Kandy. The hand of the Lewké Disiwa may be traced in the 
restoration and improvement of numerous temples throughout the Four Kéralés. Had he lived, his 
predilection for the British, evidenced by contemporaneous records, would have led to that 
recognition and favour which his successor Molligoda Adigdr reaped. Lewké Disawa paid the 
penalty of the king’s defeat at Hanwella in 1803, and his headless trunk was left unburied at the 
spot where he was executed. 
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Like full-orb’d moon his glory shone, its radiance filled the wold, 
His loosen’d hair-knot falling free, in smoothed threads of gold ; 
Mara’s host beset him—no thought was there to yield ; 

To-day lord Lewké’s body still holds the lonely field. 


The massive doors and clumsy rafters, rough hewn from single trunks, recall days when saw 
and plane were unknown. A single beam, 30 ft. in length, which formed part of the woodwork of 
the maduwa, serves as a useful édanda to span a neighbouring streamlet. 

Adjoining the wallawwa on the left, reached by steps, is a small “family viharé.” The 
shrine is 12 ft. 8 in. by 8 ft; verandah, 16 ft. by 13 ft. with fourteen carved wooden pillars, 5 ft. 
6 in. by 5 in., slimmer, but differing otherwise little from those at Wakirigala. The pillars are all 
ornamented with single flowers, except two, one bearing Bherunda-paksha, the other a hansa. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated July 21, 1886.] 

To Lewké to stay at the old Lewké Walawwa with Ihalagahagoda Banda, to whom the property has come 
from his elder brother. The elder brother is the son-in-law of Lewké Disdwa of Four Koralés, who was beheaded 
in 1803 at Wakoya by King Sri Vikrama. My host has lived on this property for fifteen years, and was formerly 
Korala of Ganné Pattuwa in this division. 


'This doorframe, and one from Dewanagala Vihiré, are now at the Colombo Museum. 
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Kappagoda,—An old temple (formerly known as Bradhmawardhanapdya) most effectively 
placed on the summit of a gentle slope half a mile from the Mavanella-Mavatugola road, and one 
mile from the Mavanella resthouse. The entire oblong premises are raised some feet, held up by 
a retaining wall of rubble, and have flighis of steps on the east and souih. The south end dips to 
a much lower level. 

In this smaller portion (41 ft. by 115 ft.) is the bé-maluwa of two tiers, 14 and 6 ft. 8 in. 
square respectively. 

About ten yards from the steps, in the higher area (152 ft. by 115 ft.), is still seen, almost 
intact, the stone revetted platform, 31 ft. by 12 ft. by 4 ft, of the original vihéré. A mandapa 
fronted the viharé, and one of its stone door jambs lies near, carved in the creeper and getaliya orna- 
mentation, with dwarfs inthe base panels. The plain moonstone and boldly sculpiured gaja-sinha balus- 
trades are in position, as is in the viharé doorframe—the only portion of the building remaining 
upright on the platform. It isformed, likeall these stone doorways, by threemonoliths. A horizontal 
lintel, 5 ft. by 1 ft. by 10 in., with mortice holes for the door tenons laid across vertical sideposts, 
6 ft. by 1 ft. by 10 in., makes the opening square headed. The carving of the doorframe was 
executed by the same hand, or closely imitated from, the larger and more handsome doorway at Ambu- 
lugala Viharé ; but the scroll pattern is less regular. Of the thirteen convolutions of the creeper 
stem, only eight on the right and two on the left jamb entwine human forms, whereas at Ambulugala 
figures are placed within all. The lintel design is identical, a perahera approaching a central déva 
from either side, with a profile elephant trumpeting to left and right of the god. The walls of the 
viharé having been of clay and the roof raised on wooden beams, their complete disappearance is 
accounted for. 

Behind this old site is the dagaba, 66 ft. in circumference at the spring of the bell, on a base 
33 ft. square, with altars at three sides, 8 ft. 3 in. by 9 ft. by 2 ft. 4in., recessed. An open wooden 
pillared vestibule or malasun-gé has been built on the north side of the dagaba. The pansala is close 
at hand. 

The genre carving on the terminals of the east steps to the premises is distinctly unnsual. 

A stone pillar, 1 ft. by ¥ ft., with a much worn inscription on all four sides, bears the name 
“Sri Sanga Bo Sri Vijaya Bahu,” probably the VIIth of Kotté (1527-1534 A.D.). 

The temple has been recently repaired by T. Kobbékaduweé, the zealous and intelligent 
Ratémahatmaya of the Galboda and Kinigoda Koralés. Kappagoda dagaba, in its newly whitewashed 
coating, shows up as a bright speck in the green and grey vista westward from the railway incline 
between Alagalla and Kadugannawa. 

Padidora,—A small cave vih4ré, about half a mile from Kappagoda, towards Daswatia village. 
The interior space below the boulder is only 15 ft. by 9 ft. by 6 ft. in height: the right wall abuts against 
a slightly higher rock, upon which is built a small dagaba, 9 ft. 6 in. in height by 22 ft. in cireum- 
ference, reached by steps outside the vihéré porch. Viharé adornment : seated Buddha, 3 ft. 6 in. by 
2 ft. 6 in., under old makara-torana with lotuses down the arch ; on either side a standing Buddha, 
5 ft. high ; painting, on roof, creeper pattern, hansa-putuva, sun and moon ; on walls, Rahats and 
Vishnu. The doorframe is of stone, but plain. Round the old bé-tree a 4-ft. wall. The sannasa 
held by the priests ascribes the founding of the temple to Sri Saiga Bé Sri Bhuvaneka Bahu,} 
when the kaiaré was cut, the temple formed, its walls ornamented with paintings, images of 
Buddha placed within, and the dagaba built on the rock. 


Udayanagoda.—Rock temple, picturesquely situated near the summit of a hill in Patagama. 
The ascent is by 120 winding steps built of loose stone slabs. A small porchinfront. Vihare, 21 ft. 
in length by 14 ft.6in., with roof 7 ft.sloping to 6. In this space there are no less than ten images. 
Six of these are erect Buddhas standing free of the wall; the seventh, a seated Buddha, also 
disengaged ; the eighth, below alow makara-torana, Buddha seated on an dsanaya, thefront of which 
is painted with ndga-putuwa. The torana is ornamented with a lotus bud in centre and four hansas 
mounting its sides. The makaras at the ends of the arch are in profile with full-front faces, 
supported by lion and chowry flappers on either hand. Near the right wall, also standing free, 
a figure of Saman, and against left wall one of Vishnu. The doorframe, 6 ft. in height, is carved 
with lotuses and Bhérunda-paksa in the panels. There are flanking doratupdlas and lions as 
at Buluvanagané. 

The sannasa of this viharé, as in the case of so many others, was carried away by a former 
incumbent, and never returned. 

Wakirigala,—Like Danagirigala, this old viharé possesses some “odour of age and 
sanctity.” Its erection dates from the time of Pardkrama Bahu II. (1267-1301 a.p.). When 
the king’s son, Bosat Vijaya Bahu, erected the palace at Vatagiri, it is added: “And on that 
self-same great rock he built a beautiful monastery, and when he had invited the great 
elder, the chief of the vihéré, Mahanettappasida, he gave him charge of that noble building, and 
held a great feast at the dedication thereof, and made provision for its support.”? The viharé bore 
three names anciently, Niyangam-pdaya, Abhayasundara-pdaya, and Mayurapada-paya. Regarding 
the last, tradition relates the following legend of a quondam priest, Mayurapada Terunnanse, flippantly 
styled Médara-kana :— 

This recluse had taken up his abode here. Desiring on one occasion to gain the good favour of Kataragam 
Deviy6, he recited the appropriate mantras. Several attendant spirits of the god appeared, to whom he gave what 
they required, but forgot to offera young cocoanut Annoyed at the omission, Kataragam Devivé, in the form 
of a peacock, came to a village not far distant, afterwards called Ménard-gammana (‘the peacock’s path”) and 
now by elision Mér4gammana, and taking up a huge rock in his beak stretched his ne¢k as far as the spot where the 
priest sat meditating, with intent to let the boulder fall upon him. The priest at once took water from one of his 
eyes and gave it to the bird. Thereupon the peacock-god threw down the rock to one side, and hence Wdta-mégha- 
gala (corrupted into Wakirigala) has given its name to the village. The priest was thenceforth called Mayurd- 
pada Thera, and the vihére Mayurapdda-pdaya. 


1 The sannasa is dated at‘ Navaratnadipati Magul-maduwa on Thursday, full-moon day of Vesak, after 1,018 years 
had passed since the introduction of the sacred Bé shoot.” Another anachronism : the Bé plant was brought to Ceylon 
237 B.C. ; the date of the sannasa would therefore be 1581 A.D. (1818-237), but the last Bhuvaneka Bahu, the VIIth., was 
killed in 1542 A.D. 

2 Mahavansa, UXXXVIIL., 47 (English translation, 1889, Part II., p. 304). 

8 Ceylon Literary Register, vol. III., p. 151. 
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The story has found its way into the “ Mahavansa,” and is related of a Manavamma :— 


There was a Governor known by the name of Mana, ason of King Kassapa. And he was a valiant man 
endued with all the virtues which adorn the conduct of good men. And he had an elder brother, Manavamma by 
name, a man of much learning and well skilled in magic. And he sat him down on the bank of the river nigh 
unto the Gokannaka sea, and made ready to practise the mantra according to the rules thereof. And he took his 
string of beads and began to mutter the enchantments. And when he had made an end thereof, the god Kumara, 
it is told, appeared before him on his carriage (the peacock), and the peacock broke the bowl Z bali pattan), and 
finding the shell of the cocoanut dry, because the water had escaped from a hole therein, he went up and stood in 
the presence of the wizard. And the wizard remembered the Bhavini-siddhi, and offered his own eye to the peacock, 
who picked it and forthwith drank of its humours. And the god Kumira, being well pleased therewith, granted 
unto the prince the favour that he had sought, and departed thence, flying radiantly through the sky. And when 
the nobles of the prince saw him and perceived that an eye of his was hurt, they grieved exceedingly. But he told 
them of the miraculous gift that he had received, and comforted them therewith. And it delighted the nobles, and 
they besought him, saying “It is meet that you should go to the city of Anurdédhapura and be anointed king.” 
But he refused to accept of the kingdom that was offered unto him, saying “ What good can a kingdom do unto me 
who am deformed of body? I will betake myself to the life of a recluse, and practise austerities. I pray you, 
therefore, let my younger brother Mana govern the kingdom of Lanka, which has, until now, descended in the 
order of inheritance.” And when the nobles had learned the desires of the prince fully, they sent men unto his 
younger brother to tell him of these things. And when his younger brother heard thereof, he came in great haste, 
and seeing him, fell down at his feet and wept and wailed greatly. And then he took his elder brother to Anurddha- 
pura, where he crowned himself as it had been desired by him. And after this he proceeded to the Abhayagiri 
Viharé, and having made obeisance to the priests that dwelt there, prayed them that they would clothe his brother 
in the robe of a recluse. Whereupon the ascetics, regarding not the precepts of Buddha, took him, who was 
deformed of body, into the Order and ordained him a priest thereof.! 


The temple is of type No. 2, built on low stone piers with the old slightly concave span 
roof. A roofed porch, 23 ft. 6 in. by 12 ft., and 4 ft. from the ground, stone faced, with squared 
stone pillars, fronts the viharé. The shrine itself is 11 ft. 4 in. by 11 ft. and 8 ft. to the horizontal 
roof, and has a balcony, 20 ft. by 16 ft. 

The four carved wooden pillars of the vihdéré and verandah, 6 ft. 10 in. in height, area pleasing 
modification of the Pinnawala design. The squared base and octagonal shaft, with a half-way 
cube (of single flower panels and dog-tooth edging) terminate in further moulding and a vase- 
shaped capital. The gones beams resting on the verandah pillars are carved with lotus or 
nd flowers beneath and on their sides with liyavel. The carving of the doorframe, 7 ft. by 
4 ft., is a contracted variation of the creeper trail, with dancing girls in the panels at the base of the 
jambs and nari-laté on lintel. Here, as at Dodantalé and a few ‘other viharés (though thieves have 
abstracted most), are two tiny carved i ivory panels let into the side posts of the doorframe. 

Images : seated Buddha, 3 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft. 10 in., red-robed, beneath an old-style makara- 
torana, ornamented with lotuses and supported by dwarts on one knee. A standing Buddha, 3 ft. 
+g with yellow robes. Painting: Swvisi-vivarana, Dedimunda Bandara, and Rahats on walls ; 
on roof, lotuses and creepers. 

On a large platform, 46 ft. 9 in. square by 5 ft. in height, ashlar faced, with stepped plinth, 
plain rectangular cornice and a rounded parapet, 1 ft. 2 in. in height, is built the dagaba. The 
half section, which alone remains unfallen, measures 37 ft. From the sides of the platform spouts 
project through the parapet. 

Even in 1831 this temple was reported to the Agent of Government at Attapitiya as ina 
sorry state. The tenants refused to repair it on account of some difference with the priest. 
Orders were given for the temple to be put into proper repair under the superintendence of a 
Vidané ; but the work could never have been honestly carried out. 

The sannasa of this temple disappeared long ago. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier dated July 12, 1885.] 


Inspected the Wakirigala Viharé, a very old and well-known temple. There is a dagoba in the temple precincts 
and a large foot-print engraved on the face of a rock. Close by that was once the site of another temple, but of which 
scarcely a trace now remains. There was no priest in attendance. He had been away for some time, and his father, 
Banda, was in charge. The inside of the temple had been recently done up by subscription amongst the villagers, but 
the other buildings, the pansala, the bana-gé, &c., were in a disgraceful state of disrepair. The compound was dirty, 
and the dagoba covered with weeds. This temple has 31 amunams 3 pelas and 3 kurunis of registered lands, but the 
Arachchi informed me that no services were ever exacted from the tenants, and that all the mutettu lands had been 
mortgaged and sold by the Banda’sfamily. Iasked the Banda why he did not take better care of the temple property. 
He replied that it was no good putting anything good in the temple, as thieves would take it ; on which the Arachchi 
remarked—and I could see with the approbation of the surrounding villagers—that it was no good putting anything 
good in the temple, as the Banda would certainly sell it, and instanced an ivory image or portion of one that had 
been recently disposed of by him. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price, August 24, 1887.] 

Visited Wakirigala Vihéré on the way: it is a shrine of some repute, and is very well kept. Founded 
by King Kirti Sri (1744 a.p.). 

MEDA PATTUWA. 

Alutnuwara.—The Alutnuwara Déwalé, one of the oldest, and quite the most important in the 
district, is situated about four miles from Mavanella and two miles from the high road to Kandy, 
Unlike most déwaAlés, it is dedicated to the dévatdva, or demi-god Dedimunda Bandara, otherwise 
styled Wahala Bandéra Deviyd, a minister of Vishnu, and to Malwatté Bandara, The déw4lé has 
a definite history, carrying it back directly to the days of Kalikala Sahitya Sarvajfia Pandita 
Pardkrama Bahu (1267-1301 A.D.), and indirectly some centuries earlier, when the sacred image 
and cloth of Vishnu were brought over from India. Particulars are gathered both from tradition 
and from a rare little ola manuscript discovered in the district :— 

On the full moon day in Vesak,in the Saka year 712 (790 a.p.), a red-sandalwood image of Vishnu was 
brought across the sea. King Daépulu Sen saw ina vision that the im: age had started, and would be landed at 
Girihelapura Magulwella; and it was told him that he must build a déwa-vimdnayak in Dewunuwara (Dondra), 
Accordingly the king built the city Dewunuwara as ordered, and kept there the red-sandalwood image of Vishnu, 
and in the month of Esala planted the sacred post (kap- hitawanawa ) at a lucky hour as customary before the 
commencement of the perahera, and commenced the procession. In it the image of Mahd Brahma was borne ahead : 
this was the origin of such processions in this Island. The place was called Vimal Sri Dewunuwara. The 
King Dapulu Sen “granted lands to the Brahmins and others who accompanied the image of Vishnu, the cloth 


' Mahdvansa, LVII., 4-19 (English translation, 1889, Part II., pp. 93, 94). 
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in which Vishnu’s image was painted ( Déwa-rdja-peti vahansé ),and the large gold weapon (mahd-ran-dvudha), and 
he bestowed on the chief Brahmin, Rama Chandra, two villages and many offices. 

After that the King Pandita Pardkrama Bahu, who reigned at Dambadeniya, sent his Prime Minister 
Dewaprati Raja to Mahatota (Matara) to bring the Déwa-rdja-peti-hada and the mahd-ran-avudha, in order that 
they might be worshipped by the people of Pihiti and May4 Rata. T'wo sons, Navaratna Bandara and Sutryya 
Bandara, had been born to the King Dapulu Sen by the daughter of the Brdhmin Rama Chandra. Siuryya Bandara, 
the youngest, married the younger sister of the chief Visid4gama Buddhagosha and remained there. But the elder 
son, Navaratna Bandara, Disanayaka Kapurala, and others were sent with the minister Dewaprati Raja to bear the 
sacred cloth and the gold insignia to Dambadeni Nuwara. These were placed in the Gallena Vihdré at a lucky hour 
on the 10th day of the waxing moon of Nikini, in the year of Buddha 1779 (1236 a.p.). Lands were given 
to the persons who accompanied them, and to Navaratna Bandara were granted the two villages, Katugampola and 
Elabadagama in Seven Koralés. He entered the service of the king. 

When 183 years had elapsed, the reigning prince besought the god Vishnu, and was instructed in a vision to 
cut the lev grass in the place where rushes were planted, and to build a house for the gods, and to have the marshy 
land asweddumised, and an offering made once a year,of a pingo of muluten anda bunch of cocoanuts, to the 
déwalé (déva-mandiraya) of Sri Vishnu Diviya-r4ja at Alutnuwara called Tilaka-nava-pura. When this vision 
was made known to the King Mahalu Bhuvaneka Bahu, he confirmed the said grant. 

After this the same king, in the month of Vesak, in Saka 895 (973 a.p.), caused a two-storied déwAlé to be 
built, and had placed there Déwa-rdja-peti-kada, which had been brought from Dewunuwara, and appointed the 
grandson of Navaratna Bandara to the office of Basn4yaka Nilamé of the Vishnu DéwAlé, bestowing on it 24 
amunams of mud land from Galatara.'! - 


Upon the order of a later king the images of Vishnuand the Déva-rdja-peti-kada were trans- 
ferred to Kandy and deposited in the Mahé Déwalé built to receive them. Offerings were ordered 
to be given to Alutnuwara Déwalé in the name of Dedimunda and Malwatté Bandaras. After 
some time the sacred cloth was removed from Kandy to Hanguranketa, where a déwélé was 
erected, and only the sandalwood image kept in Kandy. This transference and merging in the Maha 
Déwaleé of Kandy is supported by the fact that there are now no lands dedicated directly to Alut- 
nuwara Déwalé. These, with its administration, have passed to the Mahé Déwédlé and the hands 
of the Basanayaka Nilamé. Butthe tenantsare still liable to perform services to Alutnuwara Déwalé. 

The ring-shaped outer procession path, 1,500 yards in circuit by 12 ft. to 18 ft. broad, 
terminates, so to speak, in a uniting boss or head, an oblong area 132 yards by 81 yards pierced on 
either side by a spacious porched gateway for elephants to pass through freely during the perahera. 
In the centre of the space between the gateways is the Déwalé, a block of buildings with a long modern 
verandah, 87 ft. by 9 ft., mounted by ten steps, whence access is gained to the inner porch (dig-gé), 
40 ft. by 15 ft., flanked bya storeroom (gabadd-gé) on each side. Anarched doorway admits to the 
inner room (handun-kuduma), 16 ft. by 10 ft. Beyond this are two more rooms, each 13 ft. in 
breadth. The doorway into the first from the handun-kudwma is crowned by a makara-torana 
differing from the usual type. The makaras’ tails are leaf-like; on either side of them are Tamil 
faces with bull horns; and the arch at its inner edge has incised steps. 

The maligawa proper, the adytum, has an upper room with peaked roof (demahal-gé), 
is 14 ft. 3 in. by 16 ft. 3 in. Entrance to this holy of holies is denied to all but the Kapurdla. 
It seems to contain a gilt figure of the presiding deity on a table within a glass case. In the 
same range of building on the right are the multen-gé, and a detached smaller shrine (pallé déwdlé) 
assigned to Malwatté Bandara, Dedimunda’s henchman. 

At the principal entrance within the premises, walls, niched triangularly for lamps, run 
right and left to the déwalé. On the left, ensconced on a rock cut and prepared by the Yaksayé 
under compulsion by Dedimunda Bandara,’ is a small “crow’snest,” four-square, 14 ft. 4 in., the 
“ Gala-kepu Déwalé,” under a Kandyan hipped-roof. In structural design it resembles viharés of 
type No. 2. 

The present déwalé buildings were erected by Pilamé Taldwa Adigdér. In front is a 
comfortable tiled maduva. 

Passing behind this, there is a bare patch of raised ground on which stood the original 
Vishnu Déwalé, and still further back a terrace, the site of the old viharé. The vihdré has 
given place to a half-finished two-storied building, a hideous eyesore, shutting out the bd-maluwa 
completely from view, and entirely out of keeping with the old stone pillars, dagaba, and maluwa 
behind. The plain et-hondaval rises of the original steps are lying prone. Two rows of 
uncarved rectangular pillars, five on each side, 4 ft. 6 in. by 9 in., lead to the stone-faced platform 
of the dagaba, 22 ft.4 in. by 3 ft. high. Here are four more pillars, 5 ft. 6 in. by 8 in., splayed 
above the getaliya into the octagonal, 1 ft. from the top and 1 ft. 6 in. from the bottom. The bell of 
the dagaba, 38 ft. in circumference at its spring curves too rapidly, giving the dome a squat heavy 
appearance. The bd-maluwa, 20 ft. square, is revetted with stone work, finished with a plainly 
moulded cornice. 

At each side of the steps of the déwalé verandah have been set up two inscribed stone slabs, 
said to have been removed from the viharé site. The inscriptions on the upper half of one slab, 
and nearly the whole of the other, are illegible. They record a grant to the vihdré by Wikkrama 
Bahu (III., 1871-81). 


1 The dates, as so commonly in native records, are all abroad. ‘“ Dapulu Sen” would be Dapulu II. (795-800 A.D.), 
of whom Forbes relates that he restored the Dondra temple in 686 A.D. (“ Eleven Years in Ceylon,” vol. II., p. 178). The 
date of the importation of the sandalwood image of Vishnu and of the sacred cloth on which the figure of the god was 
painted, is fixed by the following anonymous stanza handed down orally :— 


GasO2) GrS@dtsds DSOHD5OS psOHsooses gaload 
OOVRRDOD ANIA dBEH wKost ponovoen galon 
QawW AOS BHOMIASCBDORBHYD Osec@sy awd, 
Hxias OE68153 OGDY GOMd ANE. 

“On Sunday, at noon, at Visa nekata, on the full moon day of Vesak, in Saka 712.” 

Pandita Parakrama Bahu reigned at Dambadeniya from 1267-1301 A.D., Bhuvaneka Bahu I. from 1303-1314. The 
Mahdavansa and other annnals make no mention of this episode in the history of the déwélés at Dondra, Alutnuwara, 
Hanguranketa, and Kandy. 

* The story is given in a favourite local ditty, Gala-kepw Heélla, in which the beauties of Alutnuwara, and the 
virtues of its patron deity, Dédimunda Bandara, are extolled. One verse runs :— 

ee eOst 2D60 oda & st os 
BAS GOS AD ODGanKR sy ost 
OAG one BSES ome & 3 ost 
ODVE DCAM RaG ome sd ost 
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The following account of “ Gala-kepu Déwalé” and the exorcism there practised is referred 
to by Mr. levers in his Diary :— 


The chief of all Ceylon demons is Wahala Bandara Dewiyé, or, as he is more commonly termed, Wahala 
Dewiyé. His principal temple, called Gala-kepu Déwdlé, is at Alutnuwara, a village about 11 miles from Kandy 
on the road to Colombo. This temple is believed by all demon-worshippers to have been built in a remarkabie 
manner ; and the circumstance is often mentioned, as one of the proofs of the authority, which the Dewatdwa is 
supposed to exercise over his subjects, the demons. It is said that the demon chief, a long time ago, wishing to 
have a new temple constructed and consecrated to him, in place of the old one, in which his service had till then been 
performed, ordered some thousands of his subject demons to cut and smooth down a rock, which was some 700 or 
800 ft. high, so as to fit it for the site of the intended building. They were, however, to use no other tools than 
the common jungle canes called wé-vel, with which they were to rub the rock, till by mere friction it should be 
reduced to the desired level. The demons engaged in the work were, no doubt, those who, having violated his 
laws, were then undergoing the sentence of hard labour. They, however, succeeded in executing the work in the 
manner directed in the course of a single night, and hence the name G‘ala-kepu Déwalé (“ rock-cut shrine’’). 

Pilgrims from every part of the Island repair to this temple during all seasons of the year, hoping to get 
relief from some demon influence, with which they suppose themselves to be afflicted, and which appears to them 
to be irremovable by any other means. This is especially the case with those persons, most frequently women, 
who are supposed to be possessed bya demon. Dancing, singing, and shouting without cause, trembling and 
shaking of the limbs, or frequent and prolonged fainting fits are considered the most ordinary symptoms of 
possession by a demon. Some women, when under this imaginary influence, attempt to run away from their homes, 
often using foul language, and sometimes biting and tearing their hair and flesh. The fit does not generally last 
more than an hour at a time ; sometimes one fit succeeds another at short intervals ; sometimes it comes upon the 
woman only on Saturdays and Wednesdays, or once in three or four months ; but always invariably during the 
performance of any demon ceremony. 

On these occasions temporary relief is obtained by the incantations of the Kattddiyd ; but when it apears that 
no incantations can effect a permanent cure, the only remaining remedyis to go to Gala-kepu Déwalé, where the 
following scene takes place. When the woman is within two or three miles of the temple, the demon influence is 
supposed to come on her, and she walks in a wild, hurried, desparate manner towards the temple. When in this 
mood no one can stop her ; if any attempt it, she will tear herself to pieces rather than be stopped. She walks 
faster and faster, as she comes nearer and nearer to the holy place, until at last, on reaching it, she either creeps 
into a corner and sits there, crying and trembling, or remains quite speechless and senseless, as if overpowered by 
extreme fear, until the Kapuwa begins the exorcism. Sometimes she walks to the temple very quietly without 
any apparent influence of the demon on her, and that influence seems to come upon her only when the exorcism 
begins. 

® The principal room of the temple is partitioned off by curtains into three divisions, the middle one of which 
is the sanctum sanctorum of the god, as the demon chief is generally called. The Kapuwa stands outside the 
outermost curtain, with the woman oposite to him. After the offerings of money, betel leaves, and silver ornaments! 
have been devoutly and ceremoniously laid in a sort of small box opposite to the Kapuwa, he tells the god, as if he 
were actually sitting behind the curtain at the time, in a loud and conversational tone, and not in the singing orna- 
mental style of invocations made to other gods and demons, that (the woman) has come all the way from 
(the village) , Situated in —— (the kéralé or district) to this temple for the purpose of complaining to his 
godship of a certain demon or demons, who have been afflicting her for the last years ; that she has made certain 
offerings to the temple, and that she prays most humbly that his godship may be graciously pleased to exorcise the 
demon, and order him never to molest her again. In this way he makes a long speech, during which the woman 
continues trembling and shaking in the most violent manner, sometimes uttering loud shouts. Presently the 
Kapwwa puts to her the question, “ Wilt thou, demon, quit this woman instantly, or shall I punish thee for thy 
impudence?” To this she sometimes replies, still trembling and shaking as before, ‘‘ Yes, I will leave her for ever”’ ; 
but more generally she at first refuses ; when this h ppens, the Kapuwa grasps in his right hand a good stout cane 
and beats her most mercilessly, repeating at the same time his question and threats. At last, after many blows 
have been inflicted, the woman replies ‘Yes, I will leave her this instant ;” she then ceases to tremble and shake, 
and soon recovers her reason, if indeed she had ever lost it. So she and her friends return home congratulating 
themselves on the happy result of their journey—a result which is invariably the same in the case of every pilgrim 
to the temple. 

We know thirty or forty women who have made this pilgrimage, only two of whom have ever again shown 
any symptoms of the return of demon possession. Itis said that some thirty or forty years ago, especially during the 
time of theKandyan Kings, four bundles of canes were left at the temple by the Kapuwa every evening before he 
returned home ; that during the night loud shouts and cries and wailings were heard proceeding from the temple, and 
that the next morning, instead of bundles of canes, there were only small bits of them found dispersed here and 
there in the premises, as if the canes had been broken in flogging disobedient demons. 


[Eutract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated August 14, 1884.] 

Here is an ancient déwalé, not recorded by whom built, one of the most celebrated shrines in Ceylon,—that 
of Wahala Bandara Deviy6, chief of the demons of Ceylon. The déwAlé is called Gala-kepu. The legend has it 
that the demon ordered some 1,000 subject demons to cut down smooth a rock 700 ft. high with wé-wel (rattan 
thorny creeper), which was done in a night ; hence the name. People come here from all parts of the Island to be 
freed from demon influence. As a very full and interesting account of demon worship and the ceremonies at 
Alutnuwara is given in J. R. A. S. 1862, p. 41,? I need say no more on this subject. The endowments are 
appropriated by the Basnayaka Nilamé of Kandy Maha Déwalé. The register value of the service is Rs. 1,571-05. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. A. Price dated April 6, 1886.] 
Late in the afternoon walked with the Ratémahatmeyd to Alutnuwara Déwalé (affiliated to the Kandy 
Maha DéwiAlé), a shrine of much renown and very rich. As usual the revenues of the temple do not appear to be 
spent upon the building. 

Attapitiya,—Between 1816 and 1834, amilitary post, and the station of the Accredited Agent of 
Government for the Four Kéralés, the officer in command of the detachment quartered there. The 
cantonment (nominally placed at Attdpitiya, but actually within the limits of Pallé Pamunuwa village) 
was better known as “Fort King,” from the circumstance of Captain King having planned and superin- 
tended the erection of the regular redoubt about 1817. It stood advantageously upon the high right 
bank of the Mahda-oya, above the ferry, where the old Kandyan path from Arandara to Balana crosses. 

The outlines of the escarpment are still fairly defined, anda portion of the fort wall 
remains intact. The Durayd ofthe village has purchased the site and converted it into a plantain 
garden. 


1One of these ornaments is often a karanduva, or conical box resembling a dagaba, made of silver, and intended 
as a sort of shrine or receptacle for some holy relic. A silver arrow-head and an image, made of beaten plate of silver, 
of about two inches in height, intended to represent the person suffering from the demon influence, are also sometimes 
added to the other offerings. The money offered to a god or demon is always called pandura, which means ‘“ ransom 
money.” 
? A clerical error for Journal R, A. 8, (C.B.) 1865-66, pp. 39-43. 
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The garrison strength in 1818 was 2 officers and 32 non-commissioned officers and men : in 
1833, 6 all told. The Agent held court usually at Attépitiya, but occasionally went on circuit to 
Utuwankanda, Ballapana, and Warakapola (on the Colombo-Kandy road), where there were barracks. 

After the military were withdrawn from the district in 1834 the Civil Agent shifted his 
head-quarters, first to Utuwankanda and finally to Kégalla. 

“Gordon’s bridge” over the Hingula-oya was opened, with considerable ceremony, on 
January 28, 1822, by Colonel Tolley and Captain Gordon of the 16th Regiment, then Commandant 
at Fort King. 


Dewanagala.—Three miles from Mavanella, on the minor road to Alpitiya, rises a forbidding 
bowl-shaped black rock. Unlike Sigiriya, Yapahu, or even Beligala, its sides are not quite sheer, 
and it is possible to reach the summit, on one face at least, with comparative ease. The striking 
feature of Dewanagala is its repelling bareness, as though the rock had been blasted by fire or 
smitten with a curse, whilst all round, hill and field alike, smile under vegetation. The native 
derivation, Dewana-gala, “the second rock,” that is,second to Batalégala, “the yam-rock,” (better 
known to Europeans as “the Bible rock,”) has something to be said for it, inasmuch as from the 
Kadugannawa range of hills, Dewanagala forms a marked frowning object in the view with 
Batalégala towering immediately behind. 

Ascending direct from the road—the shortest path up—some 100 roughly placed stone steps 
end at the naked rock rising from here nearly perpendicularly. Ninety steps—mere catches, 1 ft. 
by 4 in.—cut ladder-like, but with no hand-rail or other aid, require a cool head and steady hold until 
the shelving rock is gained. From this point the rock, perfectly barren, except for a few stunted 
trees and shrubs and scantily trailing plants struggling for existence, runs upwards in acres of modu- 
lated gradation. The summit reached, a lovely picture unfolds itself, on the one hand Alagalla! and 
the whole range Mottana, Balana, Dekinda, Bellankada, Alpitiya, Selava, and Rahala-gala, separating 
the Four Ko6ralés from the Central Province ; on the other, Ambalakanda, Ndrangalla, Elangipitiya, 
backed by the Dolosbagé range, the majestic Batalégala,! with burly Urdkanda, and the lesser rolling 
hills of the country between. No matter where the eye turns, whether on patches of forest and 
chena, or stretches of paddy field—here emerald, there sober yellow or darker brown—the scene when 
viewed under the rich glory of an afternoon sun “ beggars description.” 

A flat space of about 60 yards by 30 at the summit of the rock has probably been further 
levelled by art, and here stand the viharé and dagaba, relieved by a few temple trees. 

On the further edge above the easier descent, upon the opposite side, are the remains of a 
massive stone building, called the “ Parana (old) Viharé.” This is built out of twelve horizontal 
courses of squared stone blocks varying in size, some 4 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 6 in., fitted together 
without mortar binding, but adjusted so as to present a smooth surface inside and out, with a lintel 
slab spanning the single doorway. Inside are three monolith pillars, two 11 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 5 in. 
(one of which is prone), and a central shaft tapering upwards and running to a height of 15 ft. 
The building was never completed—at least there are no traces of a roof—but the presence of the tall 
central pillar would go to show that the intention was not to leave it hypethral. It measures 
32 ft. 5 in. by 21 ft. 4 in., and round the exterior 4 ft. from the rock’s surface, is carried a slightly 
projecting stone ledge by way of ornament. A few rectangular octagonal stone pillars, 8 ft. 4 in. 
by 8 in. (two still upright), before the doorway, belonged to a mandapa porch. 

Close by is an old dagaba, 48 ft. in cireumference, springing from a square platform, 51 ft. 
4in. square, revetted with a wall of evenly-dressed stones. The plaster coating has to a great 
extent pealed off, leaving the brickwork exposed. Part of theteeand the entire kot have broken away. 

The present viharé is a modern tiled building of brick and clay, 35 ft. 5 in. by 16 ft. 4 in., 
unplastered and ugly. Into the outer wall have been fitted the wooden doorframes and double- 
winged doors taken from an older viharé, The door on the east side, which is much weather-worn, 
is panelled in six elongated compartments containing figures of dancers and animals, bevelled in 
lotus-petal pattern and framed by tiny pitting and wide border of lotuses. 

Inside the building, among the lumber underneath the viharé (type No. 2 on stone supports), 
were stored the solid wings of another door of the former viharé and the left jamb of its frame, 
both of which white-ants have commenced to attack. The carving of the borders is exceedingly 
delicate. The framework of the panels is in high relief, the ten panels themselves being plain. 
The outer borders, upper and lower, are carved in the universal foliage scroll with inner bevelled 
edges of pala peti: the centre border (overlapping the right side plank so as to hide the line of 
junction when the door is closed) has a perpendicular band of tiny navi-latd. The door swung 
on tenons in a socketed sill and: lintel. The carving of the jamb is equally tasteful. Behind an 
outer beading and inner splayed edge of lotus petals runs a long narrow panel with gracefully 
intertwined double scroll of creeper—separating four figures, all different from each other. 
A space half moulded, half panelled, in flower design, intervenes between it and the base panel, in 
which is placed besides a tree an elephant with head and right forefoot raised, and curled trunk, 
The disappearance of the fellow jamb, lintel, and sill are much to be regretted, as the doorframe is 
perhaps as fine a specimen of chaste native wood carving as is to be found in the district.? 

The viharé proper, 6 ft. 8 in. by 4 ft. 5 in., is entered by a door, of which the carved frame 
merits almost equal admiration. The general design—the flowing foliage pattern with an edging 
of lotus petal—is perfectly executed, whilst the base panels display a happy combination of the 
grotesque and tasteful. Flowers on stalks and foliage surround an acrobatic device of five women, 
three seated one above the other, the lowest on an dsanaya, whilst the fourth and fifth help to 
steady them by bending outwards whilst holding on to the topmost figure with their hands, and the 
lowest with their feet. The sill has a hansa on either side and a lotus in the centre. Within the 
viharé are three images of Buddha, one seated, two standing ; the sedent Buddha, 3 ft. 10 in. by 3 ft. 
8 in., red-robed, under an old makara-torana, 8 ft. 7 in. by 7 ft. 3 in., ornamented with a central 
acutely-pointed lotus and five nd flowers on the arch, all white. The makaras have lions’ faces. 
There are no dwarfs or other supporters, but the usual pair of chdmarayo on either side, and 
twelve deviyd above. 

About 60 yards from the building, on a lower level facing Kadugannawa, is carved on a flat 
rock within a frame of lines and lotus petal, a large Svi-patula enclosing asmaller one, 4 ft. 4 in. by 


' Alagalla, anciently known as Chittra-parvata ; Batalégala, as Aluvakanda-parvata, 
? The door jamb and wings are now in the Colombo Museum. 
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1 ft. 8 in. (on which the thirty-two magul lakunu, or sacred marks, are cut) together with twelve 
dagabas, two bé-trees, a torana, and largeand small lotuses or nd flowers. The toes of the smaller 
“sacred foot” are separated from the large patula by two specially large lotuses. The carving is 
shallow, and the design can now only be worked out with difficulty. 

A few fathoms off, where the rock begins to slope, is cut the more modern of the two rock 
sannas. It isa grant by Vimala Dharmma Suryya (more probably the I., 1592-1604) to the incum- 
bent priest of the time. 

Near the viharé, the galadda (stone mason) has recorded his name and village on the rock. 

The descent to Uda-pamunuwa is by a series of 550 foot-holds, similar to, but less deeply cut, 
than those on the other side, as the face of the rock here falls far less steeply. At the bottom is 
the second inscription much worn, except five or six lines. It is of the style of the Dambulla slab 
inscription, and of the reign of Pardkrama Bahu I. To this time we may probably assign the old 
stone vihdaré. Originally styled Iswrumuni-paya, endowed by Parakrama Bahu in the twelfth 
century, again favoured in the sixteenth century, Dewanagala benefited finally by royal notice 
under Kirti Sri Raja Sinha (1747-78. A. D.).4 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Levers dated August 27, 1884.] 

Walked in the morning to Dewanagala. Curious rock and shrines. Ancient stone-cut vihaéré inruins. A fine 
gal-sannasa, quite legible. I came here to take a press of the other rock inscription which has been hitherto 
undeciphered. The experiment after Dr. Burgers’s process was a total failure, as the paper used was too thick. 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price, dated April 6, 1886.] 

Walked to Dewanagala Vihdré. This vihdré is situated on the top of an isolated and high hill, consisting 
chiefly of bare rock. The approach is by innumerable steps cut in the gneiss formation. The temple is 
ancient, and large numbers of pilgrims come here, but though well endowed it is miserably conserved, and 
so I told the old priest, the Ratémahatmay4 agreeing with me. Close by are remains of a still older viharé, 
said to have been erected by Vimala Dharma Suriya (1701 a.p., cirea) and two monolithic pillars, one only of 
which is standing. I told the priest to put the precincts in better order before my next visit, to which order he 
gave a ready (and I fear insincere) assent. A fine view from here. There are two rock sannas on Dewanagala, both 
said to have been copied by Dr. Goldschmidt. 

Edanduwawa.—The village Edanduwawa lies off the minor road to Alpitiya from Mava- 
nella. It is famous in local history from having furnished the only female Disawa of the Four 
Koralés—or perhaps of any district. “HEdanduwawa wallawwa” was among the chiefest of “the 
eighteen” which have acquired note in the Kégalla District. 

In former times there were two rival families, skilled fighters with sword and shield—the one called 
Sudaliyé haramakkarayé, the other Maraliyé haramakkarayd. They were also styled Panikkirdlia. It was 
customary for the men of these two gladiatorial families to be matched to fight in the presence of the king— 
a spectaculum known as Angamé-kotagannawé. In Edanduwdwa was a house of Maraliyé fighters. Once the 
king had ordered one of the family to proceed to Kandy to fight with a Sudaliyé Panikkirala. Asthe man had 
no expectation of returning, he impressed on his wife, then enceinte, to teach the heriditary art of fighting to the child, 
whether male or female, she would bear. Then he went to his death, and his widow bore a girl. After the child 
grew up some traders from Mallawa-désa happened to visit this village and lodged in the woman’s house. 
When they learnt what had befallen the Pannikkardla, they took away the girl promising to teach her their manner 
of fighting. The girl lived with the family of a lanista, who carefully trained her until she became thoroughly 
proficient in the art of fence. Then she returned to this Island, and going before the king in man’s disguise said 
that she was prepared to fight with sword and buckler against any man of Sudaliyé family. Accordingly the king 
gave orders for a single combat. The girl having been taught to fight ina pit, one seven fathoms deep was dug : 
the combatants entered it and fought to the death. The Swdaliyé haramakkarayd was killed. After that the girl 
put on female dress and presented herself to the astonished king, who inquired concerning her history. On learning 
it the king was so well pleased, that he gave her five elephants, lands, &c., and, moreover, appointed her Disawa of 
the Four Kéralés, permitting her to live at Edanduwawa. 

From that time it is said, the term “Disémahatmaya” has been applied to the Disawa and 
(now-a-days) to the Ratémahatmaya in lieu of the former name “Disaralahami.” 

The descendants of the female Disiwa of Edanduwawa have all died out, but the lands which 
were gifted to her passed through different hands to Molligoda Adigar. The garden on which the 
Edanduwawa wallawwa stood is still known as Wallawwé-watta. A son of the female Disdmahat- 
maya became Dis4wa during the reign of Raja Sinha IJ. He was called Pannikka Disdwa, 
was no mean swordsman, and fought for the king in several battles. 


Gallella——An old viharé (included in the “Viharé Asna” list), situated between Dewanagala 
and Alutnuwara. There was an old dagaba, now fallen, on a double-stepped terrace, the upper 13 ft. 
6 in. square, the lower 27 ft. The original stone Hot or pinnacle in two pieces, with tenon and mortice, 
lie amid the débris. The larger piece is 2 ft. in height with eighteen rings diminishing in size, 4 ft. 
10 in. in circumference round the bottom, and 2 ft. 4in. at the junction with the upper piece, which is 
9 in. in height. There isa Pattini Déwdle in the village in better preservation than most. 


Ganetenna,—A village, about the 59th milepost, where the ascent, terminating at Kadugannawa, 
commences on the Colombo-Kandy road. Ganétenna, “the place of the priests,” received its name 
traditionally from one of Raja Sinha I.’s acts of inhumanity. After Raja Sinha had murdered his 
father and succeeded to the throne, in a fit of repentance he collected a large number of priests and 
inquired from them how best to atone for his crime. The priests, in accordance with Buddhist 
precept, declared that a patricide cannot escape hell. This decision being distasteful, the king 
summoned some Fakirs (Andi) and asked their opinion. They unanimously asserted that the 
crime was not inexpiable, provided the king followed their behests. This eased his scruples, if 
not his conscience. The king accordingly convened a large assemblage of priests at Ganetenna. 
Then ordering pits to be dug he caused them to be buried up to their necks, and had their heads 
literally ploughed off. , After this the king collected all the sacred books and burnt them. He 
further empowered the Andi to take the offerings and profits of Sripada (Adam’s Peak), and at their 
pressure, to cover a multitude of sins, commenced the Berendi Kovil at Sitawaka. 


GANNE PATTUWA. 


Ganné (contracted from Gan-navaya) Pattuwa consists of two Arachchi wasam of “nine 
villages”; whence the name. It lies at the extreme north-east corner of the district running up to 
Kadugannawa. 


‘ Mahavansa, C., 234~5 (English translution, 1889, Part IL., p. 37 1). 
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Anwarama,—This cave viharé has a surrounding verandah, 44 ft. by 25ft., and comprises two 
rooms: outer 10 ft. by 19ft.; inner 30 ft. by 19 ft. Images: a recumbent Buddha 17 ft. in length 
by 5ft. to shoulder ; near back wall a seated Buddha, 6 ft. high by 5 ft. across knees ; two other seated 
Buddhas, each 4 ft. by 3 ft.; two erect Buddhas, 8 ft. high ; and an image of Vishnu, 7ft.6in, All 
the Buddhas are yellow- -robed. Painting : back wall thirteen Rahats ; side walls, worshippers and 
liyavel; on roof (which is 10 ft. from ground), Mara yuddha and creeper ornamentation. Round 
the outer walls of the viharé, images of the twenty-four ‘Buddhas, 5 ft. 6in. in height, from whom 
Gautama obtained vivaranaya. At the sides of the doorway imagesof Maitri Diviya Raja, 4 ft. high. 
Against the wall of the other room a figure of Dedimunda Bandara. Over the three doorways are 
makara-toran (10 ft. by 8 ft.) supported by dwarfs, and at sides doratupdlas and lions. The 
erection of this viharé is attributed to the first Adigar of Molligoda. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated June 6, 1888.] 


Paid a visit to the priest of Anwdrama Vihaéré founded by Molligoda Adigar at the beginning of the century. 
Went over the temple, about which there is nothing remarkable. 

Hinatipone.—A small vihdré, type No. 2, built by Kuda Ellewattardla and villagers about 100 
years ago. Verandah, 38 ft. by 20 ft. ; viharé, 16 ft. by 10 ft. by 7 ft. high. Images: a seated 
Buddha, 4 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.; another 2 ft. by 1 ft.6in. The walls are covered with painting of the 
suvisi-vivaranaya and the roof with lotuses. Doratupdlas, 4 ft. high, at doors. 


Hungampola.—aA new and spacious viharé is being built by the villagers to replace the old 
viharé. This, type No. 2, is only 12 ft. by 6 ft., and contains a single standing image of Buddha, 
4 ft. high. The roof is unpainted, but walls have Rahats. 


Makadawara.—The site of the old viharé (named in the “ Viharé Asna’”) is now under 
jungle. The walls and roof have partially fallen, and the viharé has been abandoned since a brass 
image was stolen from it. The villagers have constructed anew viharé under a cave, 24 ft. broad by 
14 ft. in depth, with a portico 7 ft. wide on four pillars. The images are :—a sleeping Buddha, 20 ft. 
by 5 ft. to shoulder ; a seated Buddha, 3 ft. by 2 ft., under an 8-ft. makara-torana. The roof is 
painted with Suvisi-vivaranaya and lotuses ; the side walls with Mara’s war and a figure of Vishnu. 
Outside the door are doratupdlas, 7 ft. high. 


Malwatta.—Viharé, 20 ft. by 10 ft. by 8 ft., with verandah 28 ft. by 16 ft., on sixteen stone piers 
(type No. 2). Images: one seated Buddha, 5 ft. by 3} ft.; three standing Buddhas, height 6 ft. 
each. On the walls Rahats and creepers and Vishnu, all painted ; on the roof Suvisi-vivarana. 
Without makara-torana and doratupalas, 6 ft. tall. 


Mawela,—Cave temple, type No. 1. There are two separate buildings in the cave. In one is 
only a dagaba, in height 19 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in., circumference built on a square platform, 11 ft. 6 in. 
On four sides of the dagaba are makara-toran with a seated Buddha under each, 4 ft. by 2 ft. The 
arches are supported by dwarfs. This building is 56 ft. in length by 25 ft. broad. The other 
building, about 25 yards away, is the vihdré proper. The only image is a large sleeping Buddha of 
36 ft. in length, and to left shoulder 8 ft; head 5 ft. by 44 ft.; robe, yellow. The roof, 11 ft. in 
height, is painted with lotuses and Swvisi-vivarana. On the inner face of front wall twenty-four 
Rahat priests ; on the side wall an 8-ft. figure of Vishnu. The length of the building under the 
cave is 44 ft. 6 in., breadth 16 ft. 16 in. The viharés and dagiuba are said to have been built in the 
reign of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI. Near is an old bé-tree on an ordinary maluwa. 


4.—PARANAKURU KORALE. 


Paranakuru Kéralé comprises three Pattu :—Tunpalata, Mavata, and Kanduaha—the two 
latter in Kandyan times a distinct division, known as Handapdndunu. Kéralé. 


TUNPALATA PATTUWA. 


“The pattuwa of three (registration) divisions” (viz., Ganhata, Maha, and Kumbalgam 
palétas) touches Galboda Koralé on the north, the Central Province on the east, Lower Bulatgama 
on the south, and the other two Pattu on the west. 


Arama.—An ancient viharé, lying beneath Rahala-gala, and placed by the “ Viharé Asna ” in 
the same bunch with Selawa and Medaliya temples. The viharé is being restored in modern 
style. All the imagesaremore or less damaged. <A standing Buddha, whose feet and hands have lost 
their clay coating, leaving the wooden core exposed, still shows more than usual care in its model- 
ling and a calm, if somewhat somnolent, face. 

Flanking the steps are two angular e¢-hondaval balustrades groved and finished with lotus 
bosses at the top. 

The viharé dates traditionally from the time of Wattagamini, and owns a tudupota grant 
dated Saka 999 (A.D. 1077), which relates the particulars of its building and endowment :— 


In the 999th year of Sakka! this site obtained the name [rahantd-bhimiya on account of several ignorant 
priests having been taught and converted to Rahatship by the great Rahat priests who lived here in 
ancient times. The over-lord Valagam Bahu, king of this Island, being rejoiced thereat, had a_ storied 
building (demal-payak) erected at this holy site, and assembled princes, sub-kings, prime ministers, chief officers, 
and a great number of pious and good men from Paranaktruwa. On this sacred ground called Arahantd-bhimiya, 
beautified by hill and rock caves, and formerly under forest, in which many Rahats dwelt, and situated close to the 
Maha-oya, (the king) caused to be built a Demal- -paya, and on the full moon day in the month of Vesak had 
planted a Sri-maha-Bé, and in three different places relics of Buddha deposited, and a digaba, of about 7 cubits in 
height, built and painted magnificently. Further, in the chamber on the ground floor there were made an image of 
a Buddha seated ona wajjrdsana, and round it the images of the gods Sakra, Brahama, and Natha, with the 
images of four other Buddhas tastefully painted. In the upper storey were placed four images of Buddha and a 
gold karanduwa containing relics of Buddha, beautifully painted and decorated with all kinds of gems. The 
great king Valagam Bahu of the Solar race, descended from Mahasammata, caused to be built on the sacred ground 
Demalpaya, Dhatu-chaitiya, Bodi-chaitiya, ’ Pusphard dmaya, Phalardmaya, and Sungdardmaya, and dedicated them 
by the name of Arama, signifying Arahanta-bhimiya, and spent 30,000 fanams, and endowed it with [many fields, 
chenas, and gardens]. 


Skirting the Rahala-gala range towards Selawaat Kalalpitiya, in thick lantana jungle, is the site 
of an old viharé maluwa with bo and nd trees. The ee a peas with four short stone 


: Wevisaly x not eA ordinary Saka ere in vogue in Sesion: re nee 999 = 1077 A.D. : Valagam Bahu, B.c. 89-77, 
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pillars, 3 ft. in length, and a large earthenware alms-bowl, 2 ft. 2 in. across mouth by 2 ft. deep, are 
the only relics of the past, which connects the place with some legendary story of a queen. 
Beruwila.—Rode to Berawila in afternoon, 14 miles. There is a curious little déwalé sacred to Kanda 
Deviyé in the rock of Matalé. In the inner chamber are hundreds of old arrows, knives, swords, and other 
offerings made by worshippers at this shrine, generally known as Berawila Kévil. The door is never locked, 
and the Kapurala lives a mile away, but none of these relics are ever disturbed, which says something for the 


honesty or superstition of the many coolies and other immigrants who live on the estate of Berawila. [Eztract 
from the Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated November 27, 1886. | 


Dippitiya.—The old name of this viharé was Rajagiri-mal-paya. It is situated about a 
mile from Mawatugoda on high ground adjoining the minor road, and of type No. 2, raised on stone 
piers, with a balcony round and tiled porch in front.. Dimensions of viharé, 16 ft. by 9 ft. and 8 ft. 
4 in. in height to its horizontal roof. Images: seated Buddha under makara-torana and a 
standing Buddha on either side, all red robed. The ornamentation of the forana is in lotus rosets. 
Painting (on side walls chietly) old ; seated Buddhas with worshippers. 

The carving of the wooden doorframe, 7 ft. by 4 ft., is unusually elaborate. The outer band 
is a single trail throwing off alternately a flower and a leaf which curls back over the stem; then a 
band of fine platted design with beaded edges ; inside a bold bevelling of lotus petals with double 
liya-pot; finally a plain inner framing. This renders the doorposts and lintel extra wide. The 
two panels at bottom stretch the full width, and have on them, carved in sunk relief, profile 
elephants, barrel-bodied, carrying mahoots with goads. The different bands of carving run as usual 
up the jambs and along the lintel. The adoption of the exceptionally high design—dévas seated 
superposed two above a third—for the central ornament (restricted at Dewanagala to the jamb 
panels) has necessitated a second lintel, finished at its ends with oblong panels, each bearing the 
Bhérunda-paksha and foliage. 

Ona platform, 27 ft. square, is a ruined da4gaba, and lying near a large offering slab, 8 ft. by 
3 ft.5in. Towards the back of the viharé a doubly-stepped bé-maluwa with 3 ft. arched altars in 
centre of lower terrace. 

At the foot of the steps to the road are two stone guard-stones carved with figures, which may 
be the goddess Polova-mahi-kantava, as the arms are raised above the head. 


Gevilipitiya—Within two miles of Mawatugoda and a quarter of a mile from the minor road 
is the chief kuppdyama, or hamlet, of the few Rddi left in the district. They have been here 
since Kandyan times, as well as at Mawana and Kalwdna. The Gevilipitiya kuppayama consists 
of three houses, gable-roofed and straw-thatched, inhabited by a small colony. The names of 
the community, as taken down at the kuppayama, are sufficiently out of the common to quote :— 
men, Kiri-bandiyé (the Huldvdliyd, or headman), Ratéran-bilinda, Kiri-siduva, Kirihatan4, Petia (a 
lad); women, Swarnawalli, Kirisepawalli (two), Ayasanwalli, Beranganwalli, Trividaratnawalli, 
Sunétrawalli, Sirindmawalli. The Huldvdliyad and his brother Bilinda are both (specially the 
former) fine specimens of Kandyans physically speaking—tall, upright, with sharply-cut handsome 
features, and venerable beards. In general appearance and looks the women, without exception, fall far 
short of ordinary Kandyan women, and are of darker complexion. The general build of the houses 
bespeaks a social advance which, albeit, the philanthropist would welcome, is viewed by their higher 
caste neighbours and every old headman—laudator temporis acti—with outspoken regret. The 
Hulavdliyd has even acquired lands near the kuppayama, but to his credit be it said the little 
colony bears a good name for peaceableness and order.! 

The Réddi of the Four Kéralés belong to the Nahallé-péruva, and admit their inferiority 
to the Ratnavalli-péruva. 

Their version of the legend of “the golden image that bled” is as follows :— 


A man named Kalinguwa, of Gevilipitiya,a member of a Gamagé family, stole the golden image of Buddha 
which had come soaring through the air by irddiya from Rakkandu-desa in India to Uduwa Vihdré in Pata Bulat- 
gama. The man cut off one of its little fingers to. get some jewellery made. Immediately blood began to spirt from 
the finger. Unable to stop the bleeding, Kalinguwa took the image and put it into a well : whereupon the water of 
the well became a pool of blood. Alarmed at this he returned to his house, climbed into the loft, and hid himself 
under the paddy. When the priest and villagers found that the temple had been robbed of its golden image 
information was at once carried to the king, and search ordered to be made for it. By accident some persons 
engaged in the search happened to pass the house of Kalinguwa at Gevilipitiya, and on questioning his son, a child, 
who stood at the door, learnt that the image had been put into the well. Thereupon the men went and examined 
the well, and were horror struck to see the water turned to blood. After taking out the image they arrested Kalinguwa 
and haled him before the king, who ordered him to put to death, his property to be confiscated, and his wife given 
over to the Rédi. Even since that time her descendants have been called the Nahallé-péruva Rédi. 
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The following notice of the Rédi at the commencement of the present century is extracted 
from Sir John D’Oyley’s “Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom ”:— 


Ampitiya Gamagedara Kéralé Arachchiya states that the Rédi have kuppdyam, or hamlets, at Kuragan- 
deniya in Dumbara, where they possess about 16 lahas’ extent of a paddy field, and high ground about 12 lahas 
kurakkan sowing extent ; at Koskoté in H4rispattu, where they have about 15 lahas of paddy land and 8 lahas of 
high ground ; at Udugalpitiya in Yatinuwara; at Ganétenna, Gevilipitiya, Mawdné, and Kaélwané in Four Koralés. 
They have six kuppayam in Uva, two (or more) in Matalé. They are more numerous in the Province of Sabara- 
gamuwa and Seven Koéralés, and have two kuppayam in Walapané. Of those of the Udarata, the Rédi of Kuragan- 
deniya and Koskoté are under the control of the first Adigdr, and those of Udugalpitiya under the second. In 
short, the Rédi of this Kandyan country, which comprises Seven Kéralés, &c., are under the control of the first, 
and those dwelling in the other part under the control of the second Adigar. 

That in ancient times and until the reign of R4ja Sinha there was only one Adigirship, and throughout that 
space of time there were only four Rédi families in the Udarata, viz., two at Kuragandeniya in Dumbara, 
one at Koskoté in Hérispattu, and one at Udugalpitiya in Yatinuwara. Their duty was then to furnish every 
year whips [kasa] for the Adigdr’s use or tassels made of niyanda [and hana fibres} to be appended to flags and 
banners, and rope thongs [vard-madu] for catching elephants. 

That when a second Adigdr was appointed in the reign of R4ja Sinha by the style of Uda-gampahé, and the 
same service were continued, the Hiragé Kank4namas had the authority of appointing one of the Rekewal people to 
be Huldvaliyaé over the Rédi, and this Huldvaliyd appointed a Gasmanddé from amongst the Rédi under his authority. 


' Two photographs were taken of the Gevilipitiya kuppdyama and its inmates. 
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The Gasmanda is so-called from the large rope or cable made of thongs which the Gasmanda furnishes for the 
service of catching elephants. It isthe largest kind of rope used atthe said service (gaha, “ tree,” and manda, “‘noose’’). 
The other Rédi belonging to his kuppayama only furnish the smaller ropes. They were formerly aliowed to 
have but one slanting roof for each hut, and only a cadjan screen witha hide on it for a door. They were never 
allowed to cross a river in a boat, or to travel through a royal village, or to walk on the embankment of a canal 
in the royal fields ; consequently the Rédi of Dumbara and of Uva could have no communication with each 
other, and therefore those of the latter Province were chiefly under the orders and control of the Dis4wa. 

When a Rédiya was accused of robbery or cattle stealing, the Huldvaliyd made report thereof to the Hiragé 
Kankanama, who thereupon sent him to bring up the accused to the ferry on an appointed day, when not only the 
culprit was brought up, but all the rest of his kuppdyama also. The instruments of chastisement were the thorny 
twigs of eraminia and hard knotty keppetiya sticks. The offender was sent away to another kuppayama to be con- 
fined in the stocks, each kuppayama being furnished with these. Udugalpitiya Rédi were thus sent to Koskoté. 

When accused of seizing Velléla women, and of plundering villages, which they sometimes did in large numbers 
(like banditti), the offenders were put to death by order of the Adigir. They were confined in stocks and placed in 
an elephant track, where they died of starvation, unless trampled on and killed by elephants. Sometimes the criminals 
in such cases were destroyed by their own people, who were ordered to act as executioners. 

When one or two Rédi only were put to death, people of the same caste were employed as 
executioners ; but when a whole Rédi village merited destruction from being guilty of outrageous acts of 
robbery and plunder, and seizing of Vellala women, people of other castes surrounded the kuppdyama and fired 
upon them, without discriminating sex or age, innocent or guilty, as was done once when Angammana was 
Disdwaof Uva. The Rédiof Paranagama were accused of having seized women from the Rate [ Vellala] villages, of 
having committed highway robberies, &c., on which they were so chastised. Thirty were killed on the occasion : only 
one Rodi of that kuppayama with a few women and children escaped, having obtained sanctuary from Talla- 
kumbura Mudiyansé. The kuppayama was then set fire to and wholly destroyed. 


Mr. F. H. Price has some recent notes in his official diary supplementing the above 
particulars. 
[Extract from Diary of October 24, 1888.] 


The other day I had occasion to take action in a matter of dispute between some Vellala people and a Rédiya 
man. Incidently I made some notes regarding the Rédiya caste in addition to those recorded by Sir John D’Oyly, 
as follows :— 

(1) Women have names peculiar to the caste ; e.g., Rattaranwalli. Women generally are called Netunkari 
(“dancers”). The men do not bear names peculiar to the caste ; e.g., Dingiriya, Ukkuva, &c., may be Rédiyés. 

(2) <A Rédiya, when addressed by people of other castes, Huldvaliya. The term Rédiyd is one of extreme 
contempt. 

(3) Rédiyaés never wear any coverings on their heads, even now—otherwise their dress is ordinary. 

(4) They feedipartly on the carcasses of animals which have died a natural death, and partly on the alms 
which they collect by begging from house to house, carrying a basket tied to a long stick. Their women earn 
a livelihood by dancing, juggling with teti (metal plates). 

(5) Réodiyas never miss attending pinkamas and festivals of all sorts, which are occasions of receiving alms. 
They do not enter the houses of any people, except those of their own caste, even for a night’s lodging. But they 
are, according to the present custom, allowed to use the ambalams. They make a point of elaborately saluting 
every respectable person whom they meet. 

(6) They themselves perform all the ceremonies connected with demon worship which are considered 
necessary, and at such ceremonies none but Rédiyas are present. In other castes the ceremonies are performed by 
people not necessarily of one caste—but professional. — 

(7) They speak Sinhalese, but also use a vocabulary peculiar to themselves.! 


Kehelpannala,—According to the local tradition, a Brahmin called Divakara, with two 
comrades, came from India centuries ago and settled where the village of Kehelpannala has since 
existed. The name arose from the “ huts of wild plantain leaves” the Brahmins put up. Later, 
Kehelpannala is connected with the story of Danasékara, the Royal Astrologer, and the crafty and 
successful efforts of the inhabitants to prevent their village being declared a gabaddagama. 


On one occasion some of the chiefs persuaded the king to goup to Ambuluwdéwa, from which the surround- 
ing country, especially the lower districts, presented a magnificent view, chiefly with ‘the object of showing the 
large tracts of fertile fields in Kehelpannala, and to get that village made a gabaddagama, or royal village. 

Danasekara Mudiyanse, from whom no secrets of the court could be hidden, knew the secret object of the 
chiefs, and sent word to the people of Kehelpannala that the king would go to Ambuluwéwa the next day. The 
people of Kehelpannala, with the help of the neighbouring villagers and others, busied themselves during the whole 
night in planting the fields, leaving out patches here and there, with different kinds of trees ; and it is said that 
they even built some temporary huts in the middle of the fields to mar the real appearance of the large tracts of 
beautiful fields. 

When the king was ascending the mountain, the chiefs told him that Kehelpannala was one of the most 
fertile villages in Parana-kiruwa, and the tracts of fields in it were so large and beautiful that His Majesty could 
at once make out the village from the summit of the Ambuluw4-kanda without being pointed out, and therefore it 
would be desirable that a rich village like Kehelpannala, situated so near the capital, should be made a gabadagama. 

After the king had reached the summit of the mountain His Majesty was extremely pleased with the 


beautiful view the country presented, but to the great disappointment of the chiefs the large tracts of rich fields in 


Kehelpannala, which they had praised so much, did not come to anything near the mark. In fact, the beautiful 
tracts of large fields were not to be seen there, as the villagers had planted a large number of trees of various kinds, 
and had built some houses in the middle of the fields, to give them the appearance of houses and gardens, and 
prevent the view of the whole tracts of large and beautiful fields which they really were. 

The king therefore being unable to make out the village Kehelpannala, asked the chiefs to point it out. 
And after they had done so, His Majesty looked at the village and its fields for some time, and then told them that, 
as far as appearances went, he failed to see any great difference between the fields of Kehelpannala and those of 
other villages in the Kandapahala-rata. 


' Mr. Price adds thirteen words with their Sinhalese equivalents. 
The ordinary songs of the Rédi are Sinhalese with a slight smattering of jargon, purposely intended to deceive 
the hearers. A single stanza in “ pure Rédi” may be given as a curiosity :— 


Tabala kettinnen tabalat yappanay da 

Polgalamut kettinnen polgalamut yappanav da 

Aharambulut kettinnen aharambulut yappanav da 

Dunumurabot kettinnen dunumurabot yappanay da. 

Freely translated :— 

Will you give me, will you give me, betel from the tray ? 

Arecanut and betel leaves, the little boon I pray ; 

Prithee give me, prithee give me—will you say me nay ? 

Lime and eke tobacco leaf from off the betel tray. 

Further information regarding the Rédi, their customs, and peculiar “Romany Rye” is to be found in the 

Ceylon Asiatic Society’s Journal for 1853 and the “Taprobanian,” vol. IL., 1887. 
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On another occasion some chiefs got seven persons to take to the royal palace a large plantain bunch from a 
garden belonging to a certain chief of Kehelpannala, to show, from the large size of the plantain bunch, the fertility 
of the village, and to get it made a gabadagama. 

A middle-aged man from Kehelpannala ran up to the palace in breathless haste, prostrated himself before the 
king, and begged His Majesty’s pardon for intruding in that abrupt manner, which he said he was obliged to do 
simply to save His Majesty from a certain disgrace and his villagers from connecting with it. 

The villager then said that some children had planted a plaintain tree on the site of an old privy, and a 
plantain bunch from that plantain bush was just brought up to the royal palace, and it would be an act of disloyalty 
to conceal this fact from His Majesty. 

The king, who had already seen the plantain bunch, ordered it to be brought immediately before him; and it 
was soon carried and brought before His Majesty by three or four persons. But they were not the same people 
that had brought the plantain bunch from the village Kehelpannala. 

The villager, taking advantage of this, begged His Majesty’s pardon again, and humbly submitted that seven 
persons were made to carry the plantain bunch from the village in order to show to His Majesty, from the large 
size of the bunch, the fertility of the village, although it could have been easily carried by three or four persons. 
He said that enemies were at work, and they exaggerated the facts to get the village made a gabaddgama, which, if 
done, most of the chiefs living there would have no other alternative but to quit the village. 

The king, after listening to the man, looked at the plantain bunch again, and ordered it to be taken back and 
left at the very place in the village where it was brought from ; and His Majesty then caused a decree to be made 
to the effect that the village Kehelpannala would never be taken as gabaddgama “as long as the sun and moon 


exist.” The man returned home laughing and rejoicing, having achieved a great victory over the enemies of his 


village by a clever subterfuge. 

It is said that the deception practised by the villagers was not discovered by the king until long afterwards, 
when one of the chiefs of Kehelpannala, who had risen to a high position in the court, told His Majesty about it 
at the suggestion of the villagers themselves.! 

Mediliya.—Viharé, type No. 2, small. The usual images. A large na and bé-tree testifies to 
the age of the temple site. This viharé figures in the “ Viharé Asna” as Mediriya. Adjoining is 
a larger Déwalé, which is virtually abandoned owing to the Kapurdala’s indifference. 

Moragammana.—An old temple, type No. 2, situated below Batalégala (“ Bible-rock”). 
Dimensions of vihéré: 22 ft. by ll in. Images: three seated Buddhas, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. each. 
There is a dagaba, 21 ft. 6 in. in circumference, the top of which is broken, and a bé-maluwa, 18 ft. 
square. The present name is a corruption of Ménard-gammana, with which the Wakirigala legend 
is connected.? 

Selawa.—One of the oldest temples of type No. 1 in the Four Koralés. The rock under 
which the viharés and gabadd-gé have been built is not lofty, but makes up (like Rajalena, in 
Atulugam Kéralé) by its lateral capacity. Itsmushroom-like shape has been taken full advantage 
of in the construction of the several chambers by vertical clay walls. The rock is in reality an 
immense detached boulder overhanging, especially on two of its sides, along which extends 
outside the shrines a spacious verandah, 118 ft. in length, with an average width of about 13 ft., 
supported on eighteen wooden pillars. The tiled roof abuts against the rock, and where the outer 
wall of the vihaéré touches the rock at the junction of the front and side verandahs its height 
is 16 ft. 6 in, 

The available space under the rock has been divided into four compartments, of which the 
two larger on the longer front form viharés. 

Viharé (i.), to the left. Dimensions : 18 ft. 8 in. in length by 15 ft.2in.in width. Inside tothe 
right on a platform raised 8 ft. above the ground level isa sleeping image of Buddha, 20 ft. in length. 
Against the back wall fronting the door is an unusually large sedent Buddha, 10 ft. by 8 ft. 6 in., 
on a 2 ft. 6 in. dsanaya below a grand makara-torana. Thisarch is formed of a semi-circular roll, 
crowned as usual by a full face makara and curving down into the extending jaws of makaras in 
profile. The roll is divided into three parallel bands with a delicate white fringe on the intrados, 
or lower side, the outer two of similar leaf pattern, the middle band displaying seven lions, alternately 
yellow and white—the latter with heads reversed—meeting at a central lotus The pilaster sup- 
porters are two white lions rampant, with bodies in semi-profile, but heads fronting. A leaf garland is 
painted so as to fall over the side of the chequered cushion against which the Buddha resis. 
Above the makara-torana are on either side eight large and sixteen smaller déva rupas moulded in 
the hybrid style of semi-disengagement from the background adopted in all these arches. The 
figure of the seated Buddha is well balanced, but is heavy and sensual. For expansive completeness 
this torana has not its equal in the district. The entire design is a copy, with some modi- 
fications, of the still finer toran at Gadaladeniya and Lankatilaka Vihérés in Udunuwara. Against 
the left wall is a standing image of Buddha with hands raised in an animated attitude differing 
from the ordinary pose, but found frequently in the Viharés of the North-Central Province. Also 
a figure of Moratota Unnanse with hands joined in adoration of the recumbent Buddha opposite. 
Against the platform on the right is a second erect Buddha of the same size, and a smaller figure. 
The lofty roof is elaborately painted. Over the makara’s head a large lotus, and towards the centre 
of the chamber, within double rectangular border, a fine representation of the twn-mal-prasdda, 
with Maitri Diviya Raja, the coming Buddha, seated beneath worshipped by five dévas on either side. 

Viharé (ii.). Dimensions: 42 ft. 10 in. by 21 ft. 10 in. There are two doors to this viharé. 
At the back on a wide estrade, 2 ft. from the ground, a large recumbent Buddha, 36 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 
10 in. to left shoulder. Against the left wall, seated and standing images of Buddha. The roof 
slopes gradually to 5 ft. 8 in. or less. The painting of the roof is said to be of the same age as that 
of the viharé, but is much worn, due to the greater dampness of this portion of the rock. On the 
wall is a portrait of Migastenna Adigar. 

On the other side of the rock are two rooms, one witha planked loft used asa gabada-gé. 

Into the outside face of the vihdré front wall has been built a slab with a long inscription 
covering a space 10 ft. 2in. by 4 ft.2in. This is the gal-sannasa, or stone grant in pupillary 
succession, made by Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha in 2349 a.B. (1806 A.D.) to the Anundyaka, or Chief 
Priest, Moratota Dharmmaskhandha, who had commenced the work in 2322 A.B. (1779) and spent 
18,162 on its erection and adornment. . 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price, dated April 7, 1886.] 
Selawa Viharé is an interesting rock temple, and is kept in better order than most others, upon which I 
complimented the priest. 


‘Mr. K. J. Pohath, Mudaliyar, in Ceylon Literary Register, vol. ILI, pp. 286-7. rt 2 Vide ante p. re 
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MAWATA PATTUWA. 


A large Pattuwa which, with the Kanduaha Pattuwa, formed until the present century a 
separate major division known as “ Handapandunu Koralé.” 

In addition to those touched on below, it contains many places mentioned in old writings— 
e.g., Makuré, Alapalawala, Dikkohopitiya, Evunugalla, Malawita, Hapuwita. 

Hettimulla,—Three miles down the Kégalla-Bulatkohopitiya road and on the old Kandyan 
path from Ruwanwella to Balana. As one of the minor cantonments held by the British troops 
in the Kégalla District after the capture of Kandy in 1815, it was occupied until at least the close 
of 1818. The Commandant, Lieutenant Bell of the 2nd Ceylon Regiment, operated from there in 
conjunction with other detachments in preventing “the Uva Rebellion” spreading into the Four 
Kéralés. Davy passed through Hettimulla in 1817, and says of it :— 

Hettymulle, another small military post, is only five miles from Iddamalpane. All the intervening country 
is extremely hilly, almost mountainous, and in consequence the road is rugged, difficult, and fatiguing. The 
lover of nature will find remuneration for his fatigue in the beauties of the wild scenery, which are lavishly 
scattered over this bold romantic part of the country. 

The “post” consisted of an earthwork entrenchment about 52 yards by 40 yards, the outline of 
which is still clearly discernible when the chena is felled as at present. The gun (now a conspicuous 
object on the esplanade in front of the Kégalla court-house) was removed from the path which 
skirts the redoubt on the north. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated June 26, 1884.) 


Prisoners employed in building a stand on esplanade [at Kégalla] to mount the old cannon abandoned in 
Hettimulla Fort, and which I caused to be brought down here. 

Kavudugama.—The temple premises lie about quarter of a mile left of the minor road 
from Kégalla to Bulatkohopitiya. The pansalaand viharé, built on high ground, are approached by 
flights of steps. 

Cave temple, type No. 1, length 18 ft., breadth 16 ft. 6 in., in highest part 10 ft. 9 in. to rock 
roof. Stone doorframe, 6 ft. 4 in. by 4 ft. 4 in. The cliff rises above the cave 98 ft. from 
the ground. Outside the viharé is a small dagaba, 20 ft. high by 11 ft. in girth. Images: seated 
Buddha, 4 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., under makara-torana, 8 ft.5 in. by 7 ft., of old type with déva rupas and 
chamara bearers; on either side the image two standing Buddhas with yellow robes, height 6 ft. 
3 in.; a second seated Buddha with yellow robe, 5 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 8 in. ; a standing Buddha against 
left wall, 7 ft. 5 in. in height, red-robed ; against right wall Maha Kasyapa Tapasa, 5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, and a figure of Vishnu, 7ft.8in. Painting on roof : creepers ; right wall, swvisi-vivarana and 
Rahat priests, Dedimunda Bandara, and a priest; on left wall, Sdriyut, Mugalana, Maitri Diviya Raja, 
Rahat priests, bé-tree, and lotuses. The title Raja Maha Vihadré bespeaks the former importance 
of the temple. There is no sannasa. 

The origin of the village name, as that of Kavudéulla, is accounted for by the following 
folk-lore tale :— 

Once upon a time a Sinhalese king went a royal progress through his country. The people of a certain 
village put up a pandal at its entrance. Whilst passing under it the king is said to have vaunted thus: ‘Is 
there a monarch greater than Iam!” Thereupon a crow, seated on the pandal, voided its dung upon the king and 
flew away. The king, enraged, gave orders to have the crow caught, but the villagers could not catch it. Then the 
king, thirsting for vengeance, proclaimed that any one who caught the identical crow and brought it to court would 
be well rewarded. The village was thereafter called Kavudu-gama (“crow-village”). The villagers were at a loss how to 
snare the particular crow guilty of lése majesté. However, an old woman came forward and undertook to catch it after 
the expiration of three years. Returning home she took an infant and spread a mat in the outer verandah. Then 
placing the child on it she scattered boiled rice round the mat. This she continued to do daily until the crows 
would come and eat the rice fearlessly, and remain on the mat on which the child lay. After three years the child 
was able to understand the crows’ talk. One day, whilst eating the rice spread as usual, two crows fell out, and one 
of them cawed against the other: ‘‘ How dare you dispute with me ; was it not I who fouled the king’s head?” The 
noise made by the crows was heard by the old woman, who inquired of the child what they were saying. The 
child told her, and the beldame told it to catch the blustering crow when next it came within reach. The 
crow was caught without difficulty. Then the old woman took the child and the crow before the king. On the 
king demanding proof that it was the very crow, the woman related how it had come about that the child understood 
the crows’ talk. The king then bade the child ask the crow whether there was any other king greater than 
himself. The crow, in answer, requested the king to proceed to the root of a large nuga tree. The king went 
there, and at the crow’s desire had it rooted up. Under it was a large slab of stone. When this was removed an 
immense gold ring, called péressa, was laid bare, which could only be pulled out by an elephant. At the crow’s request 
the king mounted an elephant and passed through the ring set on edge. ‘O, king,” said the crow, ‘‘ was not 
he who wore on his finger this ring greater than thou art?” Nathless the king hardened his heart and caused 
BAe _n to be impaled (ula-tiyanawa) at the village, called since on that account Kavudd-ulla (“ crow-impaling 
stake’). 

Kegalla,—In itself of no antiquarian interest, Kégalla possesses a few ancient traditional 
sites in its neighbourhood. Such are the cave-dwelling of Welan Tissa Kumaraya, with its solidly 
built walls, Ran-teti-vala, the picturesque bathing “pool of the golden dish,” and the so-called 
Parangi Kotuwa at Pitihuma. 

Kehelwatta,—An account of the temples in the Mawata Pattuwa would hardly be complete 
without reference to the modern, but very substantially built and well-found viharé at Kehelwatta. 
It is not dissimilar to Dodantalé. Lower floor, 66 ft. by 46 ft; the viharé, 54 ft. by 33 ft. Images : 
a large recumbent Buddha, 29 ft. in length by 7 ft. to shoulder, behind a glass-paned screen. At its 
left side a seated Buddha, 7 ft. by 4 ft.10 in. ; a standing Buddha, 7 ft. 3 in. in height, against front 
wall; and a figure of Kataragam Deviyi, 7 ft. 5 in.; against left wall, Vishnu, 7 ft.4 in. Painting 
on front wall the sat-satiya Dipankara Buddha, and Rahat priests; below figures of three priests ; 
on the roof (10 ft. 6 in. in height) lotuses. The temple was built about thirty years ago by Sumana 
Unnansé and the dayakayod. 

Mideniya,—In this village are two temples. (i) The old viharé under a cave, 11 ft. 8 in. by 
10 ft. by 8 ft., was lately deserted by its priest, who literaily left behind his bana book and robes 
to take unto himself a wife. Images: seated Buddha, 3 ft. by 2'ft., with two standing Buddhas, 
4 ft. 5 in. in height, on either side; another standing Buddha, 6 ft. 10 in.; painted on walls sat-satiya, 
Vishnu, and Rahats. (ii) Mideniya new vihéré; type No. 2, on wooden supports; built about 
twenty-five years ago by Sumangala Unndnsé: contains five images of Buddha, three seated and 
two standing, with usual paintings, 
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Wattura,—An old temple, type No,2 included in the “ Vih4ré Asna.” Verandah, 21 ft. by 
13 ft.; vihéré, 11 ft. 6in. by 8ft.8 in. The doorframe, height 6 ft. 3 in. by 3 ft. 8in., has, in addition 
to the usual flowing creeper pattern, a narrow band of carved ivory running along the lintel and down 
the side posts. Images: seated Buddha, 4ft. 3in. by 3 ft. 7in.; small Buddha, 2 ft,5 in, by 1 ft. 7 in.; 
bronze seated images, 1 ft. 7 in. by 1 ft.; roof, 7 ft. 2 in. in height, painted with lotuses and flowers, 
and on the walls Sariyut, Mugalaina, and other Rahats, Vishnu and Maitri Diwiya Raja. To the left 
a Bé-maluwa, 16 ft. square by 4 ft. high with stone revetment and moulded pillar sockets, and on 
the right a misshapen dagaba (recently built) 41 ft. in circumference. 

Near Wattura is an old water-course with a solidly constructed amuna or anicut, breached. 
There is a tradition that in early days to appease the particular demon responsible for the repeated 
breaching of the dam, an Oli caste man or woman was built up alive in it. ; 


Veralendawa.—Type No. 2; porch, 12 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in.; verandah, 13 ft. by 10 ft.; viharé, 
6 ft. 9 in. square. Images: seated Buddha, yellow-robed, 3 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. 2 in.; height of roof, 6 ft. 
2in. Painted on walls: Vishnu, Saman, four Buddhas and worshippers, Sariyut, and Mugaldna; on 
roof a single large lotus and nari-laté. Doratupdlas at doors. 


KANDUAHA PATTUWA. 


Ganegala,—A viharé of type No. 2, but possessing features indicative of a former impor- 
tance belied by its present appearance. The temple stands on a small hill close to the left bank of 
the Gurugoda-oya, and is reached by a flight of steps from the pansala. The vih&ré is built now on 
piers rising from a stone-revetted platform, with base and cornice in ogee moulding and plain vertical 
block between : projecting from it slightly,as at Danduvalgané, are carved facets with flowers, vydgras, 
and nari-latd. Four of the original stone pillars, octangularly shafted, and 6 ft. in height, remain. 
This stonework and the old araliya trees round the temple confirm its asserted age. Viharé, 12 ft. by 
10 ft. 7 in., with a verandah 17 ft. by 14 ft.; inside viharé, seated Buddha, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., 
with two smaller seated images at sides, 3 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in.; two standing Buddhas, 6 ft. high. 
Vishnu and Saman, each 6 ft. 2 in., and a figure of a priest, 5 ft. 10 in.; on roof painting of lotuses 
and creepers. At doors doratupdlas, 6 ft. 10 in.; outside the verandah large lions in stucco. 


Gurulawala.—Type No. 2, built by Tibbotu  Unnansé and Rewatta Unnansé. Length, 
18 ft. by 13 ft. Viharé, 8 ft. by 5 ft.; porch, 6 ft. in length. Images: seated Buddha, 3 ft. 2 in. by 
2 ft. 5 in. ; two small seated Buddhas, 2 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft. 9 in.; on roof flower and creeper pattern ; 
on walls, Vishnu, Saman, two other déva riipas, Dedimunda Bandara ; and above, the Suwvisi-vivarana. 
At the door, janitors 6 ft. 5 in. 


Hungampola.—Cave viharé, type No. 1, 22 ft. 8 in. by 19 ft. 6 in, Images: seated 
Buddha, 3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 10 in., under makara-torana, 8 ft. by 7ft. 10 in. Thearch is ornamented 
with lotuses and supported by dwarfs and chamarayo; eight déva rupas above. On either side of 
the seated Buddha two other sedent Buddhas, each 3 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft.; against right wall a fourth 
seated Buddha, 5 ft. by 4 ft.; and against left wall a fifth, 4 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 2 in.; still another 
seated Buddha, 2 ft. 8 in. by 2 ft., all yellow-robed, except two. The roof is 8 ft. in height nearly 
throughout, and on it are painted creepers, sun and moon; on walls figures of Sdériyut, Muga- 
lana, and worshippers. Outside the viharé four doratupdlas, each 6 ft. high. Attached to the 
vihare is a small Vishnu Déwalé with an image of Vishnu, 4 ft. high. 


Tiyambarahena,—A déwalé sacred to Pattini Deviyd,and one of the oldest in the district. The 
sanasa@ carries its founding back to Gaja Bahu I, the rescuer of the Sinhalese captives in India. 
The ola probably merely crystallises a tradition not without a quaint simplicity redolent of truth :— 


When 1,088 years had expired from the death of our Lord Buddha, in the 852nd year after the establishing of 
the Buddhist religion in Lanka,? the King Gaja Bahu, having heard that his subjects of the island of LankA 
were carried away as slaves to Kaweriya, assembled his ministers and inquired concerning the abduction. Certified 
thereof, and enraged, taking the Yakandara, only to be lifted by sixty giants, which his father the king had made for him, 
he struck the waters of the sea and dividing them crossed without wetting more than the soles of his 
feet. Then he went to Solirata and showed forth his power and recovered his subjects. Further, he took from 
thence 7,700 kolmura-pot, 1,000 foot rings set with gems, by which Madura-pura was set fire to, some Kapuwas who 
performed téwa ceremonies, with eighteen Téwas, the foot ring (halamba) of Pattini Deviyé, and on his return 
landed at K6tté. He caused to be built Kelani Nawagomuwa Déwalé and dedicated several lands and villages to it, 
and performed the Perahera festivals, and reigned there seven years. Upon a time it fell that “an Anyakkarayd of 
Doranégodapitiya, in the Kanduasa-pdlata of Mayadunu Kéralaya,” had cultivated a chena and sown it with seven 
lahas of seed paddy. In the héna grew up a tiyambard (a kind of cucumber), which covered four carpenters’ cubits’ 
(9 ft.) space of ground. The prodigy was related to the king at K6tté, who, being pleased, ordered the man to produce 
the tiyambard-gediya. When he returned to the chena he found a porcupine had partly eaten it. Then, in fear of 
consequences, the Anygakkdrayd hid himself in the jungle. After that messengers from the king carried the 
tiyambard to Kotté. He examined it and inquired for the chena owner. They said that he had disappeared. 
The king was not angered, but sent for the Brahmins and ascertained from them the cause of the abnormal 
growth. They submitted that it was due to the power of the god who landed from Désa (India). The king, 
fearing that enemies might injure the Deviyan (foot ring of Pattini), sent for Golumméhara Kapurdla and informed 
him that the Deviyan could no longer be kept at Kelani, and bade him go to Kanduasa-paldta in Méyddunna and 
build a déwalé. Thereupon Gunaratna Séndpati and the Kapurdla went thither and had Tiyambarahena DéwiAlé built 
by Matota Jayawardhana Naide, in the lucky hour Mula-nekata, on Monday, the seventh day of the full moon, in the 
month of Il. After completing it they returned and informed the king, who was pleased, and gave them rewards, 
and at the lucky hour Pusé-nekata, on Wednesday, the fourteenth day after the full moon, in the month of Duruta, 
they conducted the Deviyan from Kelani Nawagomuwa to Tiyambardhena Déwalé and held several festivals. After 
that the following villages and lands were dedicated to it :— 

Tiyambarahéna, Angakkérayigé-watta, and Narugala of sevenamunas of sowing extent; Viyalakumbura and 
Alu-anga of two amunas of sowing extent ; Tandulapitiya, Bogala, Theladiya, Gohingoda, Berawigoda, Belawulwana, 
and Kehelwatta of five pelas of sowing extent ; Pallégama, Udagama, Rotuwa, Madurumulla, Gurulawala, Moradana, 
and Galahitiy4wa of two amunas of sowing extent; and Elagalla and Kabagoma. These pidiwiligam (dedicated 
villages) and houses and gardens were granted by the setting the royal signature “ Sri,” to be possessed by the 
déwalé so long as the sun and moon endure. 


The present neglected condition of the déwalé affords another instance of temple property 


grossly squandered. The pita-maga is unrecognisable, as the jungle growth runs close up to the 
déwalé. 


* Dates again irreconcilable: 1088-9—543 A.B, = 545-6 A.D. ; 852-237 A.B. = GID AD.; Gaja Bahu I., 109-131 a.p, 
(Turnour) ; 113-135 (Mah4vansa editors), 
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The whole length of the building, including the dig-gé, is 42 ft. 10 in. with a breadth of 10 ft. 
7 in.: the méligdwa built on stone piers only 11 ft.3 in. by 10 ft.7 in. The wooden doorframe, 
5 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 8 in., is carved in a neat variation of the continuous scroll pattern. 

There is a small viharé in the village, only peculiar in possessing a rock-cut sedent Buddha. 


THREE KORALES. 


KORALE TUNA, or “the Three Koralés,” is formed of Dehigampal, Atulugam, and Panaval 


Kéralés. ; ; 
1.—DEHIGAMPAL KORALE., 


Amitirigala,—A Pattini Déwa4lé, usual type, 4 miles from Medagoda. Holds a registered 
grant. The name, slightly disguised, occurs in the old Dutch maps. 


Doranuwa,—A small temple, type No. 2, situated about a mile and a half from the ferry over 
the Gurugoda-oya on the Ruvanwella-Ambépussa minor road. Dimensions: verandah, 17 ft. by 
11 ft. 5in.; viharé, 10 ft. by 7 ft.4 in. The viharé is under restoration, and contains no images at 
present. There are two nd trees and a bd growing near, 

At Velikada-veva-maligdtenna, a few hundred yards off the minor road from Ruvanwella to 
Arandara, and close to the path to Doranuwa, is the stumpy ornamented stone pillar erected to the 
memory of Major Haddock of the 97th Regiment, at the exact spot where he was killed by an 
elephant in 1831. The pillar is2 ft. 10 in. out of the ground, eight-sided (6 in. and 5in., alternately), 
with a square (12 in.) moulded capital. Seven years later a Mr. Wallett, son of the Commandant of 
Jaffna, met a like fate in the neighbourhood. 


Galpata,—Viharé, type No. 2, lies within half a mile of Doranuwa. It has the usual images : 
one seated and two standing Buddhas, Vishnu and Saman, and the ordinary paintings. Only 
remarkable from the proper janitors being supplanted by two lay figures—Europeans of fifty years 
ago, “drest all in their best” with tall hats, cut-away coats, and high collars. Such unsophisti- 
cated art argues extraordinary lack of appreciation of the fitness of things. 


Kabalamulla,—By. the side of the road to Yatiyantota, half a mile from the Karawanella turn, 
is a Pattini Déwalé. In plan the building resembles Dorawaka and Medagoda Déwalés, having a 
dig-gé, shrine, and an upper. mdligawa, with a separate muraten-gé on the right. Dimensions: 
dig-gé, 23 ft. 8 i in. by 12 ft. 5 in. ; déwdlé : verandah, 15 ft. 6 in. by 16 ft.; shrine, 9 ft. by 10 ft. 10 in, 
The 12 ft. wide procession path encircling the premises is 369 ft. round, 

The déwalé is old, and kept in proper order by the Kapurala and tenants. The kapukama 
is performed in tattumdru by four Kapuralas. Like Medagoda Déwaleé, it received the countenance 
and favour of Raja Sinha l. At that time the Kapurala happened to be a younger brother of the 
Disdwa, with whom the king for some cause was much enraged. The Disawa came to the déwalé, 
and invoked the aid of the goddess: thereupon Raja Sinha’s heart was softened, and he not only 
forgave the peccant Disdwa, but enlarged the déwalé and endowed it. To the Kapurala he gave the 
title Abhayasinha Mudiyanse. 

The present Kapuralas show with pride the head piece of the king’s bed caryed in neat 
tracery, and a small stone image of Gana Deviyd (Ganesha) obtained from Berendi Kévil. The 
déwalé adbharana are unusually complete, and there are some old awning cloths (viyan redi ) dyed 
in fantastic designs. 

The déwalé is well endowed, and was registered in 1822, and again in 1867-7 for an extent of 
494 acres. The original copper sannasa, granted by Raja Sinha, is said to have been taken to Kandy 
at the time of the Temple Lands Commission, and never returned. 


Kadadora,—Adjoining Niwunhélla, half a mile off the Ambépussa-Ruvanwella road, the 
site of an old viharé is pointed out. Its destruction is laid at the door of the Portuguese. The 
only remains are a stone sill and some old bricks. On a rock near are inscribed seven letters of the 
15th or 16th century, 

In this village there is a well-kept déwalé, recently repaired, consisting of a dig-gé and shrine, 
with a pita-maga 332 ft. in circuit. The déwalé is dedicated to Pattini Deviyd, and was registered 
in 1820 and again in 1877. 


Kadigomuwa,—A small viharé, type No. 2, with porch infront. Built about sixty years ago 
by Burunnéva Unnansé. Dimensions: verandah, 14 ft. 4in. by 10 ft.; viharé, 8 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft.3 in. 
by 7 ft. to roof. Images: seated Buddha, red- robed ; against either side wall, standing Buddha 
with yellow robes. Figures of Vishnu and Saman painted on the wall, and on roof lotuses, 


Kitilandeniya.—High up the slope of Ganékanda, a hill rising above the village of Kannattota, 
is an abandoned rock temple, 37 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft., completely hidden by jungle growth. The walls 
still stand, but appear to have never been plastered exteriorly. In solitary dignity, seemingly 
unconcerned at his votaries having for well-nigh a century consigned him to the uncongenia 
company of bats and leopards, reposes a large recumbent Buddha, yellow-robed, 29 ft. 5 in. in 
length by 7 ft. to left shoulder, resting on an estrade 2 ft. in height. The Sage’s feet have dropped 
off, as have the sirespota and portions of his chest, nose, and right arm; but the calm eyes still 
look out serene as if in silent reproach for the base desertion of years. 

The rock projects some 15 ft. beyond the wall, and where it meets it is 19 ft. 3 in. from the 
ground, sloping to 5 ft. The entrance is through an ‘archway, 7 ft. 9 in. by 4 ft. 8 in. 

This temple is said to have been occupied at the time of Mattamagoda Diséwa at the 
beginning of the century, and may have been abandoned owing to want of support, as a large 
proportion of the neighbouring villagers are Moors. 

The hill directly opposite across the minor road is the traditional site of a fierce battle, in 
which seven princes took part, and hence its name Hat-matta-kanda. 


Lewangama,—The village of Lewangama was, under the rule of the Kétté kings, a gabadd- 
gama, and services and dues were rendered accordingly. Near the wallawwa belonging to the 
Eheliyagoda family is a viharé erected by the older Disawa, grandfather of the present occupant of 
the wallawwa. 

The vihdaré is substantially built in modern style, with an oblong verandah, 17 ft. 7 in. by 23 
ft., closed in on all four sides. The former outstanding porches have fallen. Verandah and viharé 
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have each two entrances opposite one another. In the verandah is noticeable some piquant painting 
commemorative of the assistance rendered to the British arms by Eheliyagoda Disawa the elder. 
At each corner of the inner wall are depicted—with that scrupulous accuracy of detail and hopeless 
departure from reality in the representation of the human form natural to Sinhalese artists—two 
English soldiers dressed in the scarlet uniform, facings, and epaulets of the day, with black shakos 
and blue trousers, standing at ease with muskets grounded, hammers outwards. But the 
chef-Weuvre is kept for the back wall. Here two officers with drawn swords mounted on 
impossible steeds and wearing red cocked-hats, black uniforms, gold-frogged, and trousers, the one 
pink, the other green. The gallant pink-legged General bestrides a green charger, and vice versd. 
These happy “ war pictures’ were pointed out by the descendant of the loyal Disdwa with hardly 
less pride than the unimposing figure of his grandfather within the viharé. 

The verandah is painted at the four corners with Malava-poré, hansa-putu, and foliaged scroll 
patterns, the intervening spaces showing navi-latd, naga vraksha, lotuses, and creepers. The outer 
walls of the vihaéré are covered with scenes from Vessantara, Dharmmapala, Dhammasunda, and 
Maha Kannaka Jaétakas. One doorway is flanked on the outside by janitors with muguru, the other by 
doratupdlas under cobras’ hoods, holding small pots (punkalas). Vihdré dimensions, 14 ft. by 8 ft. 
5 in. Images: seated Buddha, 4 ft. by 3 ft. 4 in., red-robed, with a standing Buddha to left and 
right in line, yellow-robed. Against left wall figure of Vishnu and a life-size model (5 ft. 6 in.) 
of the first EKheliyagoda Dis&wa in ordinary Kandyan dress; opposite, Saman Deviyé. The roof 
is ornamented with large lotuses, and the walls with standing and seated Buddhas and Rahats above. 

There is a small Pattini Déwdlé in the village, of no importance. 


Medagoda,—Situated about 100 yards from the right bank of the Kelani-ganga, 6 miles below 
Ruvanwella.. This Pattini Déwalé was endowed by “ R4-Sin-Deviyé” (Raja Sinha I.) to fulfil a- 
vow: so goes the tradition, On one occasion, making for Ruvanwella up stream in an angula, all 
efforts to pass the rapids near the déwalé proved fruitless. The king thereupon landed and invoked 
the aid of the goddess at her shrine. The several rapids then presented no further difficulty. 

A sannasa granted to the déwalé by Raja Sinha I., in Saka 1499 (1577 A.D.), and now in the 
hands of the Eheliyagoda family at Mahara, in Panaval Koralé, allots 4 pelas’ extent of land for the 
uninterrupted continuation of the necessary offerings and ceremonies. The déwalé still owns some 
of the gifts bestowed by the king when ruling at Sitawaka. Two kodi-twwakku, 2 ft.in length with 
1+ in. bore, fixed on rough wooden carriages—a brass shield, 1 ft. 8 in. in diameter, with two armlets—a 
brass hilted sword, 14 in. in length, with sun and moon and flowered design engraved at 
the bottom of the blade—a bunch of silver mangoes—a brass tray (bandésiya), 1 ft. 4 in. in diameter— 
a curious lace veil with circlets of transparent talc in the centre of each square of the pattern, 1 ft. 
by 1 ft. 6 in.—and a brass bow and arrow. There are also old cloths, some handsome, some quaint 
in design, intended for hanging during festivals. Two measured 28 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 4 in. and 23 ft. 
by 3 ft. 8 in.; on a third, 11 ft. 2 in. by 3 ft. 9 in., are five lotuses arranged like “five of cards” with 
twenty leopards grouped round ; whilst a fourth cloth has the sun, moon, and stars with goddesses, 
lions, vydgras, hansas, and large lotuses. 

Owing to an unfortunate dispute between the Kheliyagoda Wallawwa and the family of here- 
ditary Kapurdlas, the premises are in a pitiful state. Of the rooms for tenants which formerly 
surrounded the buildings only portions of the walls, pillars, and a few wall plates are standing. In 
front is the site of the ritta-gé now fallen. All traces of the gabada-gé and multen-gé have dis- 
appeared. The only elephant belonging to the déwalé was long ago removed to Ratnapura District. 

The building consists of the usual dig-gé (23 ft. by 12 ft.), déwalé sanctuary (7 ft. 9 in. by 10 ft. 
4 in.),and upper storeyed, maligdwa. As with viharés of type No. 2,a small balcony surrounds the 
déwalé, which rests on six stunted pillars, all carved. The dig-gé roof is supported by three stone 
pillars, 7 ft. in height, two squared to 10 in., and the third a pillar very elaborately carved, which 
was in all probability brought from Berendi Kovil after the fall of Sitawaka,as no other pillars 
of the kind remain 77 situ or are known to exist elsewhere. 

This pillar is probably unique. Having no fellow it is in every way unsuited to its present 
environment, added to which where it stands its beauty is necessarily much concealed. The 
monolith must originally have been squared to 1 ft. 2 in., the size it assumes across the lion’s breast, 
lotus bosses, and capital fillet. Rising octagonally from the back of a broad-faced :couchant 
lion of conventional type, with frilled mane and raised tail, the shaft slides gradually into 
the rectangular by a semi-expanded calyx moulding. Half-way up relief is given by a bordered 
fillet 2 in. in breadth, slightly projecting, carved with a single flower pattern repeated round the 
pillar. From the fillet depend. on each face two concentric muktadhama, or “ pearl-bead strings.” 
A few inches above this band stand out from alternate faces full- blown lotus knops, 5 in. in cir- 
cumference, with ornamentation resembling much the “Tudor flower” upon the intervening sides. 
Where the pillar becomes square there are further loops of pearls, four on each side. A lower 
capital of ogee moulding, separated by narrow horizontal fillets, and finished with ovolos and a 
rectangular band, is surmounted by a four-faced makara and alow abacus. From the centre of 
the roundlet moulding on all four sides drops the garlanded chakrasymbol noticeable on the sculptures 
at Bharhut. How dead to all sense of esthetic taste must be villagers who could hide such artistic 
work in stone behind a mud wall ! 

Less bold in conception, but more chastely carved, are the short stone posts, 2 ft. 10 in. 
in height, which bear up the déwalé. Of these, two pillars under the balcony in front are octagonal, 
the other sixteen-sided polygons terminating in a cubical head 1 ft. square, with sharply diminish- 
ing stepped abacus. The ornamentation is a flowered scroll varying upon the several shafts with 
figured panels above. Asa very similar pillar is to be seen at Maniyangama Viharé, converted into a 
lamp-stand, besides that at the scene of Major Haddock’s death, it is possible all were removed 
originally from Berendi Kovil. 

Niwunhella.—Cave vih4ré, type No. 1, and pansala two miles from Ruvanwella on the 
Ambépussa road. The pansala and viharé are approached by a small flight of steps. Both are 
built under the rock, the crest of which above the viharé is only 23 ft. from the ground. Interior 
area of viharé, 20 ft. by 27 ft.: inside, the rock slopes from 8 ft. to 5 ft. Images: a recumbent 
Buddha, 17 ft. by 4 ft. in length, to left shoulder, on a platform, a cubit in height, yellow-robed ; 
a standing Buddha, similarly robed, 5 ft. high, and a small seated Buddha with red robes, against 
left wall. Painting, fair: the satsatiya of Buddha at back wall; on left wall six Rahats; and on 
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inside face of front wall portrait of the priest Dharmmakirti Unnansé, who either founded or 
restored the temple; Kataragam, Saman, Vishnu Deviyd, doratupdlas, and Mara yuddha to 
right. The roof bears lotuses and a diaper pattern. 


Ruvanwella.—Ruvanwella is situated at the confluence of the Kelani-ganga and Gurugoda- 
oyas, eight miles from Sitawaka by the old Kandyan path, and ten miles along the present 
Dehiowita-Karawanella road. Before the construction of the Colombo-Kandy road, when the direct 

.route to Kandy lay through Ruvanwella, the possession of this post, commanding the water com- 
munication between Colombo and the interior, was, as it had ever been in Kandyan times, of high 
importance. 

The Portuguese preferred to occupy Kannattota asa base of supplies for their camp at 
Menikkadawara; but the Dutch formed a palisaded encampment at Ruvanwella in 1665, “ fortified 
outside with piles and inside with an earth wall,” ! which was abandoned to the Kandyans within 
a few years upon the capture of Bibiligama Fort. It was at Ruvanwella that the Dutch embassies 
were met by Kandyan officials, at times to receive the presents intended for the king, at others to 
escort the Ambassadors to the capital. In the present century the Kandyans made their chief stand 
here, necessitating the forcing of the passage over the Kelani on more than one occasion by British 
troops. 

The Kandyan kings had an extensive cocoanut garden at Ruvanwella. General MacDowell’s 
embassy in 1800 encamped in Banddra-watta, the king’s royal garden. Percival notes :— 

The grove where we encamped was about two miles in circumference, being bounded on the west by a large, 
deep, and rapid branch of the Maliva-gonga [sic], while in front towards Ruanelli another branch ran in the south- 
east direction, winding in such a manner that three sides of the grove were encompassed by water, while the 
fourth was enclosed by thick hedges of bamboes and betel trees. This extensive cocoanut tree garden lies 
immediately under very steep and lofty hills, which command a most romantic view of the surrounding country. It 
forms part of the king’s own domains, and is the place where his elephants were usually kept and trained.? 


Davy, writing of 1817, says :— 

Ruwenwellé, which three years ago was almost a desert spot, is now a flourishing station. It is advantageously 
situated on a point of land at the confluence ofthe clear Kalany ganga and the turbid Gooragooya oya. A fort is 
nearly completed, in which there are excellent quarters for officers and men ; and a bazar has been established, in 
which two or three hundred familes have settled, attracted by the prospect of gain. We were agreeably surprised 
on our arrival at the rapid growth of this little town, and at its gay and festive appearance.? 

For the erection of the fort 47 acres of surrounding land were acquired from native 
holders at a cost of Rds. 2,851, stretching from the Danitigaha-ela on the north and east, to the 
Gurugoda-oya and Kelani-ganga on the west and south-west. The fort, somewhat irregularly built, 
has two bastions, and fronts the Gurugoda-oya. Besides the existing road to the ferry a second road 
ran behind the fort, meeting the other at Danatigaha-ela. There was but one entrance into the fort— 
the tall gateway on the Karawanella side, which bears the initials of Sir Robert Brownrigg and the 
date 1817. The approach was not, as now, from the comparatively new Ruvanwella-Karawanella 
road, which joins the ferry branch in front of the fort, but from a road in rear, long since closed 
and reconverted into gardens on that side. 

In 1818 the garrison consisted of 5 officers and 116 men. The Commandant was the accredited 
Agent of Government for Three Koralés. The station gradually grew until it contained, besides 
barracks, the kachchéri and court-house, Government arrack and rice stores, and several streets. 

Casie Chetty could write of Ruvanwella in 1834 :— 

About seventeen years back it was almost a dreary spot, frequented only by the Sinhalese peasants, but 
since the British Government has fixed upon it as a military post, and erected a fort there, a great number of 
tradesmen have settled from the sea coast and formed an extensive bazaar.! 


And the military authorities in 1837 :— 

Since the entire subjugation of the interior and the abandonment of this road for that of Mahatenne to 
Kandy, Ruanwelle, as a military post, has\become comparatively unimportant. But looking to the possibility of the 
old line being restored, and_carried through the Four Kéralés by the Arandere Pass to the new road at Balapane, 
and to the Ambegame and Ratnapoora communications being likewise improved, Ruanwelle, under those circum- 
stances, would become too important as a military station not to make it extremely advisable to preserve it, even in 
its present state, with that view. Ruanwelle would in that case form one of the most important commercial and 
military depéts for the supply of the upper Kandyan Provinces ; and in the event of those districts ever becoming 
the theatre of military operations, which it is far from impossible may sooner or later come to pass, it would, as a 
fortified depdt, with communications branching through the Three and Four Kéralés to Kandy, Kotmale, and Ratna- 
poora, tend greatly to facilitate the defence of the upper country by the supply of men and stores which might be 
received from it, until the enemy should have been able to possess himself of the Rambodde road, when the 
communication with the upper Provinces might still be kept open by Ratnapoora, and even then, so long as the 
Ambegame passes were not occupied by the enemy, Ruanwelle would serve as a point from whence harassing 
operations might still be directed against the flank and rear.’ 

How striking the change in fifty years. Comparative solitude once more reigns at Ruvan- 
wella. The fort has been transformed into a luxurious resthouse not much occupied—its slopes have 
been “improved” with tea bushes—the streets are lost in gardens: the only sign of busy life is 
at the village school and periodical Gansabhawa. 


The old Kandyan road, often referred to above, reached Ruvanwella from Sitawaka by Taldtwa 
and Epalapitiya along the left bank of the Kelani-ganga. Thence it followed the present Ruvan- 
wella-Arandara road through Anguruwella across the Ritigaha-oya, Kannattota, and Mattamagoda 
to Ampé and Atalé, on the boundary between Dehigampal Kéralé and the Kandupita Pattuwa of 
the Beligal Koralé. The first halting-place was at Tikkangala. Passing Udugama the path strikes 
off sharply to the right at Arandara, skirting the left bank of the Gurugoda-oya for 2 miles through 
Kekuluwala, Harigala, and Wandurddeniya to Iddamalpana, 11 miles from Ruvanwella. Here was 
placed later a small British military post: ill-situated among jungle hills, by which it was com- 
manded, it was ultimately moved to Arandara and attached to Fort King. After crossing the 
Gurugoda-oya the path passes over hills through Atugodahinna and Taléwala to Hettimulla, in the 


' Albrecht Herport, “Travels in the Hast Indies” (Ceylon Literary Register, vol. I., p. 391). 
Percival, “ Account of the Island of Ceylon.” 

5 Davy, “An Account of the Interior of Ceylon,” p. 355. 

* Ceylon Gazetteer, p. 108. 

5 Ceylon Literary Register vol. IV., p. 315. 
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Mawata Pattuwa of the present Paranakiéru Kéralé, where there was another small earthwork fort, 
the outline of which may be still traced. At this point the path crosses the present Kégalla-Bulat- 
kohopitiya road, and traverses the villages Hvunugalla, Diwala, Attanagoda, Galatara, and Patagama, 
till Dombagaharfipe is reached. This was the next stage after “Ampé-Atalé” for Dutch embassies. 
At the adjoining village Waharakgoda (where a minor road now runs from Mawanella to 
Mavatugoda along the left bank of the Maha-oya) the river is forded. On the high bank opposite and 
close to the ferry was erected Fort King in 1817-8, at Attapitiya (more correctly Pallé Pamunuwa), 
where the Agent of Government for the Four Kéralés held court until the station was abandoned 
for Utuwankanda about 1834. From there the path gradually winds to the left, passing the villages 
Maliyadda, Edanduwava, Manikkava, Ganétenna, and Makadavara, climbing the range between 
Galboda Kéralé and Yatinuwara over Balanékanda, through the kadavata. The British had a fort 
further on at Amunupura, their last stage before Kandy. The greater part of the old route through 
the Three and Four Kéralés is over broken hilly country, the ruggedness and difficulty of which 
under the Kandyan 7¢gime can best be understood by walking over it even in its present improved. 
condition. ; 
[Extract from the Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated April 7, 1884.] 

Objects of Interest—The fort (1817). The Commandant’s house being now the resthouse, the barracks 
have been removed. Banddrawatta—a royal “garden” at the ferry, and place of stone houses and granaries—now sold. 
Curious figure without a history engraved on a rock in Mor4watta (across the river). ‘The monument erected by Sir 
R. W. Horton in the jungle about a mile from the fort to Major Haddock, 97th Regiment, who was here killed by 
_an elephant in 1820. ‘The pillar has no inscription, and seems to have been brought for erection from Berendi 
Ké6vil at Sitawaka. 

Yatanwala.—According to tradition the village Yatanwala got its name from an incident 
recalling the Biblical fate of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. Long ago a man of the low Oli or Astro- 
loger caste came with a large gang of pretended attendants and began to play the king. Whereupon 
the earth yawned and swallowed up him and his retinue. A deep pit (wala) is said to mark to this 
day the spot where the pseudo-monarch and suite went down (yata) into the bowels of the earth. 

_ The site of the old viharé (the building has been pulled down or fallen) is 19 ft. 5 in. by 15 ft. 
In the pansala is kept a fine brass image of a seated Buddha, 2 ft. 5 in. by 1 ft.9 in., evidently 
brought from Burmah or Siam. 
2—ATULUGAM KORALE. 


Atulugama,—aA bout fifty years ago a certain respectable person of a pious Buddhist family in Atulugama 
made a suggestion to build a viharé on this spot, and to raise a dagaba and a pansala also, and, buying a field 
for the use of the vih4ré, to make everythingas common property for all the priests. Then he got all the Buddhists 
of the villages M4gammana, Kanangama, M4henkanda, Walpola, Migastenna, Algoda, and Dehigama to join, 
and to be subscribers to this undertaking. Having bought this land and the field by paying the value to the 
owners, the subscribers made a temporary bana-maduwa and asked the religious priests, who follow the precepts of 
Buddhism, to come to that place and reside there ; and when the priests did so, the place was given for charity to 
all the priests in common with their consent. After that the Buddhists of the village asked the priests to station 
one of themselves in this place to take care of it, and to enable them to do their meritorious acts. Accordingly 
the priest named Léniyagala Unninsé was allowed as requested. Subsequently the Buddhist contributors erected 
a vihdré there, and caused images of Buddha and gods to be placed therein ; and after having made a dagaba 
and a pansala, the said Léniyagala Unndnsé, whilst staying there, died a few years after............ The original viharé 
which stood there having been broken into and fallen into ruins, the contributors built again a new viharé on the 
same spot, raising the walls with stones, painted it, and placed in it one image of Buddha and two of gods, and com- 
pleted the work thoroughly............ y 

The temple premises, which stand upon a terrace banked with loose stones within 300 yards 
of the Karawanella-Dehiowita road, comprise vihdré, pansala, and a dagaba. Having been very 
recently repaired, the viharé is of extremely modern appearance. A thatched porch leads in to a 
walled, but unfinished, verandah. On either side of the viharé doorway are doratupdlas, painted, scroll 
ornamentation, and figures of Brahma on the left, and of Sakrato right. Vihdré dimensions, 17 ft. 3in. 
by 12ft. Images: seated Buddha, 6 ft.7 in. by 5 ft., with yellowish brown cloth. A Buddha (2 ft. 
by 1 ft. 6 in.) and a wooden figure of same size, one with red robes, are placed near the larger image. 
Vishnu to left, Saman to right. Roof neatly painted with fancy lotuses, large and small, and running 
seroll border. On the walls Rahat priests, and above, the satsatiya, Sariyut, Mugalana, sun and 
moon. The-ddgaba, 29 ft. 6 in. in circumference, on an octagonal tholobate, is built to right of the 
viharé a few yards distant. 


Deraniyagala,—In the heart of the Atulugam Koralé, 8 miles from Dehiowita, along a wild 
Gaysabhawa road through a hilly country, where paddy fields are oases in the slopes of almost endless 
chena rarely broken by patches of forest.2_ The village itself lies low on the banks of the Sitawaka- 
ganga, here bearing a local name, abounding in gravelly shallows, and easily fordable. Their 
stretch of owiti and paddy land enable the villagers to live more comfortably than most in 
the Three Kéralés. 

Deraniyagala has retained its name unmodified for three centuries at least. It was the retreat 
of Mdyddunné in the sixteenth century, when the Portuguese and Kotté forces obliged him to 
temporarily desert Sitiwaka. The site of the Mdligawa, once occupied by “ Wattami Raja,” now 
covered with low jungle, is marked by a few cut stones here and there.’ 

Tradition has it that the village was originally called Kandu-meda-gama (“the hill-girt 
village’), but a great flood ensuing a narrow passage in the river between rocks was blocked by trees 
carried down stream, and the unwelcome dam thus formed caused a serious inundation. There- 
after the village got the name Deraniyagala from the rock (gala), where the flow of the water 
was checked by logs (dara-hitinava). 

In his Diary of February, 1884, Mr. levers writes : — 

Inspected the ancient and very sacred déwilé of Saman Deviyd. Tt is in a most disgraceful condition--only 
a few mud huts in the enclosure, which is on the top of an artificial, or partly artificial, hill with stone steps up to 
it. The Kapurdla enjoys the lands and offerings. This is the only “shrine” in the Three Koéralés with good 
endowments, and they are shamefully misused, as indeed are nearly all temple lands. 


1 Ratémahatmaya’s Report, No. 232, dated October 4, 1884. 

2 A striking feature in the Three Kéralés is the enormous extent of chena land, and the almost entire absence of 
good forest of any extent. Small belts one occasionally passes through.” [Mr. H. Wace, Diary, March 25, 1885. ] 

® Some old gold ornaments were unearthed in a neighbouring chena in 1829, 
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Visited vihaéré and pansala. The priest has built a new viharé within the last few years with good and 

-substantial work, but unfortunately he has neglected the old style, and built what resembles most a Moorish mosque. 

Vih4ré has no lands or endowments. The “ kapukama” is in two families, and they take the office and emoluments 
once a year about. 


Like Medagoda, this déwalé formerly enjoyed considerable repute locally, but has been 
gradually allowed to fall into ruin by the neglect of its Kapuralas, and the consequent dissatisfaction 
and indifference of the villagers. From what remains it may be gathered that it was similarly 
constructed to the déwalés at Medagoda, Dorawaka, and Kabalamulla, with a porch 10 ft., dig-gé 
21 ft., and upper maligdwa 16 ft. 6 in., broad above the sanctuary by 35 ft. in length and usual 
out-houses. The temenos covers the flat surface of a high banked mound, with a 50 ft. stairway, 
round which runs the pita-vidiya or outer procession path, 770 ft. in circuit by 25 ft. broad. No 
real repairs can have been attempted for years. The photograph taken exhibits only too faithfully 
the ruinous state into which the déwalé has lapsed. ‘“ Ichabod.” is written everywhere. 

Dimensions of the viharé are : enclosed porch, 19 ft. 5 in. by 14 ft.6 in.; inner verandah, 16 ft. 
3 in. by 19 ft. 5 in.; viharé, 15 ft. 7 in. by 13 ft. 10 in. Images: seated Buddha, 6 ft. 7 in. by 4 ft. 
9 in., two standing Buddhas, height 6 ft. 6 in.; Vishnu and Saman, 7 ft. 5 in.; against side wall. 
Painting : Sariyut and Mugalana, Rahat, and satsatiya. 


Epalapitiyaa—Four miles from Avisdwélla on the left bank of the Kelani-ganga. 
Somewhat after the design of Lewangama, but quite modern. A half wall verandah, with double 
shaft pilasters of recent construction, encloses the viharé. Measurements: 15 ft. 4 in. by 13 ft. 5 in. 
Images: two seated Buddhas, one 6 ft. by 4 ft., the other 4 ft. by 3 ft.; Vishnu and Saman, 5 ft. 8 in. 
On the right wall is a painted figure of Maitri Bodisat, and near the seated Buddha figures of Sariyut 
and Mugaldna; two other Rahat priests and a white dagaba with worshippers, intended for the 
Kirivehera at Kataragama. The viharé paintings have been lately renewed by Ratnapdla Unndnsé, and 
exhibit some care and taste. The pansala, near which the former viharé stood, is 60 yards distant. 


Hakurugala,—Cave temple, type No.1. About 15 to 2 miles from Ruvanwella along the 
“old Kandyan” and “military road” to Sitawaka, within a short distance of the left bank of the 
Kelani-ganga. This temple has been not unfrequently visited by EKuropeans, and more than once 
described. Nearly a century back Percival and other officers were attracted there when escorting 
the Embassy to Kandy in 1800 :— 


Within a mile of the place where we were encamped, and towards Colombo, rose a hill of a most uncommon and 
striking appearance. It was situated in the midst of immense and steep rocks interspersed with plantians 
and cocoanut trees, reared there by the hand of nature. Under one of these rocks lay a cavern, in which was a 
temple dedicated to the god Buddou. The accounts which I had heard of this place induced me to seize the first 
opportunity of visiting it. After crossing a little well-watered plain, you come to a foot of a perpendicular rock of 
a very great height, surrounded by others of an inferior size. ‘{he ascent to the cavern is about forty feet, and is 
made by a narrow winding path composed of fragments of rock and stumps of trees. On arriving at the entrance of 
the cavern, the wild appearance which it presents, the ascent by which it is gained, and the scene which surrounds 
it, present together a groupe of objects which rivet the eye and produce an effect on the mind much easier to be 
conceived than described. On entering the temple,which is very low and long, and apparently cut out of the rock, the first 
object which presented itself was an immense figure of a man carved in wood, and upwards of twenty feet in length. 
A bed and pillow had been hewn for him out of the rock, and here he lay on his right side with his right hand 
supporting his head. His hair was frizzled like that of a Negroe and his serene and placid countenance were 
dawhbed all over with red paint. The inside of the temple was rudely painted with streaks of redand black. It was 
attended by two priests, who permitted us to enter without any difficulty ; nor did they insist on our taking off our 
shoes, a custom which they generally oblige visitors to observe. Their duty was to wait at the temple, and never to 
allow the lamp burned before the image to be extinguished. Another reason perhaps operated as powerfully as the 
rules of their order to enforce their constant attendance, which was to receive the offerings of the votaries who con- 
tinually flock to this temple. The detachment afforded very welcome visitors, as every one who went thither always 
left some money, fruit, or rice, for the service of the god. The natives who repair hither for the purpose of devotion 
are constantly obliged to contribute either money, rice, cloth, or some other commodity of value. From the numerous 
votaries who frequent this temple, the priests are reputed to possess great riches ; and the king, who never fails to 
come in for his share of everything, accordingly taxes them very highly. Idoubt not that his Majesty would be 
pleased that his priests should frequently have such liberal visitors as they found our troops during our stay at 
Ruanelli. Adjoining the temple where the image was placed were two other apartments, where the priests 
resided at those hours when their attendance on Buddou was not requisite.! 


The overhanging rock with kataré extends for some 50 or 60 yards. Under it on the right 
is built the viharé, to the left the pansala, and adjoining it are the remains of mud walls which 
formed the rooms occupied by Captain R. Low, accredited Agent at Ruvanwella in the Thirties.2. The 
pansala stretches far back beneath the rock: not so the viharé, which has now before it a wide porch, 
brick-pillared with lean-to roof (39 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft.). The viharé itself is 34 ft. by 14 ft. with a 
height of 9 ft., sloping to 3 ft. 8in. The rock here projects very little beyond the viharé wall, but 
rises perpendicularly to a height of 50 or 60ft. A large recumbent Buddha, yellow-robed, is placed 
on a platform against the rock at back. Measurements: sivespota to soles of feet, 30 ft.; height to 
left shoulder, 6 ft.; feet, 3 ft. 3in. inlength ; hand, 2 ft. 6 in.; diameter of pillow, 2ft.3in. Against 
the left wall isa figure of the seated Buddha, dft.6in. by 4ft.4in. Atthe other end facing, an image 
of Vishnu 6 ft.in height. This figure is specially well executed, with peacock behind, and four-armed, 
holding in one hand the chakra and in another a mugara. Painting: on roof an awning of large 
lotuses, 2 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and on the inner side of front wall ten Rahat priests. This old temple 
was restored by Mattamagoda Disdwa, who granted a sittw dated Saka 1733 ,(1811 A.D.), gifting 
certain lands to the viharé. The stream of pure water, which formerly filled the rock-built tank or 
bath to the right, runs freshly as ever, but the tank walls have collapsed. 

On the left of Hakurugala stands out a striking perpendicular crag, known as Bis6-penna- 
gala (“the rock from which the queen jumped”). The tradition is that a certain queen threw 
herself down therefrom, misled by a false signal, the waving of a red instead of white flag of 
victory. Schweitzer passed the place in 1680, and gives the story with slight variation :-— 

We retired towards Sittawack, and passed by a steep Rock, whence it is reported that the late King of 


Sittawack’s Wife and Daughter flung themselves down headlong, having received the News that he had lost the 
Battle against the King of Candi. 


Percival, /.c., p. 393. , * Relieved by Mr. Stewart on February 1, 1834. 
* Christopher Schweitzer: ‘A Relation of a Voyage to and through the Hast Indies, From the year 1675 to 1683” 
(Ceylon Literary Register, vol. IV., p. 132). 
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| This fixes the date of the queen’s suicide approximately. The “late king of Sitdéwaka” 
would be Raja Sinha I., and the lost battle probably that defeat in the Four Kéralés by Kunappu 
Bandara (Don John Vimala Dharmma Stryya) in 1592, which hastened his death. 


[Extact from Diary of Mr. Wace dated February 20, 1885.] 

On the way back visited the Hakurugala Viharé, a very ancient and revered rock temple. The viharé itself 
is in a rock cave, and the rooms of the pansala go for some way under the rock. The room detached from the 
pansala, but under another rock, in which Major Haddock lived when he was at Ruvanwella,is tobe seen. Allusion 
to his death and to the monument in his memory by Sir Edward Barnes will be found in Mr. Ievers’ Diary 
[of April 7, 1884.] J 

[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. @. Price dated July 14, 1886.] 

Went to see Hakurugala Viharé, where a Major Bailey, who was Agent at Ruvanwella, used to live in company 
with the then incumbent. There are several small rooms, said to have been built by Major Bailey, under the rock. 
A stream of very pure water gushes out of the rock, and the old inhabitants say that it was for this reason that the 
‘‘ Agent” chose to live here. Observed a very curious formation on one part of the rock, which is fluted in five 
or six places most symmetrically, probably due to the action of water. 


Pelellegama,—An insignificant but old déwalé dedicated to Pattini Deviyd, on the left bank 
of the Kelani-ganga, four miles above Yatiyantota. It is of the viharé type No. 2. Verandah, 17 ft. 
by 18 ft. ; dewale, 9 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft., nearly square. The ornaments consist of halan and sacred 
mangoes, with a tiny image of the goddess. The copper sannasa of this déwale is said to have 
been washed away by a flood in 1815. 

Like Deraniyagala, the déwale and premises are badly neglected, and all but abandoned. The 
two Kapurdlas do not work together smoothly, and that part of the village in which the déwale lies 
being koralégama, the inhabitants are not liable to perform services to it. 


Sitawaka,—Sitawaka, now virtually merged in the modern Avisdwélla, is situated on the 
tributary to which it gives its name, about a mile above its junction with the Kelani-ganga. 
Sitawaka has a legendary and historical interest. The place, which in the “dark and backward abysm of 
time” was the jungle fastness to which the ravished Sité was carried by Ravana, was, in “the Middle Ages” of 
Ceylon History, the petty fortress where a tributary prince raised the standard of revolt. Sacked and burnt again 
and again by Siphalese and Portugese, it was for a brief period the capital of a de facto king. The halting place of 
English troops and embassies, it became a petty fort again, and is now a small judicial outstation, with a prosaic 
Police Court and gaol. The very name Sitdwaka has disappeared from modern maps.! 


Later, but still before history supplants tradition, when the Island was under the dominion 
of no less than sixteen kings, he who reigned at Sitawaka was acknowledged as supreme and over- 
lord of all the low-country, and to him the rest of the kings and chiefs were tributary. 
The emperors of Sitawaka claimed to be direct descendants of royal Indian stock, and of blood 
purer than the other Island rulers. Asatoken of submission at the close of the annual festival, which 
lasted sixteen days—a day for each sovereign—a: gold bracelet, engraved with sixteen heads, was 
brought out of the temple by a priest and presented to the emperor. This mark of homage fell into 
disuse as one ruler after another asserted his independence. But even in days when Sitawaka had 
ceased to exist as a separate kingdom, the kings of Kandy and Uva found it expedient to defer to 
popular superstition and reverence for the extinguished dynasty, and undergo a formal ceremony of 
inauguration in the ancient palace of Sitawaka.? 

Historically Sitawaka springs suddenly into notice with the rebuilding of the city in 1534 
A.D. by Mayadunné, as the centre of the fief—perhaps covering the Four, Three, and Two Kéralés— 
held from his elder brother Bhuvaneka Bahu VILI., reigning at Kétté. Its rise, expansion, and fall 
within sixty years have been sketched above. 

The King’s Palace probably stood on the left bank of the Sitawaka-ganga (with the river in 
front, the Getaheta-ela to the left, and a small steep hill at its base) in Banddra-watta, where the 
Dutch fort was subsequently placed. No idea of its extent or appearance can now be formed. The 
Portuguese, in that wanton spirit of desecration, which mutilated, where it could not destroy, the 
choicest palaces and temple of “the heathen,” on the final overthrow of the Sitéwaka kingdom 
must literally have left hardly one stone upon another. Faria y Sousa records that in 1619 only one 
tower still stood of “that great city.” Valentyn mentions “ that the Dutch repaired the palace, and 
that the gates, walls, and architectural embellishments attested its royal magnificence.” 

It is likely that the Dutch turned to good account the supply of worked stone they found 
ready to hand, in the construction of the strong fort built at Sitiwaka in 1675. Schweitzer served 
there a few years later, and has left a succinct account of the fort and garrison :— 

It is situated upon a Rocky Ground ; near to this, just over the River, stood heretofore the King of Sittawack’s 
Palace, ruin’d since by the Portuguese. It [the fort] is about four hundred Paces in Circuit. It is built 
four square, with four Bastions call’d Rycloff, Louisa, Columbo, and Gala: Each of these Bastions hath two 
Pieces of large Cannon. In the middle of this place is a large square Bulwark : Under this are kept the Provisions, 
as Rice, Flesh, Salt, and Brandy ; and the Ammunitions of War, Powder, Granadoes, and Bells. Over that was the 
Guard Room, where all the Men lay ; at each corner of which were five small Pieces of Cannon. Half the Men 
might have leave to be out of the Fort in the Daytime, but at Night they were to be in, every Man, upon pain of 
Death. Every Night the Names were call’d over and Prayers read ; and Sunday Night we had a Sermon preach’d 
in the Guard-Chamber. Here is also a Company of Amboineses continually kept in the Dutch Service. 


Schweitzer proceeds to explain the raison d’étre of the fort—the protection of part of the 
Three and Sabaragamuwa Kéralés. 


As for Sittawack, it is a Fort design’d to resist the King of Candi. It hath three little Counties, or Corls, 
depending upon it : the one is call’d Cuculi, and in Dutch the Hoender Grafschap (Hoender signifying Fowls, which 
are there in abundance) ; the second is call’d Bulatkam Corl, from the quantity of Plants it produces, which serve 
for Food to the Inhabitants ; the third Bisang Corl, from the great quantity of Figs that grow there. In each of 
these Corls are some hundreds of Peasants that are under Contribution, and are forced to pay a fourth part of all 
their Rice to the Fort ; likewise their Fruit-bearing Trees, as Cocos, Arack, Sugar. This Fort, besides, serves for a 
Guard upon the pretious Stones, as Rubies, Saphyrs, Emeralds, the Topaz, and Azure Stones, that lie in and upon 
theGround. They are sometimes washtinto the Rivers by the great Rain and Water Floods.‘ 


The Dutch Fort was abandoned, after some ten years’ occupation, about 1685-86. 


' Mr. H. White, ¢.¢.8., “ Sitéwaka and its Vicinity” (Orientalist, vol. II., p. 33). 
? Philalethes, p. 51-2. 3 Schweitzer, /.c., p. 132. 4 Schweitzer, .c., p. 139. 
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Davy visited Sitawaka in 1819 and has left, albeit unconsciously, a fair description of the 
Dutch Fort :— 


I was conducted by the natives to an old fort, concealed by wood, situated on a tongue of elevated ground, 
formed by the confluence of a small deep stream with the river. I went in a boat, and ascended from the river by 
a short flight of hewn stone steps, and, after walking about a hundred yards, came to the building, which I found to 
be nearly square, formed of three walls, one within the other. The walls were of kabook, as the stone is called by 
the natives ; and in this instance, as in most others, appeared to be clay strongly impregnated with red oxide of 
iron, to which, probably, it owes its property of hardening by exposure to the atmosphere. The outer wall was 
between eight and ten feet high and six and eight wide. It was widest at its angles, where it communicated with 
the enclosure by steps. Between this wall and the next the distance might be twenty-four or thirty feet ; the 
space was overgrown with bushes. Here I observed a deep well, carefully made, and its sides lined with masonry. 
The second wall, only a very few feet from the inner, seemed intended for its defence. The inner enclosure was 
probably roofed, and was the donjon-keep of the fortress. There were no marks of its having been divided into 
different compartments, and, indeed, it was hardly large enough to admit of it. The natives, who call this ruin 
hotua (a fort), have a tradition, which is probably correct, that it was built and occupied by the Portuguese when 
the neighbourhood was the arena of bloody contention between these bold invaders and the princes of Sittawakka. 
The nature of the building, the circumstances of there being a good well within its walls, its situation on the 
Columbo side of the river, and nearly opposite to the spot on which there is reason to believe the palace and town 
of Sittawakka formerly stood, seem to be proofs of the correctness of the tradition. Be this as it may, the ruin 
was not uninteresting, and might have been worth preserving ; I say might,—knowing that the work of destruction 
has commenced, and that the walls, which two centuries at least had spared, have been pulled down either in part 
or entirely, and their stones removed to build a new resthouse.! 


This description holds good with some modification. Traces of the stone steps leading from 
the river to the fort exist. By a curious mistake Davy speaks of three walls one within another. 
There are but two. By “widest at its angles” should be understood the four corner bastions which 
the jungle growth must have prevented Davy from recognising. In his sketch they appear merely 
as minor buttresses. : 

Each face of the curtain walls is 120 ft. in length; leaving 32 ft. gorge for the projection of 
the bastions at each angle. “The inner enclosure ”—Schweitzer’s “large square bulwark ’’—is 46 ft. 
square, making the intervening space between it and the rampart walls 37 ft. ‘The deep well” 
should have been placed in Davy’s plan on the right of the entrance, which faces the Getaheta-ela. 
It is now a yawning pit. The lines of the fort may yet be followed accurately by pushing 
through the overgrowing scrub, but the batter, or outward slope, of the escarpment has been freely 
dug into for gravel. 

The Portuguese do not seem to have had a fort at thisspot. On the top of alow hill adjoining 
Bandéra-watta, now under thick bata (cane) jungle, is a small kotwva or fort built of irregular 
horizontal courses of rough stone, 1j to 2 ft. in size, raised to a height of some 10 ft. This little 
redoubt, as far as could be ascertained, after cutting a way round and over it, was a nine-sided polygon, 
base 44 ft., adjoining faces 36 ft. each, zigzagging thence into two horns, 28 ft. from point to point. 
The hill is still called Belwm-kanda, “the look-out hill.” It has low ground all round, except on 
the side facing Banddara-watta, where two bemmas or ramps, banked with stone, 4 ft. in 
height, connected it with the Dutch Fort. Similar embankments run parallel to the river and ela. 

The position of the Dutch Fort with regard to the Sitawaka-ganga, Belum-kanda, Berendi 
Kévil, and Cantonment Hill, shown in the accompanying plan, testifies to the skill of Dutch 
engineers in selecting for the fortification a position so well adapted by Nature. 

On the Avisawélla side of the Getaheta-ela, upon the hill now occupied by the Magistrate’s 
bungalow, the British had a cantonment in 1800. This was later temporarily abandoned, but 
re-occupied from 1815 to 1817, when it was made a dependency of Ruvanwella. The Dutch probably 
held this hill with its “large range of buildings defended by an entrenchment” as an outwork of 
their main Fort. 

Immediately opposite Banddra-watta, across the Sitdéwaka-ganga on a tongue of high land 
formed by a sharp bund of the river, and within 200 yards of the new bridge, are the ruins of the 
temple structure known as Berendi Kovil. Says the old chronicle :— 

There was a certain king, Mayédhanu by name, who was a mighty chief of men. Now, he had a son named 
Rajasiha, who was an exceeding cruel man. And he was wont to accompany his father in his wars in divers places ; 
and being puffed up with victory, this great fool, in the wickedness of his heart, slew his father with his own hand 
and took possession of the kingdom. And he was known as Rajasiha of Sit4évaka. And for some time he took a 
delight in religion and performed meritorious acts. But one day the king, after that he had given alms to the 
priesthood, was seized with fear, and inquired of the great elders, saying, ‘‘ How can I absolve myself from the 
sin of killing a father?” Thereupon the learned elders expounded the doctrine to him; but they could not 
satisfy the perverse mind of the wicked man. And when he heard these words, saying, “‘ The consequence of a sin 
that hath been committed cannot be destroyed,” he was provoked to anger, like unto a serpent full of poison when 
it is beaten with a stick. He forthwith put the priests one and all to death, and turned to the followers of Siva, 
and inquired of them ; and when he heard them say the words “It is possible,” he drank them in as if they were 
nectar ; and then he smeared his body over with ashes and became a worshipper of Siva. And after that he began 
to destroy the religion of the Conqueror by slaying its priests and burning its sacred books, and breaking down its 
temples ; and thus did he bar the way that leadeth to heaven.? 


Local tradition adds that the Brahmins induced Raja Sinha (I., 1581-92 .4.D.) to build the Hindu 
Kévil, since known as Berendi (a corruption of Bérenda, “the temple to get redemption”’), and 
that as the work was progressing fire fell from hell and took the apostate monarch to his own place. 


Percival appears to have just seen the ruins in 1800 :— 


20th March.—I took the opportunity of our halting this day to go to see the ruins of a temple which lay close 
by our encampment. It was the first built of stone which I had seen on the Island About four or five feet in 
height of the walls still remained, with a flight of steps allaround them. Great pains had been bestowed on its 
construction ; and several inscriptions were still visible on the flags and pillars which formed its basis.* 


Forbes was there in 1827 :— 


Here, within several quadrilateral enclosures, is situated the remains of the Bairaindé Kovilla, erected for 
demon worship by Raja Sinha about the middle of the sixteenth century. The thickness of the jungle, which 
grew luxuriantly, and spread from the interstices of its well-laid pavement, prevented me from obtaining a correct 


' Davy., /.c., pp. 352-3. * Mahdvansa, XCIII., 2-11 (English translation, 1889, Part II., pp. 325,326). * Percival, Z.c., p. 381. 
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measurement of its size, or knowledge of its peculiar architecture ; but, so far as I could discern, it appeared to 
have occupied the centre of an elevated stone platform of eight feet square, and to have. been about thirty feet. 
in length, formed of handsome carved pillars supporting a cornice. The plan of the pillars of this building appeared 

to be as if eight ornamented pillasters projected, two on each side, from a plain square pillar. 


Mr. H. White, in his notice of “ Sitawaka and its vicinity,” says of Berendi Kévil :— 
A wide ditch, which is crossedin approaching this ruin, is spanned by single hewn stones of great length 
and thickness, and accurately fitted together. The ruins are in fair preservation, but a number of the stones have 
been carried away and used for building purposes. The beauty of the carved stones, which still remain, show 


that the hand of the worker in stone had not lost its cunning, even so late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
when this kdévil was built.! 


From the high road is first reached “the wide ditch,” spanned by five massive slabs of 
stone, 14 ft. 4 in. in length by 1 ft. 10 in. in thickness, two averaging 3 ft.6in. in width. This 
moat is united with the river on the right, and to the left loses itself in low land. A succession 
of three broad and low earthwork terraces lead past a small house (recently built) direct to the 
kévil. Here the rectangular vidiyas have steeper slopes and are more regularly defined. All 
three are long parallelograms, and are skirted by the river on the right and rear. The lowest terrace 
behind the kévil is 280 ft. in length by 60 wide, with a bemma or bank slope of 15 to 20 ft. 
Above this terrace is a second with an 8 to 10 ft. embankment, 180 ft. long by 45 ft. in width. ‘The 
third and highest terrace, 4 ft. 8 in. in height, is revetted vertically with smoothed stone laid in six 
courses. The wall hasa base and cornice of plain ogee moulding, and is topped by a coping of double 
flexure, deeply under-cut, with facets, 10 in, square at varying distances apart. The centre dado is 
ornamented by flat false pilasters in low relief, immediately below these facets. The simplicity of 
the retaining wall, free from detail (which would here have been out of place), in just proportion 
of height, and lateral stretch, could hardly be improved on. 

In the centre of each bemma at both sides and at the rear were stone steps, and at the top 
of the third terrace monolithic doorframes. One jamb, at the back, carved with the universal 
getaliya and lotus petal bevelling still remains upright. 

The kovil itself rises directly from a paved basement projecting 2 ft., and recessed to 
follow partially the indentations of the kovil platform. The wall of this basement has 
evidently been modelled on the revetment of the third terrace, with the essential difference of 
detailed moulding in keeping with the temple platform immediately above it. 

The dado, 10 in. in depth, has, in lieu of the engaged pilasters, plain perpendicular bands 
differing in width, and irregularly interspaced but balancing each other left and right from the 

centre. The cyma moulding of base and cornice is here softened by surface ornamentation of 
water-leaves finely carved, whilst the plain facets become small conventionalised makara-toran. 

The elevation of the kévil platform, rising 2 in. to 8 in. above its basement, follows the profile 
lines of the terrace of the retaining wall, but, to break the monotony which an exact repetition would 
inevitably have induced to the diminution of the general effect, the dado was made to throw 
out from its centre a bold torus played at top and bottom. The 2-in. resulting fillet, carved 
with a string of circular and star-shaped flowers, is carried round the temple wall. The delicacy 
and refinement of this garland in stone, and the artistic taste which conceived its adaptation to 
give relief, where relief was essentially required, must be seen to be appreciated. The cornice 
terminates in a low ledge. 

The exterior line of the platform elevation shows a central front on three of the sides, 8 ft. in 
width, receding left and right 1 ft. 6 in. to an inner surface, itself recessed 1 ft. 6in. by 1 ft.8 in., but 
returning to the same plane. Onno side is the wall now quite intact. The substructure was not 
brought round to the front, where there was evidently a portico of which the foundations crop out 
here and there. The front wall of the kévil itself runs in an unbroken line to the jambs at the 
entrance which is 4 ft. in width. It is moulded and carved like the side walls, but with the 
addition of a trail pattern on the coping face. The door jambs are formed by rectangular 
terminations projecting from superposed slab courses 6 ft. in length. The upper slabs bear 
different continuous flower and leaf designs in basso relievo arranged circularly, the middle slabs 
oblong leaf patterns, whilst the lowest are plain. 

From the left side of the platform juts out an elegantly carved pilla, or water spout, with a 
gutter at top, and finished by a lotus, suggesting vividly the drooping reality of nature. 

The actual available area within and upon the four walls could only have been 15 ft. 6 in. 
square. 

‘ That the work at Berendi Kévil was suddenly stopped whilst in progress is attested by the 
pieces of massive volute balustrades (8 ft. 6 in.by 6 ft. 9 in. when united), a huge oval “ moonstone,” 
and many half-dressed slabs, which lie about. 

What the ultimate intention of the architect was, may never be known. The slabs near 
the Kévil, 1 ft. 10 in. height, carved with flat angular engaged pilasters in high relief, the 
shafts of which vary in width, were perhaps intended for a substantial architrave, but in the absence 
of a single column this is problematical. The Portuguese, by sweeping away walls and columns (if 
the temple ever rose above its platform) have rendered conjecture well-nigh hopeless. “ Pillars” 
and “inscriptions” there are none at the spot, and careful inquiry failed to illicit information 
regarding the existence of any elsewhere in the neighbourhood. The description of Percival and 
Forbes is not quite intelligible in view of what is left. The unique lion-supported pillar at Medagoda 
Déwalé, if removed from Berendi Kévil, would seem to be the solitary specimen remaining. Of 
short ornamented piers several are to be found at Medagoda, besides Major Haddock’s at Ruvanwella 
and that at M4niyangama Viharé. These, together with the short rectangular pillar, very elaborately 
carved, ona bd-maluwa at Taldiwa, and the fragments discovered at Ganépdntiya—both hamlets 
within a mile of Berendi Kévil—may well have belonged to that temple. 

Two small slabs, 3 ft. by 1 ft., perhaps terminals for steps, now lying to the left of the building, 
are carved in low relief with the familiar: ‘representation of a vase. In this instance the vase is 
placed on a moulded stand ornamented with a lotus, water leaves, and neat platted-cord design. 
Very similar “ guard-stones ” are among the best known types found at Anuradhapura. 


1 Orientalist, vol. IV., p. 35. 
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At the ferry over the Sitawaka-ganga, all but buried in the mud, is a solid stone dsanaya, or an 
altar, brought some yearsago on a bamboo raft from Berendi Kévil. For this the natives have no other 
name than hat-mdal-gala (“the seven-garland stone”), from its being moulded in seven courses. 

Such is all that now remains of Berendi Kévil—in several of its features still exhibiting a 
graceful example of stone-built temple architecture hard to match in Ceylon. 

Whatever view may be held of the influence of Dravidian art at Anurddhapura and 
Polonnaruwa, there can be but one regarding Berendi Kévil, even if history and tradition were 
both silent. 

It bears ample evidence of the general characteristics of Dravidian style. The bold 
bi-flexed cornice of the terrace walls and the richly ornamented platform of the Kédvila are 
architectural features common enough in Southern India, widely differing from, and in elaboration 
transcending, the simpler conceptions of which Sinhalese masonic art was at any period capable. 

But to fully understand and realise its original elegant design, a study of the best temples 
of South India would not suffice. Berendi Kévil must have had a refined beauty all its own. 
Adopting Dravidian form for its outline plan, the obtrusive garishness of Hindu adornment was 
replaced by details of surface ornamentation soft and chaste. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier dated October 7, 1885.] 


Visited the ruins of the Barendi Kévil near Sitawaka ferry. There are the remains of an ancient unfinished 
temple (so it was said, but I was unable to find any one who could give me an intelligent account of it). The 
ruins stood on a registered temple land belonging to the Maha Déwale of Kandy. The Basnayaka Nilamé is said 
to have leased the land to Migettuwatta Priest for ninety-nine years, who has in turn leased it to a low-country 
man, who has built a nice little house out of a portion of the stones of the temple. 


[Hatract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated May 17, 1887.] 

Wrote on the 8th May to Ratwatta Basnayaka Nilamé to ask him if the premises of Barendi Kévil (4 mile from 
Avisawella) had been leased by him. Further, asked him if he was inclined to take any steps to restore the ruins of 
the kévil. It was built about the middle of the sixteenth century by Raja Sinha, the apostate. The Basnayaka Nilamé 
now replies that one of his predecessors leased the premises to Migettuwatta Unnanse and another, and that he is 
anxious to cancel the lease. Asks me to help him to this end. Also says that he has a great desire to restore the 
ruins, but cannot afford to do so. Have written to the Government Agent asking him to obtain the lease from 
Migettuwatta, and as soon as it is cancelled proposed to take further steps towards the restoration, or at any rate 
preservation, of this interesting ruin, 


Of the “jaggery granary” (hakuru-atuva) near the Getaheta-ela, Mr. White writes :— 

Near the Sitawaka ferry, on the bank of the Getaheta stream, is a mound, encircled by a broad but shallow 
ditch or moat. This is called the Hakuru-kotuva, or “Sugar Fort,” and the natives say that in days gone by it was 
used as a jaggery store. The moat, filled with water, prevented the approach of ants, who would otherwise consume 
the tempting treasure. 


And Mr. Ievers :— 


Noted near ferry on the Getaheta-oya side in Nugawatta village a place called Hakuru-atuwa (‘‘jaggery 
granary”). It is a piece of ground about an acre in extent, on which granaries were built in Kandyan dynasty 
times and surrounded by remains of a very broad moat about twenty yards wide, but shallow and dry. This, the 
villagers say, was filled with water to prevent kumbi (ants) from crossing to the jaggery. [Eztract from Diary, 
April 4, 1884.] 


3—PANAVAL KORALE. 


Habunkaduwa.— Happening to remark to the Kérala how objects of ancient art or general interest exist 
in this part of the country, he said : ‘‘We are just passing a Portuguese Fort.” This is an illustration of the fact 
that from thoughtlessness or indifference the people do not mention such things as antiquities, unless you ask them 
specially. I found that there was here a curious bowl-shaped rock of considerable height, and on ascending I saw 
traces of work showing that there had been buildings on the flat surface of the summit. Only the site remains. This 
place is called Habunkaduwa, and was most likely fortified when the Portuguese made a descent into Sabaragamuwa 
(Kuruviti Koralé), as it would be in their direct route from Sitaéwaka and isa strong natural position with water 
available. [Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Levers, dated March 31, 1884.] 


Mahara.—One branch of the Eheliyagoda family is located in this village, and the viharé 
was erected by the late Disawa, who died in 1868. It stands slightly above the spacious well- 
built pansala, and is reached by a stone stairway with iron hand-rail. As might be expected. 
in design it greatly resembles Levangama Viharé. It has a similar verandah enclosed, but smaller 
(37 ft. by 24 ft.), entered by doors on two sides. On the roof are various flower and foliage 
patterns with ndri-lata at two corners, and in front of the main entrance to the viharé the 
twelve zodiacal signs.2 Here, too, the outer face of the vihdré walls are enlivened with Jataka 
stories, Vesantara, Dharmmapdla, S4ma. Viharé dimensions, 19 ft. by 16 ft. Images: the seated 
Buddha with a standing Buddha against either side wall, and on the left a large, finely modelled 
figure of Vishnu, 10 ft. 9 in. carefully coloured, with appropriate insignia, chank in right hand 
and disc in the left: at his feet a cobra with expanded hood. Red lotuses with flowery border 
upon a black back-ground, tastefully drawn, adorn the roof. On the walls figures of Saman, 
thirty-six Rahats, with Sdariyut and Mugalana adoring the seated Buddha on their knees. The 
front doorway of the viharé is flanked by pseudo attached pillars, rampant lions and janitors, and 
surmounted by a modern makara-torana, all in relief, but marking with lamentable force that 
degeneracy of Sinhalese plastic and colouring art, which even lavish expenditure is unable to 
restore to its former elegance. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated April 2, 1884.] 


April 3.—Visited the vihdré and the pansala [at Mahara]. Both newly rebuilt and well cared for, and the 
former handsomely decorated, endowed by the Eheliagoda familyand villagers with four amunams(= say ten acres), 
of mud land, in marked contrast in upkeep and condition to the royal endowment. 


1 Orientalist, loc. cit., p. 36. 

2 As an instance of the want of recognition of the utterly incongruous and puerile, even among some sot-disant 
“educated” natives, it may be mentioned that the signs of the zodiac are introduced to notice by the words “ Best Indian 
finish” in English. This is only equalled by the recent daubs on the walls of the new Beligala Viharé, in which 
gods and goddesses are represented in the Diviya-léka, wearing modern hats and dresses, and seated at a table with a 
globe lamp ! 
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Maniyangama,—Of Maniyangama Viharé Mr. H. White, C.C.S., writes in his interesting paper 
on Sitawaka already quoted :— ier tha 


This is a rock temple situated on the side of one of the steep hills, nay almost mountains, mentioned by 
Davy, aud called Yakahatua. It is about two miles from Sit4waka. The viharé is built in the usual way, under an 
overhanging mass of rock, and contains a recumbent figure of Buddha, two upright figures, and one of Vishnu, while 
about the entrance are painted representations of Sakraya and the deviyo. Among the curiosities of the viharé are a 
copper bow! with the word “Sri” (royal) engraved upon it, a pair of elephant’s tusks, and a curious old blunderbuss 
said to have been the gift of one of the kings. It is very short, with a cumbrous stock, and is very heavy. . 


The temple is of type No.1. A gradual ascent by some fifty tiers of rough steps leads up to the 
rock under which both the pansala and the vihdré are built. Fronting the viharé stands the bana-gé, 
an open wooden-pillared maduwa. Mounting some half a dozen steps, access is had to a lean-to 
verandah (40 ft. by 7 ft. 8 in.), half walled with wooden balusters. Thence are pierced 
through the solid viharé wall two arched entrances surmounted by makara and ménara toran—the 
former flanked with engaged pilasters and conventionalised lions in relief. The verandah face of 
the vihdré wall has on it paintings of Mara yuddha, Satarawaran Deviyo, and below doratupdalas 
and a portrait of Kirti Sri Raja Sinha. On the left wall is depicted the Buddha seated and 
receiving the adoration of Sdriyut, Mugalina, Indraguttha, Maha Kasiyappa; below Anuruddha, 
Siwali, Anadama (Rahat priests), and Sumana and Sdédpaénaka (Samanéras), worshipping “Sri Maha- 
Bédiya”’; on the right wall Maitri Bo satano. At the left corner of the verandah has been placed 
a short pillar, similar to some at the Medagoda Déwalé, with its top scooped out to serve as a lamp. 

Entering the viharé (which is dimly illumined by such light as struggles in through the low 
deep arches and a useless window, cramped, and placed high up on the wall) the height and confir- 
mation of rock roof first strikes attention. In most cave temples the rock falls away inward. 
Here it sinks in hipped-form from a height of some 35 ft. to 12 ft. 8 in. at the junction with the front 
wall, projecting thence nearly at right-angles considerably beyond the verandah. The viharé is 
34 ft. 8 in. in length, with a depth of 18 ft. 6 in. Stretched on a low bed from left to right, 
against the rock opposite the entrance, is a recumbent figure of the Buddha, red robed. Measure- 
ments: from sivespota to feet 28 ft., height to left shoulder 6 ft. 8 in., right elbow to finger tips 
8 ft., feet 3 ft. 5 in,, face 4 ft., breadth of eyes 1 ft., length of nose 10 in., breadth of mouth 9 in., 
sirespota 2 ft. 7 in., pillow diameter 2 ft. 6 in. Above the sleeping Sage the bellying rock is painted 
with an elaborate awning, of which the groundwork is formed of large lotuses with triple border of 
continuous foliaged scroll, small lotuses, and lotus petal design, and two hansas facing. Still higher 
are more lotuses and eighteen déva ripas. Images: to left Vishnu, 10 ft. 2 in., under a ménara- 
torana, two yellow robed standing Buddhas (the larger 12 ft. 3 in.), a small seated Buddha (2 ft. 8 in. 
by 1 ft. 10 in.), interspaced by paintings of dévas and Buddhas. The inner side of the front wall 
is covered with representations of a perahera, Rahats worshipping Buddha, and above dagabas 
separated by the tasselled chakra ornament of the Bharhut sculpture found also on the carved 
pillar at Medagoda Déwalé. (ee | 

Upon the exterior wall above the low verandah roof a conventional perahera is delineated 
in colours of semi-tone with its procession of elephants, relic karanduwa, flag-bearers, &c. Ina 
similar fresco to the right is seen a dagaba, the Buddha seated under a canopy adored by worshippers 
and Mahara Ratémahatmaya with attendants. 

To the left of the viharé, almost touching the rock, is built a dagaba, 24 ft. in circumference. 

The pansala rooms are ranged beneath a rock to the right, and here is pointed out a natural 
pit or well in the granite floor, disappearing diagonally into the heart of the hill. Doubtless it was 
from this “ dark black hole” that the Dutch in 1680 “routed the Devil,” as Schweitzer naively relates. 
The account will bear repeating :— 


The 2nd, 3rd, and 4th [November] we rested at Sittawack : the next day we destroyed two Heathenish Temples 
not far from that place ; they were built upon a rising Ground, and cut out of a vast Rock : within they were adorned 
with many Images and Statues of Wood and Stone, representing Devils, &c. Under one of the Pagods we found a 
dark black hole ; as it were grown so with Smoak, nobody durst venture to creepin. We threw some Straw into it and 
Fired it, but we could not sound the Depth or Length of it. Some fellows were mightily afraid of standing near 
the hole, and were afraid that we should poke some Cingulayan Devil out of it ; but if he was there, he did not come 
out, nor did we find out what it was made for. We had several Lutherans and Papists amongst us ; the first of these 
fell a Singingsome Spiritual Hymns in the Temple that had that hole under it. The Papists went together into the 
other, and they having among them an Old Fellow that had been a Priest heretofore, he fell to saying Mass. There 
was on a sudden such a noise, and thundring, and cracking, that we thought we would have been all blown up, 
or that the Temple would have fallen upon us. Some run out thinking to be safer, but the noise and hurly-burly 
was greater there than within, so that some came in again ; and this continued a quarter of an Hour.............ce000+ 

The 10th of March I went with two other Lutheran Gentlemen (each of us having a Gun with us) to the 
Hill, where we had not long since destroyed the two Pagods, to see what condition they were in. We found them 
ruin’d as we had left them, and poked again in the dark hole. But I believe we had routed the Devil the time before, 
for we could not make him roar any more, do what we could. 


The last extensive restoration of the viharé was effected in the time of Kirti Sri Raja Sinha 
(1747-1778 A.D.). The viharé holds two sannas granted by that king. The first, dated Saka 1713, 
recites that the cave temple had existed from olden times and been many times repaired, and 
offerings continued thereto by “Wallagam Abbha Maha Wasala,” and repainted and repaired by 
“Narendra Sinha Maha Wasala.” It dedicates to the temple an extent of 5amunams 3 pelas 4 kurunies 
of land, together with a copper gilt pdtra, two elephant tusks, and two dancers. The other ola 
confirms the grant to Guthu Bikshu, in the name of Buddha, three years later. 

Some of the fields dedicated lie at the foot of a hill between Maniyangama and Avisdwella, 
and a small tract, Banddra-wela, is still cultivated for Kelani Viharé. 

Mr. White gives the story connected with Kobbottara-gala, the buff termination of the range 
on which Maniyangama Viharé lies :— 

It was the residence of two birds “Gale Kurullo.” The inhabitants caught one of their offspring and 
presented it to the king. While in his possession it fought withadeer. The bird, grasping the deer by the leg, clung 
to a tree and was rent in two. The family living near this rock have as their family name “Gala Balannaldgé,” or 
‘protectors of the rock,” and are in possession of land near the rock, which they allege was given to their ancestors 
by the king upon a “sannas” or grant which is not now forthcoming. The legend of these birds is locally current, 
and I had this version from one of the guardians of the rock. He says that he saw one of the birds in his youth, 


and describes it as black, with three white marks on its neck. I think the duty of this family must have been to 
guard these legendary birds.’ 


? Christopher Schweitzer, loc. cit., pp. 132, 140. 2 Orientalist, loc. cit., p. 36. 
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The birds, whether white or black, were almost certainly sea-gulls or other marine species. 
Seizing their prey off the coast they made straight for this high range inland, and there deposited ~ 
it. The Gala-balanné were expected to watch for the birds at the proper season and to rob them 
of their prey, carrying it at once to the king. These mysterious birds of passage have deserted 
Kobbottara-gala for many a year. 


Pannila.—In Pannila appears a curious field named “ Appalawannane,” or a chatty-spread. Upon inquiry 
the Arachchi explained it as being the place where, in time of the Portuguese, cooked provisions (adukku) were 
supplied to the troops, &c., passing through to Sabaragamuwa. The villagers, on being told they were coming, put 
the provisions in this place on the path, and fled to the jungles. [Extract from Diary of Mr. Ievers dated 
July 22, 1884.] 


PATA BULATGAMA., 


Amanawala.—Ten miles from Kitulgala. An old déwalé, of considerable local ee 
similar in design to the ordinary shrines of the district. 


Ambamalla.—This vihéré lies four miles from the Bulatkohdépitiya resthouse and two eed 
the minor road to Ruvanwella. It is built on a boulder about 30 ft. high, at the foot of which is the 
pansala. In outwardappearance the viharéresemblesan every-dayambalam. The viharéis 8 ft. square 
by 6 ft. in height, skirted by a half wall and rail verandah, 19 ft. by 12 ft. 6 in., under tiled roof, 
Images: ordinary, The only feature of artistic value are the two stone pillars in the verandah at the 
front. They are monoliths, 6 ft.4 in. in height squared to 8 in. Thelower part (2 ft.) is rectangular 
and carved with a flowing double scroll and getaliya design to disguise the modulation into the 
octagonal, which runs back again to a square head bearing panels. One pillar has four different 
conventional single flowers; the other, figures on three sides and a flower on the fourth. These two 
pillars are still disfigured with whitewash and bright colour. They are the only visible remains 
of the old viharé, as the other pillars had been built into the modern walls. 

The present viharé was built at her own expense by a woman of the village. 

The village of Polpitiya adjoins Ambamalla, and the story goes that the names got mixed 
accidently. Two men when meeting at an ambalam took up by mistake each other’s load, the one a 
basket of mangoes (amba-pita) and the other a bag of cocoanuts (pol-malla). 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated May 27, 1886.] 


Ambamalla village. Went a little out of the way to see the village viharé. No history ; said to be the remains 
of an old viharé 800 years old! Two very well carved monolithic pillars at the entrance, covered with whitewash : 
So ere priest to have them cleaned, which he promised to do. No Assistant Government Agent has been here 
since 
Rangalla.—Two miles over the hills from Bulatkohupitiya. A small rock temple with 
projecting tiled porch, 11 ft. by 9 ft., open in front. The vihdré cave is 10 ft. 6 in. by 9 ft., and 
made additionally dark by a single door, only 4 ft.10 in. by 2 ft. Inside against the rock at the back 
are three seated Buddhas in line, red robed, the central image larger than the others. The 
features are good. Thatinthe middleand the one on its proper right are said to have been cut from 
the rock—the third instance met with in the whole of the Kégalla District... Painting : on wall, Mara’s 
assault on Buddha; roof, Buddhas and flowers. Exteriorly over the door a very poor modern 
makara-torana, and on the side walls an execrable attempt to depict some of the many hells of 
Sinhalese mythology. 


Uduwa.—An old temple of type No. 2. It lies four miles from 10th mile on the Kégalla- 
Bulatkohupitiya minor road. The vihdré is an upstair building, 7 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8in. and 6 ft. 
10 in. in height, supported on stone piers with a porch, 15 ft. by 19 ft., and has, as usual, a 
balcony round it, 12 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. The only images are a bronze Buddha, 2 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft. 
8 in., under a makara- -torana. The painting much worn ; on roof, creepers; on wall, Rahats and 
worshippers. 

This temple is attached to the Kandy Malwatta Viharé. The incumbent relates how “the 
gold image of Buddha” was brought from Rakkanda-desa by Herat Mudiydnseand placed on arock at 
" Buddhugé Rattana,” and a vihdré built over it, and how subsequently a man of Nahalla Mudiyanselage 
family stole it, cut off one hand, and put the image into a well, but was afterwards arrested 
and degraded to a Rodiya. The image is said to be now in Pallémalla Viharé at Kandy.? The 
image granted from Kandy to the viharé was also stolen according to the priest, but by Moormen, 
who lost it in the Kelani-ganga, and all deservedly perished. 


[Eatract from Diary of Mr. C. J. R. Le Mesurier dated July 24, 1885.] 


Visited Uduwé Viharé on my way ; 7 acres of land, 5 pelas of which are paddy. An old temple in a tumble 
down condition, its principal use apparently being as a cattle shed. 


a a ee ET TT ee ee ee ee ee ee 


‘ Rock-cut images exist, as far as ascertained, only at Ganégoda, Rangalla, and Tiyambarahena viharés. 
2 Vide ante, Gevalapitiya, p. 52. 
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PART IJJ.—EPIGRAPHICAL. 


Inscriptions, 


THE Four and Three Kéoralés are fairly rich in inscriptions, and those which have been 
discovered cover a wider period than perhaps any other district of its size. 

Here are found cave inscriptions in nearly, if not quite, the oldest form of cave character ; 
an illegible slab, inscribed with characters of about the fifth century A.D.; the tantalising pillar 
fragment of Kdssapa V. (early tenth century); the weather-worn, sprawling inscription at Selawa 
on slab rock, of the same century; the pillars at Wattdrama and fragments from other places, 
dating probably from the succeeding century, their age only determinable by the few words legible 
here and there; of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, two rock inscriptions of Parakrama 
Bahu I., and his hardly less “ Great” namesake, the Pandit King, Parakrama Bahu III., the major 
part of both legible, besides the Evunugalla and Galatara slabs; two of Vikrama Bahu III., who 
reigned at Ganigdsripura towards the close of the fourteenth century ; a single inscription of Sri 
Parakrama Bahu VI., the pillar at Dedigama, granting an amnesty by Bhuvaneka Bahu VI.; 
two inscriptions of Vijaya Bahu VII. of Kétté; the second Dewanagala inscription, probably of 
the reign of Vimala Dharma Suryya I.; then—skipping a century and a half—the short record 
at Pénddpe Viharé dated 2306 A.B. (1763 A.D.); and, finally, the inscribed slab built into the wall 
of Selawa Vih4ré detailing at length its restoration by Moratota Unnanse and the re-endowment by 
Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha in 1806 A.D. 

This list, if not long, is exceptionally comprehensive, and adds considerably to the chrono- 
logical series of stone inscriptions so far known. 

Dr. Miiller, carried away by the impression that no places of antiquity were likely to be 
found south of Yatahalena, in the Beligal Kéralé, paid the district a very hurried visit. In his 
“ Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon” he has only noticed three inscriptions of the Four Kéralés—two 
over caves at Yatahalena, and Ambalakanda (Paranakuru Koralé), and the third, the older 
inscription, at Dewanagala. The Professor’s reading has naturally suffered from over hasty 
examination. 

The cave inscriptions contain for the most part the usual brief and profitless record of 
the grant of rock hermitages to the priesthood. Altogether fifteen of these inscriptions have been 
met with ; thirteen in the Four, two in the Three Kéralés. The longest are those at Yatahalena in 
the Kandupita Pattuwa, and Lenagala in the Kiraweli Pattuwa, both of the Beligal Kéralé. 

Two call for special remark: that at Ambalakanda (already referred to) ; and a second in the 
village of Diwela (Galboda Kéralé). They exhibit either ignorance, or strange freak, on the part of 
the mason : many letters are reversed, but not all, a distortion which imports into the rendering of 
the texts some difficulty, and occasionally doubt.! 

Of the later Sinhalese inscriptions, by far the most valuable is the gal-sannasa of Parakrama 
Bahu the Great on the Devanagala rock. This must take rank among the most important of rock 
records in the Island, from its definite allusion to contemporary history,—the protracted war with 
Gajabahu II., and the punitive Burmese expedition of Parakrama Bahu’s 12th year. 

With this exception the contents of the inscriptions are commonly bare recitals of lands 
gifted to viharés and pirivenas, closing often with an imprecation on any sacrilegious molester of 
the grautees in their peaceable possession. Almost all are introduced or closed by the sun and 
moon as symbols of eternity, and some by figures of a dog and crow explanatory of the curse. 

An unexpected “find” at Kotagama Vihdré in the Kinigoda Kéralé was a dressed stone 
slab bearing a short inscription in Tamil characters of about the fifteenth century. This occurrence 
of a Tamil inscription some four centuries old in the heart of a purely Sinhalese district is highly 
suggestive. 

Sannas, 

Hardly less important than stone inscriptions are the many genuine sannas held by viharés, 
déwalés, and private individuals in the district. The majority dre engraved on copper plates, 
elongated and smoothed to receive the writing; a few are written on olas. Some are richly 
ornamented with sun, moon, and the sign manual 8 $77 inlaid in gold, and a fancy silver rim, 
presenting beautiful specimens of Sinhalese caligraphy. The oldest sannas brought to light 
belong to the reigns of Bhuvaneka Bahu V. and Parakrama Bahu VI. of Kétté, and Raja Sinha I. of 
Sitawaka. 

The value of these old grants in supplementing the lithic records cannot well be exaggerated. 
Many side lights of history may not infrequently be gleaned from them; epigraphically they 
exhibit with faithfulness the gradual development of the Sinhalese character from the period 
when writings on stone begin to fail; of the philology of the language itself, they help to build up 
our knowledge. 

In every sense the inscriptions and grants of the Four and Three Koéralés afford material aid 
towards a fuller acquaintance with Sinhalese history and speech. 


Treasure and Boundary Marks. 


Scattered all over the Island, and plentifully throughout the Kégalla District, are found 
so-called “treasure-marks.” Of a few this may be the true signification: the Waduwla-pot, or 
“+reasure-books” (in which many of these signs, their locality, and the mantras essential for the 
successful discovery of the treasure concealed, are seriously specified), can hardly be altogether base 
forgeries. But in most instances—and almost certainly whenever the sun and moon appear 
engraved—these signs merely denote boundaries, and in some cases are accompanied by a few letters 
to that effect, as at Niyadandupola in Beligal Koralé, 


1 Mr. Parker has observed this irregularity in an inscription of the Vavuniya-Vilaykulam District (Ceylon Literary 
Register, vol. IL., p. 408). It occurs even at Mihintalé. Fah 
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INSCRIPTIONS, 


PRIOR TO FIFTH CENTURY A.D. 


UNTIL the cave inscriptions of the Island are more thoroughly studied, it would perhaps be 
premature to postulate the age of those met with in the Four and Three Koralés.| But it may not 
be unreasonable to carry back the date to near the commencement of the Christian era. 


As observed by Dr. Miiller, paleeographic arguments, when era dates are wanting and names 
ot kings afford no help, allow only of approximate conclusions, “in which a century more or 
less is generally of no moment.” Cave inscriptions present this difficulty: they are undated, the 
same names constantly recur in them, “and the style seems to have been stereotypic during 
many centuries.’ 


Alulena, 
One and a half mile from Karandupona, 51st mile on the Kandy road. ‘The inscription is cut 
above a portion of the upper caves :— 
Transcript. 
Pa ru ma ka® [jhu pu ta paruma ka A gi ya le ne sa ga sa 


Translation. 
The cave of the chief Agiya, son of the chief I’jhu, [is granted] to the priesthood. 


Ambalakanda, 


A short and erratic inscription over Gurugal-lena, a cave in the village of Ambalakanda, on 
the road from Arandyaka to Narangolla estate, in the Tunpalata Pattwwa, Paranakuru Korale. 
It is thus noticed very briefly by Dr. Miiller :—* 

Hurugalaewatta gallena [sic], on a rock forming the entrance toa cave at Amblekande village, 13 mile 
west of Arnicka [sic], and near the bridle-path to Narangolle estates in Tumpalata Pattu, Kegalla district. 
Inscription partly effaced : 

niha tana tera puta pumaraka masi pa 


Taking the letters as they stand from left to right, the line, as Dr. Miiller seems to have tried 
to read it,®> runs :— 


EGALTAUAYR/+U Qu 


Na ha te na so ta pa ta pu ma ra ka ma ne la 


This obviously gives no sense. A little consideration, however, shows that the inscription 
(not the sole instance even in the Kégalla District) is merely reversed, sive the last two letters on 
the right, which are transposed. Reading from right to left it presents no difficulty :-— 


La ne’ Ma ka ra ma jha ta’ pa ta’ So na sa le ne 


Translation. 
* Makara Cave’’’—the cave of Sona the middle son. 


Ambepussa. 


About a mile from the high road and the Resthouse, on the brow of a cave above that 
now occupied by the Pattini Déwalé :— 
Transcript. 
Sa vi sa ka teva saa ti vasa ka ba ta U pa ti sa ha le ne 


Translation. 
The cave of Upatisa, brother of the pupil of the priest Savisaka."” 


'Dr. Miiller puts the date of the Tonigala inscription (in his opinion the earliest in Ceylon) at about 80 B.c., and 
that of the Yatahalena inscriptions between the first and fourth centuries A.D. Asa matter of fact the character appears. 
almost as old in one case as in the other. 

* Ancient inscriptions in Ceylon, pp. 6—24. 

3 Parumaka. Dr. P. Goldschmidt (Jour. R. A. S., C. B., 1879, p. 2, Inscription at Vessagiri) translates “ Brahman.” 
The word really signifies “ chief” (Skt. pramukha, Blu pamok), and is applied to kings. Cf. the inscriptions of 10th and 
llth century, Siri Saig Boy ma purmuka, and Tamil perumakan a prince, a nobleman. 

+ Loe. ctt., p. 49. No, 87. 

> The retroversion of the letters here and in other cave inscriptions in Ceylon cannot have escaped Dr. Miiller’s 
notice, but he offers no remark thereon. 

® For lena. 

* Majhata = madhyastha, “ middle.” Cf. the name Veduma Banda. 

* For puta. 

* Probably so-called from its resemblance to a gaping makara’s jaws. 

” A copy of this inscription-was sent by Mr. R. W. Ievers in 1884 to B. Gunasékara, Mudaliyar, Chief Translator 
to Government. See Diary entry ante. p. 29, where a portion of the Mudaliyar’s translation is given, but not the text. 
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Atugoda. 
At Vevakanda, in the Kandupita Pattuwa, of Beligal Kéralé :-— 


Transcript. 
Ba ta si na ha Ba ta gu a ma ta ha Sa mi ka si va ha sa ga sa 


Translation. 
To the priesthood [is given the cave] of Samikasiva [son] of the minister Batigu, [son] of Batasina. 


Diwela. 


In the Egodapota Pattuwa, Galboda Kéralé. Two inscriptions identical, but cut, so as to read 
the one (i.) from left to right, the other (ii.) vice versd :—! 


Transcript. 
G.) A chi ri ya ka pi ha pa ta? Ba gu di va la pa u ma ke ni dat i ma gi 
(ii.) gi mat da ni ka ma u pa la va di gu Ba ta pa ha pi ka ya ri chi A 


Translation. 
"EDS cies underground cell of Bagudivala, son of Achiriyakapi. 


Hinatipone. 
On a cave at Digana-héna, in Gannéwa Pattuwa, Galboda Kéralé :— 


Transcript. 
U pa sa ka A sa ha le ne 


Translation. 
The cave of the lay-devotee Asa. 


Hunuwala, 
In the Otara Pattuwa, Beligal Kéralé. Above a cave, at present used for a viharé :— 


Transcript. 
Ga mi ka Ro ni gu ba’ 


Translation. 
The cell [of] the villager Roni, 


Lenagala. 


In Kiraweli Pattuwa East, Beligal Kéralé. This is the boldest and, with the exception of 
one at Yatahalena, the longest inscription in the district. It consists of seventy letters (8 to 10 in. 
in height by 1 in. deep)—forty-seven cut in a single horizontal line just above the junction of the 
front wall of the viharés with the overhanging rock, and the remainder in two short lines a few 
feet distant to the right. The inscription is about 30 ft. from the ground,and had been partially 
walled up. 

With the exceptionof the names of the villages wherein the “sheds” were provided, the 


text is virtually the same as that on the caves at Yatahalena, recording a grant by the same donor 
“the noble Duhatara’’:— 


; Transcript. 
A ya Du ha ta ra pu ta a ya Si va pu ta a ya Du ha tara sale na ma na pa da sa ne na 
maaga taana ga ta cha tu du sa’ sa ga sa di ne 


A nama gama si ai ka pa ta ke 
Ba ta sa na ga ra si ai ka pa ta ke 


Translation. 
The cave called “ Beautiful,’? of the noble’ Duhatara,? son of the noble Siva, son of the noble Duhatara. 
is given to the priests of the four directions, those present and those to come." 
One shelter! in the village Anama. 
One in the town of Bata. 


' With the exception of the same misplacement of the w in Bagudivdla in (i.), and in (ii.) of the a and i ini magi, 
the vowels are not reversed. 

* For puta. 

* Paumaka, taken as = bhaumaka, “ earthy,” “in or on the ground.” 

' Nida = Skt. nida, “nest” ; metaphorically, “ snuggery.” “ cell.” 

° Guba = Pali, gabbha, “ private room”; Sin. gabu, geba, cave.” 

§ Dusa = disa. 

* Manapadasane = mandpadassana (Pali), lit. “ having a mind-captivating appearance ” ; “ pleasant to the sight.” 

Aya = dryya (Skt.), ariya (Pali), “venerable,” “noble.” The word is common enough in cave inscriptions 

in India, 

* This Duhatara must have been a personage of some local standing at least, as he appears to have dedicated to 
the priesthood the two most commodious cave-dwellings in the Four Koralés, Yatahalena, and Lenagala. 

” Agata anagata, lit. “those who have come, and those who have not come.” 

"' Patake = Skt. pataka, “camp.” Cf. Tamil padaka, ‘“ watch-hut,” (Sin. pela). Patake probably signifies 
“a temporary residence,” “shelter,” or pansala. Priests and ascetics, who usually occupied caves, may well have had 
temporary abodes in towns, &c., when the weather was too inclement to admit of gathering jungle produce. 


ae 
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Rajalena. 


At the back of Yakahatuva-kanda, in the village of Timbiripola, in Atulugam Koéralé. 
These are the only two inscriptions discovered in the whole of Three Kéralés. “Each comprises 
seventeen letters. They are engraved on separate caves within fifty yards of each other. 


No. 1. 


The huge flat slab boulder, on which the letters are cut, is at least 90 yds. in circumference, 
and has a deep kafdré running quite round it. It rests on a central pier of rock and earth, giving 
the appearance of a giganticmushroom. The cavern runs back from the front 54 ft. with a gradual 
declension from 13 ft. 6 in, to 4 ft.9 in.—a site admirably adapted for a rock temple, but now 
serving as a commodious abode for a single family from the neighbouring hamlet :— 


Transcript. 
Ga mi ka’ Ka da ka ku la sa le ne sa ga sa ni ya te 


Translation. 


The cave of the villager Kadakakula [is] dedicated to the priesthood. 


The letters are cut above a cave 33 ft. in width beneath a rock lying back a short distance 
from No. 1. 


No. 2. 
Transcript. 


U pasa ka Me ra ya Ti sa le ne sa ga sa ni ya te 


Translation. . 
The cave of the lay-devotee Meraya Tisa [is] dedicated to the priesthood. 


Yatahalena, 


In the Kandupita Pattuwa of the Beligal Kéralé, half a mile north of the 42nd milepost on 
the road from Colombo to Kandy. Dr. Miiller writes :— 

This is a very picturesque rock temple, and seems about as old as most of the temples in the Kurunegala 
district, from which it is only separated by a few miles. This is the southern limit of the ancient kingdom, and I 
do not think that any places of antiquity will ever be found beyond this. As to the name, Iam doubtful whether it 
has anything to do with YatthAlatissa, as the tradition tells, or whether it simply means “ the lower cave (yatha, yata 


—= adhastat.)” 
' There are several inscriptions in the caves surrounding the temple, with the usual contents, of which I give 


only one, as it is of some interest : 
Ayaduhitaya puta Ayasuvasanapadika upasaka Weluya lene agata, &c. 
“The cave of the lay-devotee Weluya [son of] Ayasuvasanpadika, son of the noble daughter (?),” &c. 


The word aya, so common in Pali, does not occur again in inscriptions, and this is why I translated it with 
some hesitation. The name Ayaswvasanapadika, I give exactly as it stands on the stone, although I am aware that 
it cannot be correct. Welw is common enough in inscriptions and books.? 

Dr. Miiller’s examination of the inscriptions would seem to have been very cursory. 
There are four inscriptions, in the oldest form of the cave character, on three different rocks. 


No, 1. 

Above the present Viharé cave. Owing to the roof beams of the porch and thick chunam 
coating, close and thorough inspection is impossible. Whatis legible points to its differing but little 
from Nos. 2 and 3 :— 

Transcript. 

U paligamasipata..[ka]....vanatayasavasikara jha Du sa ta ra pu ta 
aya Si va [pu ta a] ya Du sa taraputa Gamani......: su dasa neleneagataana gata 
cha tu di sa sa ga sa di ni 


Translation. 

A shelter in the village Upali...... The beautiful cave ...........006 of Gamani,son of the noble Duhatara, son 
of the noble Siva, son of king Duhatara ........ meter is given as a hermitage to priests from the four quarters, those 
present and those to come. 

No. 2. 


Over the Potgulla cave. Legible nearly throughout :— 


Transcript. 
[Aya] Du sa ta raga ma si pa ta ke [.] pa talaga ma si pa ta kegama [ka] si va sa 
da (na) ma li? 
Translation. 


A shelter in the village of the noble Dusatara, A shelter in the village [.] patala. The almsgiving halls (?) 
of the villager Sivasa. 


‘For gamika. If gamika, it may mean “ travelling ” as in gamika bhikkhu * travelling priest,” a priest away from 
his regular monastery. 

* Miiller, 7. ¢., pp. 48-9. 

% Reading danamalu — dana sala, “ almshalls.” 
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No. 3. 


Over the old Vihéré cave. This inscription of 85 letters is quoted incorrectly by Dr. Miiller. 
The text admits of no doubt. The three short lines are to the left of the main inscription 
somewhat higher, and run both horizontally and vertically :— 


Transcript. 
Ni la ya na ga ra st pa ta ke 
Cha ma ga ma si pa ta ke 
Sa li va ya si pa ta ke 
A ya Du ha ta ra pu taa ya Si va sao ri di ka upa sa ka Ve lu ya leneaga ta a na ga 
ta chha' tu du si? sa ga sa du nema na pa da sa ne. 


Translation. 


A shelter in the town of Nilaya. 
A shelter in the village Chema. 
A shelter in Salivaya. 
‘‘ Beautiful Cave” of the aged* devotee Velu,' the [son of] noble Siva, son of the noble Duhatara, is given 
to the priests of the four directions, those who are come and those yet to come. 


No. 4. 


Cut on the same rock in letters slightly smaller than No. 3, where the slope of the latter 
approaches the ground within a few feet. 
Transcript. 
Che ma gama hiapara pi ta kei ma? le ne va sa ka (..)% 


Translation. 
This cave dwelling in the western side of the village Chema [is given to the priesthood]. 


FIFTH TO NINTH CENTURY. 
Kurenpola, 


A stone slab, 5 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. by 4 in., bearing faint traces of letters in five lines, 
recently brought into Kégalla from the Rambukkana Gansabhawa (where it had stood upside down 
for some years), may be assigned to this period. 

Nothing definite seems known as to the original home of this slab : the most reliable infor- 
mation associates it with a jungle covered bd-maluwa, known as Uluketagoda (“the mound of tile- 
fragments”) in the village of Kurenpola, Medamedilya Pattuwa, Kinigoda Koralé. 

The few letters legible much resemble those of the later inscription at Ratgallégama Viharé 
near Mediyawa, and that at Rajangana, both in the North-Western Province.’ 


TENTH TO TWELTH CENTURY. 
Parape. 

In the Medamediliya Pattuwa, Kinigoda Koéralé. The inscription consists of ten short lines. 
on one side of a portion of a stone pillar, 8 in. square by about 2 ft. in length. 

This fragment—broken off both at top and bottom—was some fifty years back taken from the: 
site of an old madama, or chowltry, near the present minor road from Walalgoda to the North-Western 
Province boundary, and removed to the upper hamlet (Lhalagama), high up the face of Parapé-kanda. 

It now serves as one of the supports to a granary. Five lines only showed at first above the 
clay platform into which the pillar stump has been fixed. With some difficulty the suspicious: 
house-owner was persuaded to lay bare the lower five. 

The letters are neatly cut and perfectly clear. The inscription belongs to the same period as 
the Mahakalatéva pillar, assigned by Dr. Miiller to Kassapa V. (914-931 or 937-54 A.D.). 


Text. Transcript. 
be ae lt gee [. . . pura e] 
MDOGow7® ka los va 
at ede k davas 
SPA) Mz Vilba ne 
8B ODA OF Ngi ganu de 
DDI D KHz nu karana hé 
QOzBIOS me vé Para 
@SBOOsI Dash pe monak 
MNIOES kan vadur 
@st875c3 mA seviya 
Translation. 
cake On the 11th day of the waxing moon [of the month ......] all those engaged in barter having come to- 
VilbawaS ...... Parape [? Monakkan Vadur] ...... 


a a — 


' Chhatu for abe 

* Dusit for dasi or disi = dasa or disa, “ direction.” 

* Oridika, taken as derived from Skt., vrudika, vrudaka, * old.” 

‘ Veluya. Almost certainly the proper name of the cave hermit. If veluya be taken as = Pali reiw, “ bamboo,” 
the sense might be “The beautiful bamboo (shaded) cave of the noble Siva, the aged devotee, &c.” 

> Ima = ima, “ this.” 

* Reading vasaka [la | the rendering may be “ The cave in ...... during the season of vas,” or rain, when priests 
retire to meditate. 

7 Miller (Joc. cét., p. 43), gives plates of these inscriptions (Nos. 64 ii., 65), but makes no attempt either to trans- 
literate or translate them, owing to their numerous “clerical errors,’ and to some extent unknown character. 

5’ Mr. H. Parker informs me that in an inscription of Kassapa V., on Batalagoda tank bund occur the words 
“ Vilbaé Keesub himiya vahanse,.” Ata later date Vilbéwa (in the Seven Kéralés) was connected with the embassy to Siam. 


during the reign of Kirti Sri Raja Sinha, and more recently with the Pretender set up by Keppitipola and the other rebels. 
of 1817 7-8, 
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Selawa. 


A few hundred yards from the rock temple at Selawa, upon a low outcrop of rock, within a 
tract of paddy fields, are vestiges of a long inscription in the character of the tenth century, best 
known by the example on the basement course of the building at the head of the broad stairway at 
Mihintalé. 

The inscription is too weather-worn to admit of anything but a fragmentary copy being 
made.! It may be assigned to Kassapa V., or his son-in-law Kassapa VI. (931-41 or 954-64 a.D.) 


Wattarama, 


Two pillars (one broken) within the temple premises, placed near the steps to the present 
viharé, bear inscriptions, separated by lines. A word or two may be made out here and there 
with difficulty, but otherwise the writing is hopelessly illegible. The form of Sinhalese character 
proves it to be of this period.’ . 

Pillar (i.), 12 in. by 8 in.; inscribed on three sides; A, 12 lines apparent; B, 21 lines; 
C,19: on the upper part letters quite effaced. 

Pillar (ii.), 12 in. by 8 in.; broken in two; inscribed on all four faces. A, 24 lines; B, 49 ; 
C, 39; D, 23: letters a little larger and somewhat more modern than those on (i.). 


Belonging to these centuries, two portions of inscribed pillars, extremely weathered,® were 
found, the one at Diyasunnata, Medamediliya Pattuwa, Kinigoda Koralé, the other at Erabadapela, 
Meda Pattuwa, Galboda Kérale. 


TWELFTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Dewanagala. 
No. 1. 
| Parékrama Bahu I. 


This inscription is cut on the slope of the rock beside the longer ascent to the summit of 
the hill, and about a quarter of a mile off the minor road from Mawanella to Alpitiya. 

It covers a surface of 9 ft. by 8 ft. 9 in., and comprises 22 lines, of which the last three 
are pushed out to the left some 18 in. owing to the unevenness of the rock on the right. Below 
are engraved the sun and moon symbols. The first seven or eight lines are deeply incised in letters 3 
to 4 in. broad—evidently the rechiselling of a later period, and not improbably the handiwork of the 
mason who cut the more modern inscription on the summit of Dewanagala and executed the stone 
carving at the viharé.t The greater part of the inscription is barely legible, and only inthe morning 
so long as the sun casts a shadow, before it rises high above the hill.® 

Dr. Miiller has not been fortunate in his treatment of this fine inscription. Misled by the 
form of introduction, he classes it among those of the eleventh century, and dismisses it with a scant 
notice bristling with inaccuracies :— 

Dewanagala, Galboda Korle, Maeda Pattu, three miles from Maéwanella resthouse, on the road to Aelpitiya 
(Kégalla District, Western Province). The temple is on the top of an immense rock to which steps lead ; the 
inscription is at the bottom of the rock, about a quarter mile off the road in the jungle. Five lines are only preserved, 
which contain the usual introduction of the inscriptions of: the eleventh century (see for instance Mayilagastota, 
Ambasthala), but unfortunately not the name of the king ; the greater part of the inscription is completely effaced. 

Siriwat apiriyat lo ikut guna mulin uturat wi Damba (2) diwuhi an kaet kula paemili kala Okdwas parapuren 
bat (3) kaeta usabnat agamehesun wii Lak diwu poloyogen parapuren himi (4) tuma sarana tisara sin gat raja 
mudun wisesa wit stha tedin hira (5) pala kelin mehesu radol daewin daewinarajawira . . . «+ . + ee ee 

The glorious endless, whose renown extended over the whole world, who was an object of veneration to the 
other royal dynasties of Dambadiwa, descended from the uninterrupted line of the Ikshwaku family, an eminent 
Kshatriya, born in the womb of the chief queen, who had become lord of Lanka by (hereditary) succession.*® 


Apart from its paleographic value, the inscription is of exceptional historical interest from 
containing reference to warlike events in the reign of the most famous of Sinhalese kings. In this 
respect it offers a pleasing contrast to the long inscription of the same monarch at the Galviharé, 
Polonnaruwa. Hisstruggle for the supremacy with Gaja Bahu II.and Manabharana, and the account 
of the expedition against Aramana (Ramafifia), related in detail in the “ Mahavansa,” find striking 
confirmation in this rock-cut grant to one of his great generals. It further furnishes a satisfactory 
adjustment in the date of Parékrama Bahu’s accession as Chakravariti ruler over the entire 
“Tri Sinhala” (Pihiti, Maya, Ruhana), and the sequence of the Burmese war. 

Assuming (with the “ Mahavansa” editors) 1120 a.D. to be the correct date of the decease 
of Vijaya Bahu I., Parakrama Bahu commenced his pseudo “holy war,” on the authority of this 
contemporary record, in 1162 A.D., when “the Buddhist religion had suffered decline for forty-two 
years since the death of his grandfather Vijaya Raja.” The stubborn Manabharana held his own 
for some time,’ and it is reasonable to infer that Pardkrama Bahu was not crowned Overlord of all 
Ceylon, for the second time, until 1164 a.p.8 

The relation of the Aramana expedition in the “ Mahavansa” immediately follows the revolt at 
Mantota (Mahatittha) of the 16th year of Parékrama Bahu’s reign. This has naturally led Turnour 


1A photograph was taken, but during rain, as time pressed. A careful examination of the inscription in fine 
weather might perhaps fix the name of the royal grantor. 

2% A peculiar Sinhalese character did not originate until the eighth or ninth century.” (Miller, Zoc. cit., Introd.) 
Rather it should be said that the gradual transition from the old angular type had then developed the main features 
of that rounded form, which only acquired its modern graceful shape after the lapse of a further period of six or seven 
centuries. ’ Both now at Kégalla. 

4 The stone-mason, of Imbulgoda in Udapala Kéralé, has left this record on the rock near the viharé :—Udapala 
Koralé Imbulgoda gal vadu notde me vihdraye galvalaval kota galkaru sirukolay 4a. 

5 The accompanying lithograph is from a photograph of an impression of the first seven lines—the only portion 
capable of being reproduced. 

6 Miiller, Joc. cit., pp. 60, 87, 120. 

7 The virulence of the old chronicler against this valiant prince, no lover of the priesthood, finds vent in the closing 
words of the scene at Manabharana’s deathbed. ‘ And when he had spoken these words he wept bitterly, and, as if it 
moved him to go unto the place whither the good soldiers of the great king Parakrama would not desire to follow him, 
he set out for the fortress of the Ruler of Hell.” (Mahavansa Chap. LXXII. 342, English translation, p. 190.) 

8 The date adopted by the editors of the “ Mahavansa.” Turnour (“Epitome of the History of Ceylon,” Ceylon 
Almanac, 1833, p. 253), perhaps following the “ Nikaya Sangrahava,” throws back the commencement of Paraékrama 
Bahu’s reign eleven years, viz., to 1696 A.B. = 1153 A.D. 
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to place both in the same year.! The inscription fixes the foreign war as falling between that 
rising and the Ruhuna rebellion of the 8th year, by allotting it to the 12th year of his rule, 7.2, 
1176 A.D. This date is collaterally confirmed by the name of the Aramana ruler given in the 
inscription. The “ruler styled Bhuvandditta,” can be no other than Narabaditsi-tsi-thu,’ the 
Pugan (Burmese) king, who reigned between 1167-1204? A.D. 

The perfidy and lawless acts of “the King of Rémafifia,” the forbearance of Parakrama Bahu 
under repeated indignities, his ultimate wrath, and stern requital, are graphically set forth in the 
““Mahdavansa.” On the other hand, the annals of Burma observe a discreet and significant silence 
touching the events. 


Now, because that the inhabitants of Lanké and Rémaiifia professed the same true faith, there never was 
any difference between them. The lords of the island of Lanké and the rulers of the country of Ramanna were 
alike exceeding zealous followers of the Blessed One. Wherefore many kings of old who reigned in the two coun- 
tries had a great regard one to another, and lived as true friends. They sent rich gifts to each other in great 
number, and preserved their friendship for a long time without breach. And the king of Ramafia, like the kings 
that went before him, continued the ancient friendship with king Pardkrama Bahu also. But at one time this 
foolish king hearkened to the words of certain messengers who went from this country, and uttered slanders in his 
ears ; and thereafter he ceased to furnish the ambassadors of the king of Lank4 who were at his court with the 
expenses that were given to them aforetime according to custom. And he also made a decree that the elephants 
that many persons had sold in his kingdom for export should not any longer be sold. Moreover, with evil intent, 
the king also set a high price on the beasts, commanding that the elephants which were sold in former times for a 
hundred xikkhalas of silver, or a thousand, should now be sold for two thousand or three thousand. And he like- 
wise put an end to the ancient custom of giving an elephant to every ship that bore presents:to the king. Even 
when the messengers of the king of Lank4 brought him letters written on leaves of gold, he robbed them of all 
their treasure, and imprisoned them in a fortress in the hill country, pretending that they were sent to Kamboja, or 
saying something of that sort. And notwithstanding that he had heard how the king of Lanka had shown kindness 
to his ambassador T'apassi, this unjust king deprived the messengers of the chief of Lanka of their wealth and their 
elephants and their ships and all that pertained to them. And he caused their feet to be beaten with sticks, and 
employed them to draw water in prisons. And on one occasion, when a certain chief of India, Kassapa by name, 
sent presents unto him of great value with a letter written on a leaf of gold, he hindered the men who bare them 
from landing, and then caused the presents to be taken from them with the letter and sent into the city with great 
dishonour. And after that he sent one day unto the Sinhalese ambassadors, saying: ‘‘ Henceforth shall ye not send 
“ships from the Sinhalese country into our country ; and if the chiefs of the Sinhalese do so, then should not any man 
‘blame us if we put the messengers to death that come hither. Give us now, therefore, a writing, saying that ye 
“have received intimation hereof ; else ye shall surely not be permitted to return to your homes.” And when he 
had thus put them in fear and had made them a promise that he would allow them to return to their own country, 
he caused them to put it in writing, and took the paper from their hands. And he commanded Vagissara the 
scholar and Dhammakitti the pandit to be sent on the open sea in a ship that leaked (and was not sound). 

On a certain other occasion also he took the presents and the merchandise from the messengers whom the 
lord of Lank4 had sent in charge thereof that they might buy elephants, saying, “ Fourteen elephants shall we give 
‘you or their value in money.” But he spake only a lie, and gave nothing unto them. Afterwards again he 
violently seized a princess that the lord of Lanké had sent to the country of Kamboja. 

And when the king Parékrama Bahu heard of the many wrongs that were oftentimes done unto him by the 
king of RAmaijijia, he waxed exceeding wroth, and said: “ What king is there in the whole of India that dare 
behave to my ambassadors in this manner?” And he sent unto his ministers, saying, “It seemeth necessary that 
we should now compass the king Arimaddana (Arimardana) to take him captive or to kill him.” 

Thereupon a certain Tamil commander of high rank in the army, Adicca (Aditya) by name stood up with 
his hands raised to his forehead. And as he was desirous to go to war he spake these words unto the king, saying : 
“O king ! let not the chief ministers of the kingdom be employed in this work. Let the command be given unto 
me, and I shall in nowise transgress the bounds of the king’s orders. And surely it is not a hard thing even for me 
alone to carry out successfully the wishes of my lord the king, whose commands no man can set at nought.” 

And when the king had hearkened unto him he was greatly pleased, and set all the captains that were fit for 
the enterprise under him, and commanded him to depart quickly. 

Then the great king commanded that they should make ready many hundred ships of divers kinds, and that 
there should be no delay. And all the country round about the coast seemed like one great workshop busied with 
the constant building of ships. And the building of all those ships was finished in five months; and he gathered 
them together with all speed at the port Pallava-vanka. And then the king, in his great majesty, supplied them to 
the full with all things that were necessary for the enterprise, namely, rice and other provisions for the voyage, 
that would last for one year ; armour, weapons, and the like ; hundreds and thousands of coats wrought of iron and 
skins of deer, to keep the sharp-pointed arrows from piercing them ; divers kinds of medicines filled in the horns of 
bullocks as a balm to the burning wounds caused by poisoned arrows ; drugs of divers kinds also to serve as antidotes 
if they should chance to drink of the poisoned waters of divers streams; pincers of iron for drawing out the 
arrows with poisoned tips that, by reason of their having entered deep into the flesh, could not be drawn out (by 
the hand) ; and likewise, physicians of great skill, and nurses also. And the king, whom no one could equal in 
ordering things aright, sent on board a mighty army numbering many thousands; and sent out, in one day, all those 
ships laden with good soldiers and much provision, so that the fleet of ships that conveyed the great army seemed 
like an island moving in the midst of the sea. 

But because of the stormy weather certain of these ships were wrecked, and certain others were driven on 
strange lands. And many soldiers of great skill who had embarked in one of the ships landed at Kakadipa, and 
fought a battle there, and carried many of the inhabitants captive, and brought them away in safety, and took them 
before the king of Lanka. 

But five of the ships that carried a great host of strong men landed at the port Kusumi in the country of 
Rémajifia. And these valiant soldiers were led by Kitti and Nagaragiri ; and, being provided with weapons and 
armour, they advanced from the port where they landed and fought many fierce battles and slew many thousands 
of the forces of the RAmajiia country. Like furious elephants they destroyed a great number of cocoanut and 
other trees in the places round about them, and burned many villages with fire, and destroyed half of the kingdom. 

And the ship which the Tamil General Adicca commanded cast anchor at the port Papphala in that 
country. And these men also, led by the Tamil commander, began straightway a fierce and bloody war, and took 
many of the inhabitants captive, and shook the kingdom of Rémajfifia greatly. And after this the mighty and 
terrible Sinhalese entered the city, and spared not their weapons, and slew the King of Ramaiifia who had disregarded 
the laws of nations. And when they had subdued the inhabitants of Rémajifia and conquered the kingdom, these 


' Turnour, loc. cit. Inthe “Naréndracharitéwalokana-pradipika4wa,” the account of the Burmese war is given 
directly after the Ruhuna revolt. , , 

? Bhuvana =“ world”; Naraba = Sans. nara-bhi, “land of man”; Aditta; Aditsi-tsi = Pali ddichcha, “sun.” 
Both names therefore mean “sun of the world.” According to the Burmese “S4sanawaysaya,” the capital of Burma 
during this period was “ Arimaddanapura in Rémaiifia” ; and hence the Burmese king is called in the ‘“ Mahavansa” 
Arimaddana rdjiné (Pali); Arimarddana rajahu (Siy.) a metonimic substitution of the name of the city for that of its 
ruler (Cf. Kotté rajjuruvé), Arimaddanapura, “the city (pura) ruled by the Ari priests,” the hierophants of the Naga or 
dragon-worhip, formerly prevalent in Burma. 

* See Sir A. P. Phayre’s “ History of Burma,” 1883, pp. 50, 281, 289. Rémafifia or Pegu was subject to Burma from 
1050 to 1280 A.D. approximately. 
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great warriors rode on the noble white elephant and marched round the city without fear, and afterwards proclaimed, 
by the beating of drums the supreme authority of the lord of Lanka (over that kingdom). 

Then the people of Rémaiifia trembled with fear (for the safety of their country), and seeing none other 
means of escape (from their troubles) they assembled themselves and took counsel together. And they sent 
messengers with letters to the order of priests that dwelt in the Island of Lankd, saying, ‘Take henceforth from 
us, as a yearly tribute, as many elephants as are necessary. We are deserving of compassion at your merciful and 
divine hands, who, by speaking words of counsel, can turn the King of Lanka from his purpose, that so he may not 
thus cruelly lay waste our possessions.” And the King’s heart was made soft towards them by the words that the 
priests of the three brotherhoods spake unto him ; and the people of Rdémafifa sent yearly many elephants, and 


entered again into a covenant with the lord of Lanka, and made him a true friend! 
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Transcript. 
Siriwat apiriwat levu ikut guna mulinuturat mulu Damba 
divahi an ket kula pemili kala Okdwas rada parapuren bata 
ket osabanata agamehesunvii Lagdivu poloyohon parapuren himi 
tuma sarana niya resin an raja mudun bisesvt s4ha tedin Hiru 
pelakevin Mehesuru daladepin Uvindu raja viritin Surindu pabanda denen Di 
nisuru sat setin Kitisara penasarin Suraguru somi gunen Nisa 
yuru rusarin Kandav kulunu sarin Bohosat dint saha votunu raja ba 
rana kirana vudurudu tula kala aritu itunu kapturamen nomin nan 
ruvan yana vaturen nan desen osala mulu dilindu sitsayura puramin 
10. mulu lohi patala yesa pambanda eti rupu rajatufiga kumba vidanalayehi si 
11. ha parakrama eti Pardkrama Bahu vat himiyanvahansé taman mu 
12. tun Vijaya Rdjapa swarggasthaiigya tene site desdlis havu 
13. ruddak nesi tubt losasun etikarawami yana sitin Gaja Bahu 
14, [Mdndbharana] dedeha yuddha kota Lankddvipayehi ekachchatra kota 
15. pe (munu bandu) Raigira Asri walandana samadhi doloswana Poson pura dasa 
16. wake Aramana (wasana) Bhuwandditta nan kenekun rajakarana kale Lakdivu 
17. santana nokaramhayi kiyé hatan nevu dahasganan kota piris naiigd 
18. yawa Aramanaya paren padala kalakin (uhu yamin) Kuswmiya yeyi yana nuwarak 
19. pehere pasmasak (raja héwagan) kale Ara [mana] yan santana karawhayi ditaya 
20. n (evuhéya) Kitnuwaragi[ri|nta hirasatida pawatnatek sitind paridde 
21. n (munta duna Ma) labatuwa hi Pera( . . ha) nitsenpawaye 
22. n bijuwata dolosamunu depelak etuluwe deydlak pamunu kote dunnéyi. 
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Translation. 
The illustrious monarch, Pardkrama Béhu, lord of wealth, abounding in virtuous qualities pre-eminent in 


the boundless world ; lineally descended from the royal Okkéka dynasty, who threw into shade the other 


Kshatriya races of the whole of Dambadiwa; ruler by hereditary descent of the territory of the Island of Lanka, 


chief queen unto the Kshatrya nobility ; [this king] who has anointed other kings with the effulgence of the nails 


of his feet ; who in glory has surpassed the Sun god ; in prowess, Maheswara (Siva); in haughty spirit, Vishnu; in 
kingly state, Sakra ; in inexhaustible wealth, Kuvéra ; in [bestowing] happiness, Kitisara ; in profound wisdom, 
Vrihaspati ; in gentleness, the Moon; in the grace of his beauty, Kandarpa; in richness of benevolence, the 
Bédisat ; who glitters in the resplendence of his crown and royal apparel ; who has acquired world-wide fame 
unbroken, by filling the ocean of the hearts of all poor men who flock from various countries with the water of 
manifold gems, like a wish-conferring tree to those of righteous intent ; who displays to hostile kings the strength 


of a lion in cleaving the frontal globe of the forehead of elephants ; [this king] intending ‘to promote the Buddhist 


religion and the interests of the people, which had been neglected for forty-two years since the death of his 
grandfather, king Wijaya [| Bahu], made war with the two [princes] Gaja Bahu [and Mandbharana] and brought 
Lankdé under one canopy of dominion. Whilst in the enjoyment of blessings [as high) as Swarnagiri thereby 
received, in the 12th year [of his reign] on the 10th day of the waxing moon of [the month] Poson [the king] 
saying “‘ We donot hold Laykdin peace solongasa personage by name Bhuwandditta dwellingin Aramana rules there,” 


1 Mahavansa, Chap, LXXVI. 10-75 (English translation, pp. 229-232). 
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“ Aramana, Ramajfijia, or Ramanya, was the country within the delta of the Iraw4di, better known later as Pegu. 
from the name of its capital, formerly HansawAdi. 
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prepared and manned thousands of warships and despatched them. They steered a course for (lit. rowed by: 
way of) Aramana, and reaching there in course of time took by storm a town called Kusumiya,! and continued 
the war for five months.? Then messengers were sent [to them] with the order “‘ Do ye make peace with the people 
of Aramana.” To Kit-nuwara-giri’ (Kirtti-nagara-girl) was granted as paraveni lands to be held so long as sunand 
MOON CNAULE........006 [the village] Malabatuwa and............2 ydla 12 amunu and 2 pélas of paddy sowing extent 
to be held without molestation. 


Evunugalla, 


In the Mawata Pattuwa of the Paranakuru Koralé. Three inscriptions identical in text, 
differing only in the size of the letters, their number in each line and the position of the sun and 
moon, &c., cut with them. 

No. 1¢ : on one side of a small slab 2 ft. 2 in. by 2 ft. by 54 in. found at the foot of a bulu 
tree (Terminalia belerica) in a chena, half a mile from the Raja Maha Vih4ré at Kavudugama. 
Moon and sun to right of letters. 

No. 2: on arock two feet under the mud of a paddy field. This has sun and moon above 
and a crow at the end ; the writing covers 2 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in. 

No. 3: cut on a low flat hump of rock, the boundary limit between Evunugalla and Divela. 
A sunand a moon engraved below. The letters are large and shallow, and either wilfully or from 
carelessness have been injured by fire. 

It is probable that a fourth stone, similarly inscribed, existed somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, completing the boundaries of the extent of land gifted to the pirivena :— 


This pirivena at Evunugalla may have been one of the monasteries established by “ the pious 
and wise” Mahindu, minister of Parakrama Bahu I., of whom it is recorded in the “ Mahavansa”:— 


And it so happened that among the ministers of the inner palace of this king, who was like unto Meru 
amidst all the races of kings that were like mountains, there was a pious and wise man, Mahinda by name, who 
loved the Three Gems with all his heart,—a man pure in heart and of sound wisdom, and one who knew what was 
good and evil, and had a knowledge of the ways and methods and forms and practices for doing religious works, 
without being moved either by love or hate, or by fear or ignorance. And though he had heaped up much merit, 
yet was he not satisfied therewith, being like unto the ocean that the waters never satisfy. And he abstained from 
sin by reason of the shame and fear within him, and strove always to overcome difficulties. And for a receptacle for 
the noble Tooth-relic that was made holy by reason of its being washed with the nectar of the four and eighty 
thousand sections of the law (delivered by the Buddha and his disciples), he, with the favour of the gracious king, 
who always gave help to good works, caused a wonderful temple of great splendour to be built, giving delight to all.’ 


No. 1. 
Text. Transcript. 
1. eq eqo 1. HKhunuga 
p 2. lla Mahendra 
: Ce Conse 3. Lanka Adhika 
- Eas Har p 4. ra Pirivane ku 
4, 5 SSday 4 O 5. saldnayi 
dD. COEDS — 
Oy No. 2. 
1. ORE 1. Ehunugalia 
9 a pei 2. Mahendra Lanka A 
3. 3 ss S id 3. dhikara Pirivane 
. 9 Oo 4. kusaldnayi 
4, QoOENs 
No. 3. 
EE: rc) 1. [Ehu] nugalla 
Lexi] 9 GS 2. Viotendne Lan 
2. COwmss Ee ee os 
eS 3. ka [Aldhikara P? 
3. malEelanssS | 4. rivane kusaldnayi 
4. GOadyz DA@EQHS | 
ogy St 
Translation. 


The benefaction made to Mahendra Lanka Adhikara Pirivena at Khunugalla. 


Ganegoda, 


On the soffit of a fallen lintel—part of the stone remains of the old viharé—is carved in 
modern characters, but dated Saka 1103(=1181 A.D.), a short spurious grant to “the viharé in 
Ganegoda village, bounded on the east by Yakgala, west by the ela, south by Panelugala, north by 
Puwakgolla and the ela.” This clumsy forgery is said to have been the work of a resident priest 
not many years ago. 


1 Kusumi. Not improbably Thahtun, the native name for the ancient capital of Pegu, which in the Mun language 
signifies “ golden land,” the legendary Swvarna Bhumi, It lies on a tidal creek opening into the gulf of Martaban 
(Phayre, loc. cit., pp. 24-28). Kusumiya,if derived from kusumbha, “gold,” would be a natural Sinhalese translation. The 
Sinhalese advanced inland, and “entered the city” (Mahdvansa,/.c.) The P&li text (i.) reads “nagaran ukkaman”; 
the “ Naréndracharitévalokanapradipikéwa.” (ii.)“ Ukka nam nuvara”’; the Sinhalese version of the “ Mahavaysa.” 
(iii.) krama ullanghanaya kala nuwara.” If the simpler rendering of (i.) and (ii.) be adopted, by “the city Ukka,” the 
capital of Rémafiiia, Bago or Pegu, might well be meant. In that case the captured “ King” wouldinall probability be a 
viceroy of Narabaditsithu, the Burmese king, then resident at Pugan, far up the Irawédi. 

* During the thirty-seven years reign of Narabaditsithu “there was constant communication with Ceylon, from 
whence came four great Rah4n, who introduced some new philosophical or religious doctrines ; but no change in worship 
was made.” (Phayre, Joc. cit., p. 50.) Among the four seem to have been those famous scholars of the day, Wagisvara, 
and Dharmmakirtti, whose treatment by the Arimaddana ruler, when ambassadors, helped to fill up the measure of the 
wrath of Parékrama Bahu. The Burmese “Sdésanawaysaya” records that Pali scholars from Ceylon visited Arimaddana- 
pura, the capital of Ramajfifia, during this reign. ; 

® Kirttinagaragiri (Sin. recenscion), Kirttipwrapawa (“ Narendracharitévolokana-pradipikava.)” The combined 
names would seem to apply to a single commander. 

* Since sent to the Colombo Museum. The lithograph is from a photograph. 

° Mahavansa, Chap. LXXIII., 124-129 (English translation, p. 200). 
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Naranbedda. 
Parakrama Bahu ITT. 


In the Deydladahamuna Pattuwa, Kinigoda Koralé. Two miles from Rambukkana 
railway station towards Polgahawela, and three hundred yards off the line across the Maha-oya, 
is a grass-covered knoll overgrown with lantana, which slopes down to the left bank of the river. 
Here are traces of stone pillars, stumps, and boundary slabs; and near the insulated boulder on 
which the inscription is cut fragments of bricks and tiles may be freely turned up in the soil. 
There are indications that a small cave on the hummock’s summit was occupied at some former period. 

Everything points to a monastery of considerable importance having been located at the spot. 
Confirmation is afforded by the inscription itself. To receive this, an oblong space, only 4 ft. 2 in. 
by 1 ft. 8 in., was first smoothed on the sloping rock face some ten feet from the ground. Within this 
frame are 13 lines of small letters wasted to such a degree as to defy more than partial decipher- 
ment. The inscription is surmounted by a sun and moon, and has a dog engraved on the left and 
a crow and lamp (?) to the right. 

The allusion to the Tamil invasion and the recovery of the relics, together with the style and 
character in which the inscription is written, justify its ascription to Pardkrama Bahu III. 

Turnour puts this king’s reign between 1267-1301 A.D., or 34 years. The Mahavansa editors 
(allotting the 35 years’ rule given in that work) assign the period between 1240-1275 a.p. The 
* Rajawaliya ” reduces the reign to 32 years: so does the “ Pujavaliya,” a contemporaneous record. 
In the “ Attanagaluvansa” the commencement of Parakrama Bahu III.’s reign is dated 1824 years 
after the attaining of Buddhahood by Gautama, usually calculated at 45 years prior to his 
death : therefore 1824-45 a.B, = 1779-543 A.B, = 1236 A.D. The “ Rajaratndkaraya ” and “ Nikaya- 
sangrahava” imply the abdication (though not necessarily the death) of Parakrama Bahu in 
1809 A.B. = 1266 A.D, 

All difficulty may perhaps be solved by presuming a real reign of 30 years from 1236 to 1266 
A.D., and a vicarious rule of 2, or even 5, years more, with his son Bésat Vijaya Bahu IV. as Prince 
Regent. 

It is not improbable that the Pardkrama Bahu Pirivena of the inscription may have been 
the very establishment which the “ Mahdvansa” records Kalikala Séhitya Pardkrama Bahu erected and 
honoured with his name :— 

“Thereafter the king built a parivena adorned with lofty mansions, which was called Pardkrama Bahu, after 
his name ; and when he had furnished that vihdra with furniture that was suited to it, and endowed it with many 
fruitful lands, he held a great feast (at its dedication).’” 


Text. 


C) ey 


1. WEBNS [8] 63D SAMMY OB OsdSa mMasld p ocOd 
2. BF (Emess O22) GEG SMDQMANdaTouwe’? QOHssndDnsd [oe] (8) 
3. G Ae@nnasy Sat SWonvsat OdEa(sTO) ONCDHSS DO 

4, 8) SHAMOWAIGD SSOMGS De & OOO; OcBst (MD)SasE YD HD OM; 
Do. 8 mse SEE ONDE MERE GO(EG)E MOOODES . . BSS 

ha. ROO ACTA ARS be ve x) a GARDE Fi lied wee A 3h ere 
fee te ne BOD. 6. ws » HNOMOHAe Hof nsosiasnR 

8. B0aT GME@GDO . . . SOKA SG OIMND; HOST DESaE Go(EsE) 

9. EGVDEROOCE GOO282 [Emm ]B8ODEHNEOHS [aIDat] GAs Md DES G 

10, HAWMQSsOado OH9H HYAsEeMdmé es Sadeat wo 
ll. 6 ONODAI G2 D NO NdS[ OA] &:BE@O01 MHHDDOO1 Mag 

12, @rgast 27O©O101 OHHSID Q,@Ar.wI OOH Haw cowWa DWGgomMsté 

13. Ser(g) aomaNMsy (DOO Baty) BSDOM Aesvo BHODS 


Transcript. 


1. Svasti sri navarat[nddhi]pativi Pardkrama Bahu svami Maydé rajaya nasanta 4 Demalu 
2. n(pardjaya kota) Dalada Patradhétuvanseda Maha sanghayévahan|se] (wa) 
3. da reke sasanayan visin pettumak vedaya(nta) Sela viharaya kara 
4, va Pardkrama Bahu Pirivanayayi namda di meme demin (Nakha)ra sela mava gam go 
5. da gasada vilada vattada kumburada Alu(ula)da Nugavelada . . pitiya 
6. patan (Uda)hiriya Race ie ois ae oS Ad lige ol ae) nea parin 
oe ae eee . . « . « mavatagasiveda Tittapatpathali 
8. patan Mikandadevata . . . Parana rad4 tote patan M4pitiyada yA(liyadi) 
9. da Uda Delivelada me ve[dan4] pirivanada badavasa[nnan] lava karavé vadala Pa 
10. rdkrama Bahu Pirivanata matu matu rdjaraja améptadin viyavulak ka 
11. Ja kenek etnam nara[ke] pesi devoye kavudu baluve k4vanu 
12. belu bat kevoye Rodinma mevot vamha mage daruvan malatek di 
13. sah4(dun) kenekun (namata pinpura) pinatah4 Budunta pidu bavayi 


Translation. 


Hail!’ The very illustrious Lord Pardkrama Bahu, chief of the nine gems, after he had defeated 
the Tamils? who had come to ravage the Mayd‘ kingdom, and had protected the Tooth-relic, the Bowl-relic, 
and the Buddhist Clergy, caused to be built the Sela Viharaya (“rock temple”) in pursuance of the wish made 
known by the Buddhist community, and styled it the Pardkrama Bahu Pirivena, dedicating to it the following 
lands :—The trees, ponds, gardens, and fields in the Nakhara-sela (?) village, Alu (ula), Nugawela,and. . pitiya 
CO TAA IAT: (cee RARER ood: Pa we oe we! le ow bhporee Phe ‘toad A, oat ope 
old. . . . . . «having made a pathway from Tittapatpathali to Mikaiidadewata and . . .;from 
Parana-rad4-tota (‘old dhobies-ferry’) and the field-beds adjoining M4pitiya and Uda-deliwela. 


1 Mahavansa, LXXV., 57-8 (English translation, p. 289). * Dastade. 

3 The expulsion of the Tamils from M4ya-rata, the recovery of the tooth and bowl relics by Vijaya Bahu III., their 
temporary location at Beligala, their subsequent removal to Dambadeniya, and the festival there held in their honour by 
his son Parékrama Bahu III., are dealt with in chaps. LXXXI.-LXXXYV. of the “ Mahaévansa. ” 

‘Ceylon was still divided into the three main divisions, Pihiti or Rdjd-rata, Méyd-raja, and Ruhana-rata, 
brought under one rule by Paraékrama Bahu the Great. ' 
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; If any amongst the kings and ministers that shall arise hereafter dispute [the claims of] the Pardkrama Bahu 
Pirivena which was caused to be constructed, upon orders, by those residing close to the Pirivena herein mentioned 
he will be boiled and burnt in hell, and become a crow anda dog, will eat the rice of crows and dogs, and will become 
a Rodiya. 

; Tis is] to the effect that the dedication to Buddha was made in order to obtain merits and to confer merits 
on those who shall have assisted my children until their death. 


Galatara. 


In the Egodapota Pattuwa, Galboda Koéralé. An incomplete inscription. Mr. Price says 
of it :— 


On the way side to Galatara village is a large stone slab, bearing a worn inscription apparently in Sinhalese. 
At the base are figures of a crow and a dog, and the meaning of it is, if any one take the produce of the lands 
bounded by the stone, may he be born as a crow or a dog in his next existence. An effort will be made to take an 
impression of this inscription. [Extract from Diary dated July 22, 1887. ] 


The lines of the framing (which spread slightly upwards) give the slab a top-heavy look. 
The upper part is missing, and said to be somewhere in the foundations of a stone-banked water- 
course adjoining. Lichen has defaced the letters to such an extent as to render reading exceedingly 
difficult, and quite unprofitable, especially in view of the first portion of the inscription being lost. 
The 7 lines remaining deal with boundaries. Below the writing are a dog and crow facing, with 
a sun and a moon above them, the latter reversed. 


FOURTEENTH, AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 
Vikrama Bahu III. 


To the latter part of the fourteenth century belong five inscriptions (including the two at 
Gadaladeniya and the Gampola slab) of Vikrama Bahu III. 

Very little is recorded of this “wise king.” The “ Rajawaliya” ignores him entirely, as well 
as his immediate predecessor on the throne, Pardkrama Bahu V. By the “ Mahdvansa” both are 
passed over with the curt notice that, after the death of Bhuvaneka Bahu IV., they reigned in the 
same capital Gafgdsripura (Gampola).1 The “ Nikdaya Sangrahdva ” is hardly more explicit.? 

For the statement that a king Vikrama Bahu kept his court at Pérddeniya, the “ Rajaratndka- 
raya” is alone responsible. ‘“ After the demise of the two kings Parakrama Bahu and Vikrama Bahu, 
who ascended the throne at that city [Gangasripura], and after the death of the great king Vikrama 
Bahu, who reigned at Perddeni-nuvara in the vicinity of the same Mahaveliganga...... 3 ‘There is no 
evidence tosupport this. The “ Nikaya Sangrahava” even is silent. The ‘“ Mahdvansa ” seems to 
furnish a possible clue tothe error.* “ Now, in the time of the King Vikrama Bahu [III.], there dwelt 
in the beautiful and famous city of Perddoni (Peradeniya) a mighty prince of great wisdom, Alagak- 
konara by name” '—the famous minister and founder of Jayawarddhanapura (Kotté), the central 
figure of Ceylon History during the close of the fourteenth and earlier years of the fifteenth century. 

Turnour dates the accession of Vikrama Bahu III. in 1371 A.D., and assigns him a reign of 
seven years,° as allotted inthe “ Rajaratnakara.” The Vigulawatta (Gampola) inscription, however, 
throws back the commencement of Vikrama Bahu’s rule to 1356 A.D., necessitating an adjustment 
of 15 years. 

He seems to have reigned 15 years ; for the “ Nikaya Sangrahava ” records that in 1912 A.B. 
(1369 A.D.) during his reign, the minister Alagakkon4ra held a great Convocation of the Buddhist 
priesthood to settle religious differences, and further points to Bhuvaneka Bahu V. succeeding 
in 1372 A.D,7 


Gampola.® 


The inscription is cut on two sides (A. 18 lines ; B.5) of an upright slab, 4 ft. 6in. by 2ft.5in. 
by 8in., still standing in a planted garden, Vigulawatta, three-quarters of a mile from the Gampola 
railway station. 

The late L. de Zoysa, Maha Mudaliyar, appears to have seen it in 1875, but there is some 
confusion in his description :— 


Tavailed myself of the opportunity to visit some [sic] of the rock inscriptions of the place [Gampola]. I 
found one at a place called Wégalawatta, about half a mile from the railway station. Itis in old Sinhalese 
characters, and records the construction of a dam and canal for the irrigation of the Gampola fields by King 
Sri Vikrama Bahu of Gampola. According to the inscription, the King ascended the throne “in the year 1286 
[sc] of the $dka Era,” corresponding to 1358 a.p. [sic], whereas the date given by Turnour (from imperfect data 
furnished by the native histories) is 1371 a.p. This inscription, therefore, enables us to correct an anachronism 


of nearly 13 years. The stone slab on which the inscription is engraved is found in an owita named Wégalawatta 
at present owned by a Moorman.® 


The inscription is really dated “in the 4th year of the reign of Sri Vikrama Bahu, when 1282 
years of the Saka era had passed,” or briefly in (1282+78=) 1360 a.p. This gives 1356 A.D., 


» Mahavansa, XCI., 1 (English translation, p. 320). * Nikaya Sangrahava (Printed edition, 1890, p. 25.) 

* Rajaratndikaraya (Printed edition, 1887, p. 49.) *Rashly perpetuated by Tennent, /.c., vol. I. 407, II. 207. 

° Mahavansa, XCI., 23. ° Epitome, /.c., p. 259. Turnour makes him cousin of Parékrama Bahu V. 

7 The settlement arrived at by the Convocation of 1369 A.D. lasted till the 15th year of Bhuvaneka Bahu V., being 
1929 A.B. expired, 7.e. (1930—543) = 1387 a.p. (“ Nikaya Sangrahaya,” J.c., p. 28.) 

8 Actually in Udapalata of the Central Province, but being within a couple of miles of the boundary of the Tunpalata 
Pattuwa, Paranakiru Koralé, the inscription may be admitted here in connection with the two inscriptions which follow. 
The several Gadaladeniya inscriptions (six or seven, not yet published) may best be dealt with together elsewhere. 

* Report on the Inspection of Temple Libraries, Sessional Paper XI., 1875, p. 16. 
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as the date of accession. Four of the Ministers, whose names close the record on the back of the 
slab, are alluded to in the Lankatilaka inscription of 1347 A.D.) 


Text. 
A. B. 
l & @s 1. BOMomdewéEQ GSano DOM 
2. O8 baled oc 2. @sonEcoms Gas OOD 
3. 8d @¢h93 ¢ 3. SAGO Fad OVM 
4. Ddrear d6eq 4. SRBKD SHAS OOH 
5. 8 Say® aay 5. D5hw SHAS OOH 
6. MODDs) EioG ¢ 
7. © S:G5d ©88)6788 
8. SEQ Sat Ear FO 
9. Ma ax, as gdO 
10. sf OMHDNOHS 
ll. St aokWiondaQs 5 [an)}? 
12. a dC Ve DEQ 
18. €& EEC1® GOE DMs se]? 
14. O@88 ShicpmBsy 
15, Oak GeROoiWdOHT eed 
16. Ost GehoOdsk Oday 8 
17. oF Bea ANTM oat 
18. Dnsvodo SES 
Transcript. 
A. B. 
1. Sri Saka 1. Siwal kolu Lakdivu. Adhikara wamha 
2. warsha ek das de 2. Séndlankd Adhikara wamha 
3. siya deydsu a 3. Pardkrima Adhikara wamha 
4, vuruddak walanda 4. Jayasiha Paturdja wamha 
5. Sri Vikrama Bahu sa 5. Vérasiha Patirdja wamha 
5. tara wand Hsala a 
7. wa pelawiya Vetidurupitiya 
8. palamu patan elak amu 
9. nak banda diya pa aswa 
10. n nowana heyi 
11. n satsiya panas tun ri [yana] 
12. k wella band4 kanumu 
13. 1 uduruwé wela tanawa [Pal] 
14. lepiti rajjurusimin 
15. tat mudaliwarunwahansé 
16. tat pijawatat matat pi 
17. n pinisa dhanta dhatun 
18. wahanséta pidimi 
Translation. 


After the expiry of 1282 years of the Sri Saka era, in the 4th year of the reign of Sri Vikrama 
Bahu, upon the first day of the waning moon of Ksala, inasmuch as Vendurupitiya had not been brought 
under wet cultivation originally by forming a dam and a water-course, a dam 753 cubits [in length] was caused to 
be made,‘ stumps and roots of trees cleared away, and [the land] converted into a paddy field. 
I have dedicated [the land] Pallepitiya® to the sacred Daladé as an offering made by the king and chiefs, 
and also in order to obtain merit for myself. 
Tam Siwalkolu Adigar of Lanka. 


Tam Séndlanka Adigar. 
Lam Parékrima Adigar. 
Tam Jayasiha Paturdja. 
Tam Wirastha Patirdaja.® 


Petigammana, 


An inscription engraved on two opposite sides of a stone pillar (5 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 7 in. by 
65 in.) found half buried in a garden near the foot of Petigammana-kanda, in the Tunpaldta 
Pattuwa, Paranakiru Koralé, within a fewmiles of Gampola. It gifts certain lands to 
“Semoradagama Viharé,” and concludes with a life-size figure of a crow in sunk-relief, 
implying by adumbration the usual curse on all disputants. The symbol engraved on side A 
may perhaps be intended to signify the sun (the moon being cut on B), or possibly the dharmma- 
chakra emblem more elaborated on the Amaravati rails. Side A. has 15 lines; B. also 15, and a 
crow :—’ 


‘ Journal R. A. S., C.B., vol. X., No. 34, pp. 83-95. This inscription records the endowment of Lankatilaka Viharé, 
(then already completed *by Sénalankédhikara and all the Mudaliyars and people), in the third year of Bhuvaneka Bahu 
[IV.], who ascended the throne in Saka 1286 =1344 A.D. The Gadalddeniya inscription of this king is of the same year. 

2 Omission, rectified by carving the two letters on the side of the stone. 

3 Obvious omission by a careless stonecutter, when passing into the succeeding line. 

‘ The dam is still in existence, not far from the inscription. 5 The name is retained to this day. 

§ Sival kholu Lakdivu Adhikara. Perhaps the great Minister known usually as “ Alagakkon4ra,” or “ Alagakésvara,” 
a native of ‘“ Vaiichipura ” (Vengi) in “ Solirata ” (Chola). 

Sendlankd Adhikdra, The chief Senevirat to whom the ‘“ Nikaya Sangrahava ” assigns the credit of erecting Lan- 
kétilaka Viharé on “ Parnnasaila Parvata in Siduruvana.” See, too, the Lankatilaka inscription (Journal R. A. S., C.B., /.c.) 

Partkrima Adhikdra., Not improbably Wdsala kerawi Adhikira, “the Minister who managed affairs at Court.” 
(Lankatilaka inscription). 

Jayasiha Paturaja way be identified with “ Satruwan Patiraja ;” Virasinhd Patirdja with “the second Patiraja.” 
“(Jd.). 

7 See lithographed copy of photograph. The pillar is now at the Colombo Museum. 
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‘ Text. B. 
1. 8Sae 16. @adon¢g 
2. oe) 8S | 1% @woc& 
3. ay® a — 18. @€6808 OE 
4, dAMdAS | 19 GEO gz 
5. t@oGat 20. AM@oz & 
6. ADMsya | 21. QS. z =) 
<. 80°. 5 ae 22. gbde 
8. sod 23. QGat amo 
9, GD HO 24. OD CB 
10. d&aoa | 25. QD Bar 
ll. @%OQIS6 26. ost d€ 
12. 6005 27, 80 83 
13. Made Do 28. QOdsat G 
14. ext 038 | 29. VeQd 
15. QOH | 30. aE 
( Cron) 
A. Transcript. B. 
1. Siri Satga 16. Goraka a 
2. Bo Sri Vi 17. niga Desi 
3. krama Bahu 18. deniya De 
4. Chakravartti 19. laangae 
5. svamin 20. tulu ve ku 
6. vahan 21. mburu bi 
7. seta... Lan 22. juvataa 
8 hattami 23. munak ha 
9. dana Kuma 24. vatta ela 
10. ravamha 25. bada niya 
11. Semora 26. yen val 
12. dagama Vi 27. pita pidhi 
13. hérayata ma 28. bavatat mi 
14. lat Peti 29. taavul 
15. gammanin 30. kala 
(Crow) 
Translation. 
Lam Prince Langattamilana..... (?) untothe Overlord Siri Satiga Bé Sri Vikrama Bahu. I have dedicated 


to Semoradagama Viharé from the village Petigammana which I have received, the fields, which include Gorakaaiiga ,. 
Desideniya, Dela-anga, one amunam in sowing extent, and the garden lying waste bordering the ela (stream). 
Any one who disputes this [grant will be born] a crow. 


Alutnuwara, 


The two pillar slabs bearing inscriptions now flank the steps to the present Déwalé verandah. 
They were dug out of the site of the old Vishnu Déwdlé, where they stood about half out of the 
ground at the time of their removal several years ago. 

All but a line on the left-hand slab No. 2, and the whole of the writing upon the upper part of 
both sides of No. 1 to the right, had weathered so completely, that until unearthed the very ex- 
istence of letters on the stones was unsuspected. The inscription on No. 2 slab is practically illegible ; 
and even with No. 1 the effacement of half the record, the excessive crowding together of the 
letters, and their faint engraving, renders the task of decipherment exceedingly laborious and 
the result unsatisfactory. The partial translation is offered with very great diffidence. ; 


No. 1. 


Slab, 5 ft. by 1 ft. 7 in. by 9 in. Inscribed on each of the broader faces A. B. with some 
twenty lines, of which about half remain, more or less legible. 


A. Text. B. 
"| SeSenGrQ exDOCDOm BMCesn. 
| eX wee OWDID ODO SHMHHOM SOS . 


: ae soBmomest gsOO 

; HOO Scsess® . - GErBeOdBOdesS 
Sao® 290) Oat cOHB os ‘ 
onadsSonnoed SRI Odew ety OMOSCDOTD ots 
NO OBNAD COBSS OMIDSED | Sods . . 2 . . BDA GOMAD 
OCS DD E66 DDIODSD oesdosans | SOSOMOOES OUMOO G7d) . 
D MMADHOE ORwszdys’® o¢ 5 - . BHMBOMAMITSIOM od 
JO @O€8OMO . . . GD . BMA lee EGS, DHCst OCOD @ 
S® OC5ASY OC HOAnD CDTOCD MCA WAYWOCHSSS EEWOMIO OCS Do 
& QMS Sa Ecbasl O¢€HoaO OO DOHDSY OMDIOSEDTDOD AD Fi5O O® 
(SMD) OMMDSED SMHS OO@ D ODIDS EVO BEKSVOASsyY sOOD 
COGMDOS WALA DOO BMC@AD SMOG SSeYSremGT Ow OOOHSS 
SOG SOMIHA EQ IBHWD EST Fz TF GOOORZOCADVG WAQ VO 
Mo38 ev ONY G®@OED OW OD Sw@Oaey F1S9D DO. 


' If the stone could be removed to a more convenient site, it mitts yield a better result than that now attained. 
Tts present proximity to the steps precludes examination in a favourable light. 
? OOmaas. 


co/e2 gu opucjep emrf{/O sye.s0U9g Lohenang ‘WT 
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A. Transcript. B. 

re raja kalavu ema denama ha Satara Ko 

; rale sendva mema panate i 

‘ ces pavatina tek apamava 

; etuluva rajaparam hie ve epé saa i vargga gee 
pardve kudé mahat yam kisi ke ceeds : 
nekunvahansé visin varadaga - .. novaradava ganna se 
nta no yava apen novaradana naven . . . pavat me kiyana 
lesa mava daladé tunu ruvan desko | Satara Korale sendvata eta 
ta Saka Brahmada mahisakya devi . . panahdni nokaranno sar 
nta des kota . . . uma . Satarava vajna daladé tunu ruvan des kota Sa 
ram Deviyan des kota Utpalavarnna ka Brahma deviyan des kota send 
di Lakayi pat deviyan des kota me vagen novaradavannekama epama ge 
(panata) novaradava patamhayi sai na novaradavama salasvimayen sammata 
la lékamaya karevu bavata Satara Ko Vikrama Bahu rajjuru siminge mehevari 
rale Ratandyaka Disdndyaka an e n me saila leka bavaya karevu bava 
tuluvu kudaé mahat ema dena maha ta Vikrama Bahu epanu vamha 
Translation. 
A. 


Let none of the lords, high and low, of Royal descent seek cause of offence : no cause of offence will be given 
by us. We vow that we will not break this [compact], swearing by the Dalada, the three gems, the pre-eminent gods 
Sakraand Brahma, . .- . the four regent gods, Vishnu, &c., the guardian gods of Lanka. In proof whereof all 
men high and low, including the chiefs of minor and major districts (Ratandyaka Disdna yaka) have caused this rock 
inscription to be made. 


B. 
. . all who have held the sovereignty and the 
lai of the Four Kéralés. In the provisions of this law . . . so long as it continues 
d from the people who will not commit offence... . provisions. 
to the people ‘of the said Four Kéralés . having taken security from the 


people that they will not transgress [the compact], and having sworn by the Tooth-relic of the all- -knowing one 
(Buddha), the three gems, and the gods Sakra and Brahma, in order to ensure [its] faultless observance, [this is] 
the compact [agreed on]. 
In proof thereof I, Vikrama Bahu Epa, have caused this rock inscription to be made at the command 
of King Vikrama Bahu. 
No. 2. 


Slab, 4 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft.9 in. by 6 ft. Inscribed on front face only. A few words at foot 
somewhat legible :— 
. « O66 O8OHDEST OR OSS DE 
ADO aaa Rov owaGod, OH. 


Transcript. 


. .  vaddla mehevarin leké kala 
bavata Sanhas Sivatta Nayindru mha 


Translation. 


. . . . In proof of having made the inscription according to command given I, Sanhas Sivatta Nayinaru, 

(certify). | 
Waharakeoda, 

Sri Pardkrama Bahu VI. 


The accession of Sri Pardkrama Bahu VI. put an end tothe virtual interregnum which 
followed the Chinese invasion of 1408 A.D. and the deportation of his father, Vijaya Bahu VI.,! 
reviving a dynasty which claimed descent from “Saka Raja.” Re-established in the person of this 
illustrious prince, it continued to hold the supreme rule (whether at Kétté or Sitawaka) until the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

Fifty-two years may be accepted as the correct length of Sri Parakrama Bahu’s reign? ; sone 
the date of its commencement needs fixing. The “Réjavaliya” (ordinary version) is utterly wrong.* 
Turnour places it in 1410 A.D.—a date perhaps adduced from the “ Namavaliya” reference, which 
nearly tallies* On the other hand, the “Kavyasékharaya” with the Pepiliyana and Ratnapura 
(Saman Déwalé) inscriptions put the event five years later, in 1958 A.B., 1415 A.D.; as too does 
Valentyn.2 The discrepancy is explained to some extent—perfectly, if the Chinese records are 
reliable regarding the restoration of “ Seay-panae-na” tothe Ceylon throne in 1411-12 A.D.6—by the 
“ Rajavaliya,” which mentions that Parakrama Bahu resided three years at Rayigama after his 
coronation before reigning at Kotte. 

The true extent of this reign may be taken as covering the period between 1415-67 A.D., 
an adjustment to which the “ Budugundlaykaraya ” lends weight.7 

Some half dozen or more inscriptions of Parakrama Bahu VI. are known. 

The present three occur at Waharakgoda,$ a village in the Egodapota Pattuwa, Galboda Kéralé. 
On slab rock within a chena, bordering on one side the old Kandyan path from Dombagaharupa to 


1 Tennent, Ceylon, vol. I., pp. 417, 622, 628. 

. Mahdvansa ; Rajavaliya ; Rajaratndkaraya. For his descent see ‘‘ Perakumba sirita,”’ stanzas 27-28 ; “ Kavyasék- 
haraya,” stanzas 88-100 (13th section). Valentyn “ Oud en Nieuw Oost Indien,” evidently quoting from a version of the 
“ Rajavaliya” differing from most, and more reliable. 

3 This version gives 1946 AB, [— 548 = 1403 A.D.] as the date of Pardkrama Bahu’s accession, and 1958 A.B. 
[= 1415 a.p.] for the ‘capture of his father by the Chinese ! 

4“ Ngmavyaliya,” stanzas 285-6 (Alwis’ edition). The composition of the work is therein attributed to the 
Minister Nalltiratuna Mini Sanhas in Vesak of the Saka year 1343 = 1421 A.D., being the 10th of King Parakrama Bahu. 

5 Kavyasekkaraya, stanzas 6-7 ; Pepiliyana Inscription (Journ. R. A.S., 0. B., Vol. VII., No. 25,1882, pp. 186-207) ; 
Saman Déwalé inscription (Ratnapura); Valentyn, /.c. 

6 Tennent, J.c. 

7 See supra, p. 84. 

8 Not improbably identical with Vatarakkhatthali (“Mahavansa,” LXXV., 6), the scene of one of the great 
battles during Paraékrama Bahu I’s subjugation of Ruhuna. 
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Balana, and on the other the present minor road from Mawanella to Mawatagoda, and immediately 
opposite the Attapitiya ferry, are two inscriptions and the remains of a third between. The site 
of the old viharé (only determined by “temple trees” and a slight elevation of the ground) is 
within a few fathoms. 

The inscriptions are clearly cut,and would be legible throughout but for the wanton attempt 
of the natives to blast the rock by fire, under the blind belief that treasure lay hid beneath “ancient 
writings ” which, as Knox has it, “ poseth all that see them.” Fortunately the portions which have 
sealed off are at the corners, leaving the name of the king and the date of the dedication well-nigh 
intact. 

The inscriptions seem intended to be read together, that to the left being the recital of the 
lands gifted, the third on the extreme right, the dedication and familiar imprecation on all persons 
who should dispute the temple’s right. 

The grant is made to the Waharakgoda viharé. 

Taking the inscriptions from right to left :— 


No. 1.1 


Consists of twenty-two lines of boldly cut letters, 3 to 4 in. in size. The narrowness of the 
rock prevented the whole inscription being carved vertically. The difficulty was solved by cutting 
the last eight lines (2 ft.5 in. by 2 ft. 2 in.) on the left at right angles to the rest. A sun and 
moon are engraved above, and a dog and crow below the first portion (3 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. 7 in.) :— 

Its date will fall in 1421 A.D., assuming the date of Parakrama Bahu’s accession to be 1415 A.D. 


ee 


Text. 
1. 8 SHAM’ OBMDAS 15. & BOQ OG aiare[e] 
2. Gs oOmsIono say 16. EA Mist OOH Stas 2] 
3. (GS) OSz EO @BIOAd037 | 17. BEM Gaaqn[o®] 
4. DOSseH@Oaa Reem BA 18. s¥ DEG OBOMODCS ¢ (Bs) 
5. DeNoastiow SO 19. @98' aPat me [BO].° . 
6. SASH) QO? MSoa 20. @© DAaEsaM (Sao ¢sy) 
7. emMd SRst FQMON 21. Ot QeeEosaz. . 
8. DBO@» Hat OahmDoOE oH 22. SWSEssas010, 5 . 
9. @c BSeYloOod ogo 
10. QE2QO Hd, 8xGM OG 
11]. QO0@EOT HM, SGM E 
12. stacefon aaa Coe 
13. ® G@BNiODHD SOM DD 
14. [a] Oc &3 @rANSEVE OX 
Transcript. 
1. Sri Paradkrama Bahu Chakravartti | 15. ya himavi goda kebel[la] 
2. svdminvahanseta savanu 16. etulu ten meki vihd[raya ku] 
3. (Undu) vape ava pohoye | 17. salanata liyadena [me] 
4. Vatarakgode hindina Siddha 18. n vadala mehevara a(naya) 
5. rttha Malilanvahanse bim | 19. meva numut hasa[pita] . 
6. pesakarawa gatva heriye | 20. me kusdlan pata (liya dun) 
7. satara palin etuluha 21. bata Mniidali pote 
8. tanavd gat Bondkadeni 22. tthara liyana nathame vu 
9. ye bijuvata pelahé Di 
10. mbulambura pate pelaha De 
11. matadeni pate pelaha Di 
12. kdeniye sat neli pela 
13. had Isatemdrdva Parana mava 
14. [ta] hoya siti Kosa ela ho 
Translation. 


On Péya [day] of the waning [moon] of the month of Unduwap (?) in the sixth year of [the reign of] the 
Overlord Sri Pardkrama Bahu, by the mandate delivered, that there should be transferred in writing as an endow- 
ment to the said vih4ré the land within the four plots of ground which Siddhartha Malilanwahansé residing at 
Watarakgoda caused to be dedicated [to the vih4ré]—the one pela sowing extent of Bondkadeniya, the lower one 
pela of Dimbuldmbura, the lower one pela of Dematadeniya, and the one pela and seven neli of Dikdeniya [all of 
which] he caused to be cultivated, together with Isatemdrdwa and the plot of high ground bounded by Paranamé- 
wata-oya and Kosa-ela-oya.* ; 

‘Albeit such was the order, Mundalipote [. .] tthara liyana nathd [certifies] to the fact that [he] had 
this benefaction engraved in an inscription. 


No. 2. 


This, the middle inscription, has been almost wholly destroyed by fire. It apparently con- 
sisted of four or five lines, of which a few letters only are left. These are small, and greatly worn. 
The name “ Soma Devi” occurs. 


No. 3. 


The longest of the three inscriptions. It covers a space of rock partially incised and 
smoothed, 6 ft. 8 in. by 3 ft.,and runs to fifteen lines. Portions of the commencement and ending 
of the earlier lines have suffered from the effects of fire. The last line concludes with tiny 
representations of a crow and a dog :— 


' Lithographed from photograph of an estampage. 2 MHAonQYo. 3 OO. 4 QDO 
5 Some of these names remain to this day. 
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Tent. 


[Ded B SlAmOMQoDaAGeoBHO . -. . . . . . . . . [BD 
[OS AIO] Br.Bee [Om ]Or, BSBOHBSOO . - - - - . s - 
Be oe Me@@O[aD]Ee HOOD GAs pH [QA] -. HORS . . 

» 8 + BOS BA OVSI ©O SQd@Od CHa SSBHMD OVMOHH[O] 
[MEG OC ]B&aT BATE oF DOSa¥omMa, Smdcas agsonsiono 
[ec ]855emdas YH(8s)) S860; ONCDsIBT FidQ © 

®D BeBHOONIOS OOOS SEO OO QD MEG EMM SSECrad 
Danous ong QrePOcrwzer FiQog BseeuTo & 

oT EMOQDD DO OrWNE SSIMOO OQ HSaQeaw WME 

10. @moanetd EWN Sy DDSO7Dz SMSHNIMSED OD 

1l. Doe Bsiado HaVe@ati AG oHonDat UHM way 

12. MDHOD 9HY SHBMOD 89 HVWoOtnaz OOODAES ¢z 

13. Bad neQ@dsa; mega O© AST Doha, YsfRaads 

14. MOMOS GBwWOI0087 ADH) AST RWMNic7 OW 

15. eewmdnsios Oona sn@Sat (Crow) 8 (Dog.) 


Transcript. 


1. [Svasti Sri Plardkrama Bahu Chakravarttisvaminta . . . . . . . «. « « [Va] 
2. [tarak] gode hindiné[ko]te sala suvayaminge . . . . . . .. 

| ‘ ha me[ka]da suvayaha pratu Buduhé kuda[vi] . aboya 

wees Be satara putu mavun mata boho davasak pakshapdtava. mehesu[wa] 

5. [kala le]sin pin pinisa Vaturakgode vihdraye Budunvahanseta 
6 
t 
8 
> 


DWH oR WN 


[Usa]piti viharaye Maha (piy)a pirivene terasvémin etuluvi Ma 
ha Sanghayévahanse maddhaye pidimi me m4 kala pinkama rajadaruvan 
vahanset sesu mundalivarunde etuluvi siyallavunma pi 
. nanumove balukotélu pinkamata matuviyavulak kala 

10. kenek etnam pasu taman veme dukpattapediva ko 

11. tdlu pinkamata viyavulak kala kenek et nam sat 

12. karfive marépu satunge pavugattoye Mete Budun e 

13. sin nudutuvoye kévunu ve bat kevoye eksiyasatis 

14. narakaye pesunoye kevuda ballavuneye Maha 

15. Sanghayavahanse maddhaye patalimin (Crow) mi (Dog) 


Translation. 

[Mail! On’. . . . . of the reign] of Sri Pardkrama Bahu, . .. . residing at Vatarakgoda 
. . « « .  « because pleasing services have been devotedly rendered to me for many a day by the sons 
of Buddha.’ In order to acquire merits, in the midst of the great priesthood (ahd Sangha), including the Théros 
of the Maha (piya) Piriwena of Usipitiya Viharaya, I have made a dedication to the [image, of] Buddha of 
Watarakgoda Viharé. 

May all, including the king and minor chiefs, receive merits from the meritorious act done by me. Should 
any in the future disturb this grant engraved with the [figure of] dog he will himself hereafter be born poor. 
Should any dispute this inscribed dedication he will receive the sins of the animals killed by the seven [classes 
of] Kardwas, he will be as one whose eyes shall not behold Maitri Buddha, he will eat the rice of crows, he 
will be boiled in the 136 hells, he will become a crow and a dog. 

Vowing this in the midst of the great priesthood. 


Dedigama, 
Bhuvaneka Bahu VI. 

This is the second inscription of this king discovered: the other is at Weligama Vihdré, 
Southern Province.” . 

Sri Parakrama Bahu VI., married a princess from Kiraveli Pattuwa, and not improbably of 
Dedigama, at this period a Royal village. She bore him a daughter, Ulakudaya Dévi. 

There is some doubt regarding the parentage of Prince Sapumal Kumdaraydé, who 
subsequently became king at Kétté as Bhuvaneka Bahu VI. If, with Kuda Kumaraya (afterwards 
Vira Pardkrama Bahu VIII.) he was a real son of Pardkrama Bahu VI.—as this inscription would 
seem to imply—both were the offspring of another bed. The “Rajawaliya” merely states that 
they were “brought up” by Pardkrama Bahu, and appointed “ ministers.” 

During his reign, Kudé Kumaraya, the younger brother, became Epd at Ambulugala, whilst 
Jaffna (Yapapatuna) fell to an expedition led by Sapumal Kumdrayd. That prince held the reins 
of government there quietly until roused to dispute the claim of Jayavira Pardkrama Bahu VII. 
to the Koétté kingdom :—* 


BEMSHO SOOT sy SSoc® BS cas) 
ECOA odast GTAMASM ROK Fox) 
DCE Sons HH mMmoQsian co) 
AC OKMDINAD SMOG, & Fx) 


Lo! Sapumal Kumaray4 returns from Jaffna ta’en, 
Leader midst a mighty host that follows in his train, 
Above the snowy chatra spread with many a gem bedight 
Himself, on steed of sable hue, recalls the Sungod’s light. 
The “ Rajavaliya ” records :—* 
Sri Parékrama Raja having reigned 52 years, appointed to the throne the son of his daughter, Ulakudaya 
Dévi, under the title [Jaya] vira Parékrama Bahu Raja [Jaya Béhu II.] Whilst [Jaya] vira Pardkrama Bahu Raja 
was reigning, the news reached YApdpatuna, where Sénandyaka Sapumal Kumiraya was governing. Starting thence 
with o chiefs and an army [the prince] reached Kétte, took the city, and put Jayavira Pardkrama Bahu Raja to 
death. 
He then ascended the throne assuming the title Sri Bhuvaneka Bahu. 
The “ Mahavansa” slurs over the circumstances leading up to the accession of Bhuvaneka 
Bahu VI., but supports the “ Rajavaliya” in assigning him a reign of only 7 years.6 The period 
usually allotted is between 1464-71 A.D.;7 but would appear to be both too short and misdated. 


'“ Being [Buddhist priests] reputed and called Sons of Boddou” (Knox, Ceilon, p. 75.) 
* Edited by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids, in Journal R. A. 8., C. B., 1870-71, pp. 21-4. 3“ Selahini Sandesaya,” stanza 28, 
See ante, p.5. ° Rajavaliya. ° Mahavansa, XCII.,2. English translation, p. 322. 7 Turnour, Epitome, p. 260. 
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Granting 1415 A.D. to be the correct date of Parakrama Bahu VI.’s accession, and 52 years the true 
length of his reign as crowned king at Kotté, and allotting his grandson and immediate successor a 
rule of two years, the commencement of the reign of Bhuvaneka Bahu VI. must be advanced five years,. 
from 1464 to 1469 a.D. This agrees with the date to be gathered from the “ Budugunalankaraya.”! 

The pillar slab, 5 ft. by 1 ft. 6 in by 6 in. (broken in two, but put together) is set upright 
close to the bd-maluva of the viharé. 

The inscription is dated in the 9th year of the King’s reign (which would bring it to 1478 A.D.), 
and seems to bear on some revolt in the Kiraveli Pattuwa, not recorded in native histories, and to 
an amnesty subsequently granted to the rebels after the pacification of “Udarata.”? Possibly the 
villagers may have suffered for their allegiance to Jayavira Parakrama Bahu, when Prince Sapumal 
marched against him. 

The record, inscribed on two sides, extends to 48 lines (A. 27; B. 21). The letters have 
weathered badly in places and in the existing state of the inscription, certain reading of the whole 
text is not an easy matter. A tentative translation has been made. 


a Text. B. 

l. mes G OMe 28. Bes GNQSD 5288 

2. BD SSOSAD 29, 2) SOL omMa—pasd & 

3. 392) g30ZD.OG 30. HEBae’ €OO dati H 

4, stan’ 8 Shay 31. WE ESHVOBARO ¢ 

5. @ Aawy VY) AHAAS 32. SOMsds egos, Fo) 

6. DIEM GBAMSISO 33. e083 OMNMOD OMI 

7. 5 MOSAII»BSB BO 34. DOV®OD SSBMomands 

8. T&S snoal HD 35. GnsIid #5 MOs! OOH 
9. ODay Arg ODOAS 36. BADD ©EDAG HP 
10. B»GsIdomavosdsdo ¢O 37. BGasio GWPonLasy 

ll. DsIoDTIVID Qd1gG 38. [@] By gQanw ~¢ 
12. @ene@ess GO OMOEGHOD 39. SMODY HaQcwWssvocs 
13. [2x] HOeDa”A AID OH O 40. Eneecds EGG GoMasyoy 
14. CndNOHNod & 41, DaTodoT MEA O 
15. mustayt SmacdoBsd 5 42. @MMmCochadon ow 
16. JC2,@O SARHM Hen Bao 43. @2oaS 85a Hodoanay aoa 
17. @neEcoasy Rave@ Eat 44. g QHIOAMsIVAHI(OwH)$® 
18. S8s@a0 OOHRHE 45. @8 O46 GQOnSESD O® | 
19. OMIT EGSVE Le, BoO — 46. MHSED BHOGODSs B® 
20. BOO 6&8 amdewsd 47. ©O asndHooneg 
2h Gost BOTOIODONO & 48. SMW GDaydowH, 


22. 3 (Bdogay o@O8SO)’ SHS 
23. Ebr&Sisx S&sY 6200 
24. Cast oyston” AE Bd ¢ 
2). O68 MOMOSY ME ¢45 
26. 6° Gos HQ 68 © 
7. HOC GH HAMS EOS) 


A. Transcript. B. 

1 Svasti Sri Maha Sa 28. pinisa udanguva pavati 

2. mmata paramparanu 29. na yamma kenakunta si 

3. yata Stryavanso 30. hala sangé damata ek ki 

4. tbhita Sri Parékra 1. kala aparddhamadhikava a 

5. ma Bahu mahardjidhiraja 32. rtthahdéni 4jidhani jivita 

6. nandana Tri Sinhaladhisva 33. hani nokaranu nokarava 

7. va navaratnadhipati srima 34, nu vatma paramitabhoga hi 

8. +t Siri Satiga Bé Sri Bhuva 35. miyanta eri tavat gamaka 

9. neka Bahu Chakravartti 36. anikakuta denakala gama 
10. svaminvahanséta ata 37. himiyanta mul gevatut 
11. vannen matu avurudu 38. [dt] bijuvata amunakut a 
12. poson pura telesva 39. ri nuvatma tunuruvangé 
13. [ke] Bhuvaneka Béhu maha ra - 40, ajhaya Daladi Patra dhdtun 
14. jjuruvanvahansé jé 41. vahanségé Ajndya 
15. tyanta janapada vAsin vi 42. Lokapala Deviyange 4 
16. ruddhawa pavatina nisd Jayava 43. jnayeyi givisa Bhuvaneka Ba 
17. rddhana purayen nikma dik 44. hn maharajénanvahan (vaha) 
18. vijayakota Beligala 45. sé vadala mehevarin me a 

19. Kéralaya bada NAtigama 46. bhaya dana silalékhanaya li ba 
20. purayata pemina Satara Kora 47. vata Sanhas Tiruvarahan 

21. layat samanvé gattdta pa 48. Vikrama Sinha Adhikara mha 
22. su (sri rajun meshita) janapa 

23. da vasin visin Udarata ka 

24, rasat tenpatvi kala giya da 

25. vasa tama taman kalavi akravi 

26. sa mulkota nigraha pemi 

27. netya yana sekaya duruvana 


1 Composed in the third year of Bhuvaneka Bahu, 2,015 years after the death of Buddha. ‘Theretake 2015 A.B, — 


3 — 543 — 1469 A.D. : 
wnOayed OHE 68H da sOse S 
OEEOLSESOMBAT EHdig Bois S 


EXOODNSiDS QOaMAD als Seu - 
BSIdNHONS Bem 6d Bode ro 
“It is very doubtful whether the inscription has any real connection with the Vihéré. The statement on p. 29 ante 
must, therefore, be withdrawn. 5 Do@G@oEQed. ‘Taking eae as = eha3-gexnd. * Perhaps ©98 &O.. 


6 Taken as = Sanskrit “violent,” “ rash,” and Se “to go against.” 
? es 2: o fo 


rs “Sanskrit #¢k, = union.”* Probably a repetition of the preceding letters by the stonecutter, due to forget- 
ulness. 
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Translation. 


Hail! On the 13th day of the waxing moon in [the month of] Poson, of the 9th (Jit. year after the 8th) 
year of the illustrious King Siri Sanga Bo Sri Bhuvaneka Bahu, Overlord of Tri Sinhala and chief of the nine 
gems, son of the great King Sri Pardkrama Bahu of the Solar race descended from the illustrious Maha Sammata. 
This great King Bhuvaneka Bahu, because the inhabitants of his native district had shown themselves recalcitrant, 
having proceeded from Jayawarddhanapura (K6tté) and having conquered on all sides, arrived at Natigdma 
(Dedigama) in Beligal Koralé. After he had obtained possession of the Four Kéralés, the illustrious king 
remaining here, with the aid of the inhabitants, brought Udarata under the canopy [of his dominion]. When he 
had pacified it; in order to remove the apprehension that, owing to the hostile acts committed by one and all in past 
days, they will meet with contumely [it wasmade known] to all who are refractory, that being already guilty of many 
wrongful acts done by word and by deed against the unity of the Sinhalese [nation], they should not [in future] 
destroy property, or cause it to be destroyed, break or cause others to break orders, and take, or cause others to take 
life, and that when [lands] are given to any one of another village, save to those owning definite property, for the 
villagers will be excluded their ancestral houses and gardens and one amunam extent of paddy land. 

I, Sanhas Tiruwwarahan Vikrama Sinha Adigar, (certify) to the fact that this rock inscription of amnesty was 
made in accordance with the mandate delivered, by the great King Bhuvaneka Bahu, after he had vouchsafed [this 
act of grace] by the power of the three gems, by the power of the Tooth and the Bowl relics, and by the power 
of the guardian gods of the world. 


Kotagama, 
The curious solitary stone slab (5 ft. 7 in. by 2 ft. 8 in. by 7 in.) without a history, found at 


Kotagama vihdre bearing a Tamil inscription, may be assigned (provisionally at least) to about the 
fifteenth century. 

Said to have been brought to the temple premises from a neighbouring patch of high land 
known as Kolahan-godella, itself unconnected with any tradition, the purpose of the inscription 
and the local event, if any, to which it refers, must remain at present an unsolved riddle. 

The four lines are clearly cut, and admit of no doubt as to their reading." 


Text. 
2 


| OR) 
SHED Coun Sorento WT BTL GT 
STOTT UHSUFOS Oodoso ulMis S00 
Curmdsre) 6 Piso soMucre OFrr 


ADIOS BBWS wl_tworsr Sw 


Transcript. 
SETU 
Kankanam verkanninaiyar kiddinur 
Kamar valaippankayakkai mertilatam parittar 
Ponkoli ni sinkainaka rériyanais ser 
Vanuresar tankal madamatar tém 


The inscription can be read as a venpa of four lines 3;— 
SHIECOTLDC Gi -Seir ell Goon IT D-BT A Goi BiTLol aor 
umsué0s-Coahagsio-uiMmssrr OurmQsred-8| or | 
Amosce-rn Autor é-Ce 7 n-aaC ret 
SHIZOT=-LOL-LON ST [or ]-s0. 


Hail! Translation. 


The young women of Anurésar who did not submit (Jit. belong to) Aryan of Sinha city with loud 
lamentations (Jit. great swelling noise) showed [their] bracelets close to the pairs of [their] javelin [like] eyes [and] 
rested [their] forehead marks on [their] lotus [like] wrists (Jit. hands) [covered with] beautiful bangles. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Wijaya Bahu VII. 


The single inscription of this King hitherto discovered is the Dondra slab, dated Saka 1432 
(1510 A.D.), now in the Museum at Colombo.‘ 

Turnour, apparently following the “ Rajavaliya,” ranges Dharma Parakrama Bahu IX. as the 
immediate successor of his father, Vira Pardkrama Béhu VIIL., and Vijaya Bahu VII., of the former, 
his elder brother, making the reigns of the two latter stretch from 1505 to 1527 A.D. and 1527 to 
1534 A.D., respectively.» The “Mahavdnsa” and “ Rajaratnékaraya” do not allude to Dharmma 
Pardkrama Bahu, but record that Vijaya Bahu followed Vira Pardkrama Bahu on the throne.® 


1 Tam indebted to K. 0. B. Kumérakulasinha Mudaliydr, Tamil Tanslator to Government, and to Mr. C. Kailasa- 
pillai for arrangement of the text into the venpd, and for the translation of the inscription. The accompanying lithograph 
is from a photograph. The slab has been sent to the Colombo Museum. 

2 OF g=EI g “May it be well!” 

3 The letters between brackets, not to be found in the original, are necessary for metre and to make sense. 

4 Published by Mr. T. W. Rhys Davids in Journal R. A. S., C. B., 1870-71, pp. 25-8. “It is extremely strange—and 
worthy of all the greater atiention, that this is not the only instance in which such a discrepancy occurs—that in the 
year 1432 of Saka, which is 1510 of our era, the reigning Chakrawarti or Overlord (as given in Turnour’s list) was not 
Sanga Bo Wijaya Bahu, who came to the throne in 1527, but his brother Dharma Parakama Bahu. It can scarcely be 
disputed that unless this discrepancy can be satisfactorily explained away, our present dates must yield to the authority 
of this undoubtedly contemporaneous record.” ; 

5 Epitome, p. 260. The “ Rajavaliya ” compiler’s penchant for “score” reigns is sufficient to throw doubt on his 
chronology of the period. Thus, Vira Parékrama Bahu, 20 years; Dharmma Parékrama Bahu, 20; Vijaya Bahu, 15 ; 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, 20. ; ' Le } 

6 Mahavaysa, XCII. 4 (English tanslation, p. 323); Rajaratnakaraya (ola manuscript, the printed edition being here 


obviously wrong). 
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Turning to inscriptions to solve a “strange historical problem,” the only explanation seems 
found, in the not unlikely synchronous rule of the brothers, both as Chakravartti, or paramount 
lord, over different portions of the Island. 

It is clear from the Dondra stone that Vijaya Bahu VII. assumed regal power in 1505 A.D. : 
it is noless certain from the Kelani inscription that Dharmma Parakrama Bahu TX. commenced to 
reign in 1508 A.D.2. The suggestion seems reasonable “that the assumption of the sovereignty by 
Dharmma Parakrama Bahu at Kotte was disputed by his brother Vijaya Bahu, and that at least - 
for a time, one part of the nation (probably those in the south) acknowledged the latter as sovereign, 
while the rest adhered to his brother.’ 

After the death of Dharmma Parakrama Bahu the throne was offered to Sakkalakala Valabha 
of Udagampola (Siyané Koralé), but declined by him in favour of his half-brother Vijaya Bahu.t 

The three inscriptions of Vijaya Bahu so far met with point to his sway, extending over the 
Four Koralés, as well as the south of the Island. 

Taking 1505 a.D. as the date of Vijaya Bahu’s accession to kingly rule, the Kudagama 
inscription will fall to 1511 A.D., that at Kappagoda to 1518 A.D. 


Kappagoda. 


The inscription is engraved on all four sides of a stone pillar found within the temple premises. 

Side A has 20 lines surmounted by a sun and moon, and divided into three groups of seven, 
eight, and five lines; B, 22 lines with a chakra (?) above; C,9 lines; D, 12.° 

A, B, D probably cover the original sannasa. C is inscribed in letters slightly bolder, and is 
evidently a later confirmation of the first record engraved by Ekanayaka Perumal—the minister 
whose abortive attempt, with Kadure Bandara, to support Vijaya Bahu, in disinheriting his three 
half sons (Bhuvaneka Bahu, Mayadunné, and Rayigam Bandara) cost all three their lives.® 

Kappagoda Vihdré had by this time cast off its ancient name, Brahmanavarrdhana Paya, 
and become a royally endowed temple. 

The letters, like most of the period, being roughly shaped and shallowly cut have suffered 
much from exposure. The veins of quartz running through the gneiss add greatly to the difficulty 
of decipherment. 

By laboriously collating this inscription on the spot with the text of the few other inscrip- 
tions of the time known, it might be possible to arrive at a better reading.’ 


Text. 
ee zi C. 

1. Saw oars 8 1. MBs | 1. @© a0 5 
2. DSe Ay od 2. SSQHS | 2. end da 
3. zwoAe)8o 2. DISS OY | 3. Sse a@ 
4, M@so® easy 4, . OH Hote 4, OD BiDo 
Dd. OB) Dy (@@OMz.0 5. Bda@es? 5. Bost D2 ast 
6. sche oho : DOO ag 6. one ee 
i. G8E8 OOOH reg - 
8. Bad emmdo 8. 80aDSsS 8. MOqWosd,z 
9, Deo wSico) pa 9. Be © 8 9. G1 OH 
10. @@o@O (ded) 10, Sada 
ll. O00 SdsID & tS " BSen 
12. ost 99 ® ee ae 
13. D0Sd6 Ba i - pe 
14. Smonew os a wen ae 
15. 6z@Q20O Wor OG 
16. @@5ad00 Lie Gn 
17. ¢gha® ae 18. 
18. & omonat 19. 
20, RIOD) oT. 

wv 22. 


' The inscription is dated “in the year 1432 of the auspicious, revered, and correct Saka, being the year after the 
4th (sataravannen matu arurudda, i.e., the 5th year) of Sri Saiiga Bo Siri Vijaya B&hu Chakravarti.” Saka 1432 + 


78—5 = 1505 A.D. 


2 Dated “in the ninete 


Chakravartti 


omniscient Goutama Buddha.” 


5 Side D not read. 


’ The condition of the letters debars a reliable impression or photograph being taken. 


°@c¢oa@o (?) 


” Oemnaksmda soc. 


enth year of the reign of his Imperial Majesty Sri Sanghabodhi Sri Parékrama Bahu 
ho ascended the throne of Layk4 in the 2051st year [—-543 = 1508 A.D.] of the era of the 
(Journal R. A. S., C. B., 1871-2, pp. 36-43.) 

*'L, de Soysa. Jd., p. 38; Muller, /.c.. p. 71 (163.) 4 Rajavaliya, see ante, p. 5. 

§ Rajavaliya. 


8 For eS Hdosszado. 


¥ 
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Transcript. 
i A. B. C. 
1. Siri Satiga Bo Sri 1. Kappagoda 1. me kiyana vi 
2. Vijaya Bahu Cha 2. Rdjamaha vi 2. haraya Eka 
3. kravarti suvami va 3. hdraya de 3. ndyaka yam 
4. haseta dasa tu 4. maha sangha 4. ge vidhana 
5. ne vasu (meten 5. yavahase 5. yen mava gat 
6. malgate mafdapa 6. namata 6. bavataVija 
7. upadava meheta res aes a OBE 7. ya Adikara 
i= patie danahntt | §. siddhavana pi 8. Garuda Peru 
9. is kiy) saild _ 9. nisa me ki 9. mélumha 
10. lékheta (res) aah Fours 


11. kota pavatna pa 
12. naté situvi ba 
13. vata Vijaya Stha 


2) | pirive 
13. na mava gan 


, 14. na pinisa 
14. Ekandayaka Pe . P 
15. rumdlumba | 4 kumburu val : 
16. me viharayata 17. 
17. aniyam kala Perey 
18. kikenek 19. 
19. etam sva | 90. 
20. rgga mo | 21. 
22. 
Translation. 
A 


I, Vijaya Sinha Ekandyaka Perumal, (certify) to the fact that in the thirteenth year of [the reign of] the 
overlord, Siri Sangabo Sri Vijaya Bahu, I having had porches (mandapa) constructed for the flower-house (malgeta ) 
of this place, and having given intimation to the people appointed to do service, and convened them at the stone 
inscription, caused them to stand by the existing regulations. If there be any one who by word or deed shall do 
this temple wrong [he shall not enter] into heaven (swarga), [and nirvana (moksha)] .- . - - - + + = 


io 
To the order of the great priesthood of the Rajamaha Viharé at Kappagoda in order to 


acquire merit for the purpose of re-building the pirivena for the aforesaid ‘viharé the fields 
Cc. 
I, Vijaya Adikara Garuda Perumal, (certify) to the fact that this vih4ré was re-built by the order of Ekandyaka. 


Kudagama. 


At Kudagama (Medagoda) Viharé, in the Medamediliya Pattuwa, Kinigoda Kéralé, was 
found a slab very roughly engraved on one side with sun and moon and ten lines of writing, 
very indistinct.1 The record apparently dedicates some high lands to Mottappoliya Kovila :— 


Text. Transcript. 
ci) 
l. [wHwds] GS 1. Rares Sri Vija 
2. [3] Are [2] : ya weeds Pen ; 
3. [el&<9 (Ble 95 4. ete fm) a 
4. [osslog@msddsa & 5. Bae goda Kora 
Dd. [@]OQs8 ome 6. aya bada Motta 
6. €@GaE @OI900 7.  [ppuliye] Kovi 
7. [Sy@ec] ose fg stvaeraeane 
8. [e] (@e)oaez 10. go [de] di kumbu 
9 (OOO) OGn&t 11. Re gala [he] riyé 
10. @©@o[8z]@ aq | 
V1. [o7] HE [Hz ]5eds 
Translation. 


Hail! On the fifteenth day of the waxing (moon) of [the month] I] im the sixth year of Sri Vijaya 
Bahu, [the king] having gone round the high land belonging to the Mottappuliya Kévila in Kindigoda Kéralé, and 
having given the high land [to the Kévila], omitted Kumburugala. 


Dewanagala. 
No. 2, 


Vimala Dharmma Stryya 1. 


From the fact of this inscription being engraved in very modern-looking Sinhalese characters, 
it has been ascribed to the close of the seventeenth century and the reign of Vimala Dharmma 
Suryya II.? (1687-1707). But in this case paleographic evidence is unstable ground, the Sinhalese 
character having suffered very little change since the commencement of the seventeenth century 
or even earlier. 


' The slab has been brought into Kégalla. 

* Already edited for the Journal of R, A. S., C. B., 1887, (Vol. X., pp. 103-5) by B. Gunasekara Mudaliyar, Chief 
Translator to Government. The learned Mudaliyar (whose translation has been here adopted), assigns the inscription to 
Vimala Dharmma Stiryya II. (1687-1707 A.D.) 
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A distinct point in favour of identifying the King mentioned in the gal sannasa with Don 
John Vimala Dharmmd Stryya I. (1592-1627 A.D.) may be gleaned from the “ Rajavaliya.”! 
If “Ratandlankara Terunnansé” was the priest of Devanagala, to whose efforts in inciting the 
people of Four Kéralés to revolt against Raja Suryya Bandara, Don John owed the influence which 
aided in securing him the throne of Kandy, the benefaction would be a natural act of gratitude. 
The inscription is beautifully cut in deep, rounded letters, with a sun and moon united and 
@ near, It records two grants made for the maintenance of the Dewanagala Viharé—one by 
Ratandlankara Terunnanse, who founded it in 1567 A.D., and the other by King Vimala Dharmma 
Suryya. 
Later the temple became a royal benefice under Kirti Sri Raja Sinha (1747-78 a.D.). The 
‘“*Mahavansa”’ records :— 
And when this great and famous king [Kirti Sri Raja Sinha] who loved merit had known, by means of a 
stone inscription that the village Ratanadoni (Ruwandeniya) had belonged aforetime to the Dutiyasela Viharé 


(Devanagala), although it was afterwards separated therefrom, he restored it to that Viharé, and maintained its 
religious services.” 


Text. 


= S 

BAQVOBoOasY o¢68 AMES esd TODS DHaO ESye ASDD smo 
oS GRBSAIB SHOW QoS SCDSNEcems OM CenGst SB @CDNHE &, 

DAODS, BBQs Sd sat Md BO SMITH MDEDWOHSO Fie FO ® 
€8) DYOO 4Qn#sM 0508a gdhods sehnCGdoOal’ ED GOED 6S & OH 
SOEVBO WEB ONSSY SDA SBA SWaIOE DOSS OD OO BSe{OO 
DO EYHM OSHSAU OO F1He_Q omBat omaanstl OHomes Qe 
®D GDEHSHOHST SBCMNSHOIMO SosanIis GHD 8D ocCOnNOE € 
@ wWqe S569 game oF eH O98 BOM BM ds Gddd HOH 
QVeGVWzaT ME omnodat Ed HSBsI OOBAD BSDOOEO deat CAS 
LAGE OM@INO GBIUNIO OOBSAD FROME SO EOs OMSEussswy Fay 
11. MdDOsDO MDOMDs ALO RGSS POEs RBOTIERBHO BHMDs oMOE™| Does @ado 
12. 80 Omn@Kat ©© SHO 4 SESECO qdaest CaCHAsS DE SB 
13. @zSQ EOWA EWIDO FGOONMIOMHHPE BMNSESOES EMO S,Gand 
14. sImngQoDoOS OOMHD Ssia® O€5O OMsOO EBS Oona 6H oOSst 
15. MOOEZO smsd® Hdst eWsio BOND amas. 


—_ 
See ie ae Seer to 


Transcript. 


1. Sri Buddha warshayen dedas eka siya dasawannehi Dharmmayata divi pudé Budu bawa pata 
2. amisa pratipatti pija kota inna Ratandlankara Terasimin visin Devanagala u 
3. da tun bé pihituwé viharayak karaw4 e viharayata Kekulanéwita ela amunu ba 
4, fidaw4 bijuwata démunaka wapasariya aswadda ptjikalabawat dena me Laka raja pemini 
5. Vimala Dharmma Siryya maha rajjuruwan visinut Ruwandeniyeyi yana gama bijuwata 
6. nawa amunaka wapasariyat ita etuluwt godat noyek gahakolat etulu 
7. wa dana lakshanayen salakshanakota sannaspatrayak liyawa ema Dewanagala u 
8. da kerawt viharayata pijakala sedi dena me kiyana pinkamata raja yuvaraja emati 
9. mudaliwarun 4di noyek aya visin me kiyana pinkamwalata awulak uddhara 
10. nayak nokota nokaraw4 me pinkam anumodanwa divya manushya sampat anu 
11. bhawakota tama tama kemati paridden nivan dakinta sitanawa honde. Esé no 
12. sit&é noyek me vihfrayata dipu pidavillata awulak uddharanayak kala ki 
13. kerawt ayek et nam ata maha narakaya Adi satara apéye dukata pemine 
14. nn&hu nam weti. Me kiyana pinkama derata sénéwama daniti. Hpanatat dena me pin 
15. kamwalata sahayawa nivan dakinta sitanawaé yahapati. 


Translation. 


In the year 2110 of the illustrious Buddhist era, Ratandlankéra Terunnansé, who devoted his life to- 
religion and offered material and religious gifts in the hope of attaining Buddhahood, established the Three 
Bédhist on the top of Devanagala, founded a vihare, asweddumised two amunas’ sowing extent of Kekulan- 
éwita by constructing a dam across the stream, and dedicated it to the said viharé. Having come to know this, 
His Majesty Vimala Dharmma Suéryya, who succeeded to the throne of Lanka, caused a sannasa to be written, with 
the usua? characteristic marks of a gift, by which he dedicated to the wihdré built on the said Devanagala nine 
amunas’ sowing extent in the village of Ruvandeniya’ together with the high land appertaining thereto, and 
many trees and shrubs growing thereon. It will be well if kings, sub-kings, ministers, mudaliyars, and many 
others, knowing the above fact, will neither injure or destroy, nor cause to be injured or destroyed, any of these 
meritorious gifts, and if they will be pleased with these meritorious deeds and think of seeking Nirvana, each as he 
likes, after having enjoyed divine and human happiness. If there be any persons who, without thinking so, 
should injure or destroy by word or deed, or cause to be injured or destroyed, the various gifts made to this 
viharé, they will suffer sorrow in the four states of misery commencing with the eight great Naraka.6 The 
above said endowment is known to people of both countries. It will be well if people will bear in mind the terms 
of the above grant, and think of attaining Nirvana by assisting in the (upkeep of the) said meritorious deeds. 


1 See ante, p. 7. 

* Mahavaysa, C. 234, 5. (English Translation, p. 371.) 

* @ae, sedi, a very uncommon word for Q® bawa or D@ waga, “fact.” Perhaps a corruption of the Tamil cheyti, 
scydt, “news,” “ deed,” “occurrence.” (B. Gunasékara.) 

* Three Bédhis :—(a@) Monuments, such as dégabas, erected in memory of Buddha, where his relics are said to be 
deposited. (b) The Bé-tree (Ficus religiosa) and other things used by him in his lifetime. (¢c) Things erected in memory 
of his person, such as his images. (B. Gunasékara.) 

> Ruvandeniya, a village in the Meda Pattuwa of Galboda Kéralé. 


° Hell, state of irrational beings, of hobgoblins or departed spirits, and of Asuras, or Titans, enemies of the gods. 
(B. Gunasékara.) . 
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EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES. 
Pondape. 
In the Tunpaldta Pattuwa of the Paranakuru Koralé. The small Pondape temple nestles 


below Ambalakanda, with a purling mountain stream hard by. Not far distant higher up the 
ela is Gurugal-lena, a cave bearing a short inscription, adjoining a rocky pool. 

The slab (3 ft. by 2 ft.) bearing the inscription of six lines is built into the terrace of the 
bé-maluwa, It is dated 2306 a.B. = 1763 A.D. :— 


ON Pare eo 


Text. Transcript. 
BQ@ OBacse! E683 oS Sri Buddha varshayen dedas tunsi 
BS MPOrdEd 1193 OBO ya havaruddata pemini varshaye 
BE 6O,8 ONS) Gone GB hidi dageb mahabo sripaéda prati 
, 


at ihren cae 


@o nen? Gexsaes HawAlGar @ migraha uposathagaradiyen 
SIDIOS QESOHOIOS HN O6I5) 
BagatId shard.’ 0& ge@dea. 


Pondapé Mudiyanselagé Indrajoti 
bhikshunta sarddhavantayan ekva pudamuva 


lor] 


Translation. 


Inthe year of Buddha 2306 we, the faithful, conjointly dedicate to Potidapé Mudiyanselagé Indrajoti 


Bhikku, the digaba, the bé-tree (maha-bé), Buddha’s foot-print (sri-pdda), the image-house (pratimdgriha), the 
confession hall (uwpdsathagara), &c. 


Selawa. 
This is quite a modern inscription dated as late as 2349 A.B. (1806 A.D.)—probably the last stone 


grant engraved under Sinhalese Kings. The large slab (10 ft. 2in. by 4ft.2 in.) on which it is carved 
is now built into the outer wall of the viharé. The subject of the inscription is the restoration 


of the 


temple by Moratota Unnansé with the support of the last king of Kandy, Sri Vikrama Raja 


Sinha (1798-1815 A.D.). 


SU SO 8S be 


glk ext. 


DBZ Hod MdosdosSHIDoalIg ed 

ExeMscdea GBmOQAGOMAAGGVD DYCQ uw FAQ 

BASBASHD DOSCOLE,WDOGIOMD) G@*MBsOsKB ASB 

HINO. HQaoIgqsy O@OD sha GABMAS@OOsS Mo BOO SHE 

BS WISOOS’ FN snK}PSVANSDIOES SH SWOHH.Mm OOD DOCG, DYNO 
DAIOMBNOSO ¢€ 

DDVOWDrIDQMIGSHABSOOSY AISQI7MGODISHA) FWSM HSwSUIS Han HBODDED 
O88 ADHWiME COMM «cH 

EDORDIOSD? OQISOSND DOSKA"AD aAizemnsidnsodd SKI wm _ BAW Boast 
66483 DIBA OCSLOODNDS OOD SM 

SMEDITNIGO SOTOHD OBHN HAG DA OG Ss HOD) QYOnSGHanS sdsy Bae 
SemdSWDsIsIMSO emgage San 

8a ©E@ O49 GES Di GOtNIO @SIQ) GRHA"S BOD wm GENS IAIO OOOSMAHQOH 
5ECOMES QPanssemMNddod 

5! BAD DWOQ UI _ GQDO iw BI AQ ASHow a¢SeD: PGs NOAHINAI ow AMdganeE 
MOSHE OOO Hendon QcBSoi gHta "mrad & 

OAD Beas! JB On wwad gosBSTasY OOO SMSO BDiP9HD"RSEBS 
COONEE ENBESST SOMAORE DOKSERS HC 

OPFODMNHUEE BASEBSD MAGVOE & © GMSCOD:QODO G1 HET OmMvVOHOHDH 
ADOODIS GiQEd QGWMASE DTDHMNS GOH | 

OCAH® BSBHCGDOoMoOCHA Def emnmnd Mave omMdsrng B€omBoasisooe a< 
DENOSDQHOD QOMWDz{ONS) OHINOANDS Def EIDGum aw o® 

BOSS DHOr OMIWOSGEO BGEMSDEG OOO SmMdQndu.m GEOOADDOSB Bear 
DA OODIS O49 DOM MADD OMMmMmanenGaod GuampnBex"® sows 

BODO OQ BMSMNMDNDMNS €D DUHSO” GOermMmBsis Banas DdDosxd 
SBM BDBDOANHAD QsyoS” eVssw) ossvaDoo@ 

MBB2D BdOD¥—IOGVSOSB wm BoA = BMOCsOVDOWMOHO  Gh0EsO” Sap 
BEI) DAHOSLOVIHD WSNDHENO ¢HMNsOVeE 

1 B5OG @HOGODLEE GST DiOPDHEOE GOOGHDS ST .m._GVWOBOSSH GEG Ha 
Bo OQaISEDAOD Dass DS O8O588 DIOGHEE AE? OGWDAA 

BDO BED. MOo GWesxsso%@ GED. SE*% eco HAS QAOMDL: DHOSOM 
NOS Bem SHONBS alest ad ogSsi GBNNHMgSeIs@r” 

& DAV DMeacgg OOsodsyoOst A~mUMdeaTSoOsS GH: SSSI omonenast OH 
OUND GSEOHDHS HoMmSsas Aesl aq HBdsy @AOMAGQ usm 


-~ 


' It is to be noted that throughout this inscription the anuswara has been wrongly used for the dental 7. 


2 for @ae® ° for @DrIANHvsd ‘ The inscription at Alutviharé is dated five years earlier, 2344 A.B. 

> for G6n8 4 for @E&,O | ' for S100 | *% for B@ 

§ | gad ; 12, GBeawmand 68, BewaQeer 4, Bio Do 

7, OE 13, QrOOes bate ¥ COABBI6A *. 4, ee? 

8 5 2a 14 ‘3 RR® | 20 . eOQage 26 + A> 

9 1, CDIOBVOGAD 6 Made 2, ewan a 7 |, iG snad yes A@> 
0 |, DSema 6, FOS no | ? 4 hOEmMS) 
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Transcript. 


1. Svasti sri sarahara pavara pavitra mitra gétra sara 
2. dindu kunda chandrik4 pratibhé murtti matu kirtti prabandha bandhuravi—utum— 
3. Kirtti Sri Raja Sinha narendréttamayéno Sri Lanka dvipayehi rajja sri pada 
4. praptave sunbun chaityasthanddiya prakratikirimen ha abhinava viharadi 
5. ya karavimenda jinasdsanaébhivraddhi varddhanaya karavadaérana samayehi—mema narendréttamayaénan 
vahanséta a 
6. rttha dhamméanus4sanikirimen rajagurubhavopagata Anunayaka thandntara prapta tripitaka dharmma- 
yehi bahusrutadi naikavarnna 
7. skhandhopeta Moratota Dharmmaskhandha yatindrayananvahansé visin—Sri Buddha varshayen dedas 
tunsiya devisi vannehi mema viha 
8. ra karmméntayata patan gena lena etula tubi gal pas harava bhtimydérambhayehi patan siyalu 
vihérakarmmantayata daha ata das eka 
9. siya desataka deya veyakota netré pratisthakara nimava—sri sara virajita vairibhakumbha vidaranédara 
mragendrataradhirabi 
10. ra vikramanvitavi—utum—Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha devisvamiduruvananvahanséta oppukala tenedi mema 
viharayehi pudasirit avichchinnava pa 
11. vatvana pinisat ehi vasana sanghayéta pratya pinisat mema viharayata negenahira digin Daluggalada 
dakunu digin Rahalagalada batahiradigin Ela 
12. malpotaelada uturudigin Pantibigala ha me satara méimata etulat goda mada gevatu gahakola etuluva 
Salava gramayada Ganhata Palaté 
13. Debajjama Kitulvattedeniya biju dahahatara lasada polwattada Kindigoda Kéralé bada Walgam Pattuvé 
Tluktenné Bégaha kumbura biju amunada—yana me 
14. ki gan kumburu goda valpita pudakaravadara mema viharalabhaya—Tripitaka Dharmmayehi bahusrutavi 
Moratota Dhammakkhandé mahandyaka samingé sissyanusisya parampa 
15. ravata matu sdsanéntarddhinaya dakva svastirava pavatna pinisa silalékhanaya karavannéyayi—sakala na- 
garaiiga sri samurddhi sampanna Senkhanda Sai 
16. l&bhidhana ‘Srivarddhanapurapravarayehi—sarvalankéra mangalya mandapottunga dhavalyadhapatrabhi 
sajjita svarnna vara sinhasana mastaka praptava amatyamandala 
17. ya pirivaré Sakradevendralilayen vedahinda vadéla mehevarin—Sri Buddha varshayen dedas_ tunsiya 
ekunpanas vana Nakshaya nam varshayehi karana lada silalékhanayayi 
18. “Tinanvayadiva katthan puppanva yadiva palan yo hare Buddhabhogasma mahapeto bhavissati”—yanuheyin 
Budun satu deyin trina kashta pushpha pala 
19. di svalpa m4tradekudu vanchdvenvat balatkarayenvat peheramin gatkenek mahapétava upadiveyayi 
kiheyin Budun satu kisivak nogata yutu— 


Translation. 


Hail! the shedder of prosperity, of pure and noble Solar race, whose resplendent body resembles the young 
summer moon, jasmine flowers, and the beams of the moon, who floats on [the waves of] ceaselessfame. The exalted 
King Kirti Sri Raja Sinha, after he had ascended the throne in the illustrious Island of Lanka, was engaged in 
greatly benefiting the Buddhist religion by erecting new vihdrés, &c., and repairing dilapidated chaityas, &c. 
At this period the venerable Moratota Dharmaskandha Thera, who, by advising the king both in religious and 
secular affairs, has acquired the position of Raja Guru, who has attained to the office of Anundyaka, and 
mastered various branches of learning, such as proficiency in the doctrines of the Tripitaka, &c., began the work 
of [re-building] this viharé in the year of Buddha 2322 [1779 s.p.]. He, having incurred expenditure to the 
amount of 18,162 from the commencement of preparing the site (by taking out the stones and earth which were in 
the cave) to the completion of the whole work, concluded with the nétra-pinkama, submitted the matter to the 
exalted Sri Vikkrama Raja Sinha, who shines in fulness of wealth, who has the all-conquering form and terrific 
strength of the king of beasts [the lion] in splitting the foreheads of his elephant-like enemies. 

Thereupon the king, both for the purpose of continuing without intermission the customary oblations to this 
viharé, and to provide for the requirements of the priests residing therein, dedicated to it all the high and low 
lands, including the houses, gardens, trees, and plants of the village Selawa (bounded on the east by Daluggala, on 
the south by Rahalagala, on the west by Elamalpota-ela, and on the north by Pan-tibu-gala), the cocoanut garden 
and 14 lahas in sowing extent of Kitulwattadeniya at Debajjama in Gan-hata-paldta, one amunam in sowing extent 
. of the field Bogahakumbura of Dluktenna in Walgam Pattuwa of Kindigoda Kéralé. These aforesaid villages, paddy 
fields, and lands wered edicated to the said viharé uncleared, and in order that this benefaction to the vihére may, 
in future, till the extinction of the Buddhist religion, continue to be inherited by pupillary succession of the Maha 
Nayaka priest Moratota Dhammakkhandha, who is fully conversant with the Tripitaka doctrines, this rock inscription 
was caused to be engraved. 

This is the rock inscription cut in the year Naksha of the era of Sri Buddha 2349, by orders given, at the 
fortunate chief city (Siriwardhanapura), named Senkadagala, by the king, seated like unto Sakra, the chief of the 
gods, surrounded by his ministers, on the noble golden Lion throne placed in a superbly ornamented hall, with the 
white chatra raised above. 


BEHD) CEDIDA GEM .Oa GEDIO Ro 
OMANOGSQA GIMHEPDs ODMOsody Hass 
Tinanw4 yadiwa katthan pupphanwé yadiwé phalan 
Yoha ré Buddha bhégasmé mahapét6 bhawissati 


That is, if one were to take out of what pertains unto the Buddha aught by fraud or by force, however little 
it be, whether grass, wood, flowers, fruits, &c., he would be born a great preta. As itis so said, it is not right to 
appropriate any property of the Buddha. 
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SANNAS, 


—— 


Sannas, or royal grants, engraved on copper-plates—occasionally on gold and silver—or written 
‘on olas, were issued by Sinhalese kings, either to religious bodies, individual priestsand laymen, usually 
“to obtain merit” in accordance with Buddhistic dogma, or in acknowledgment of particular 
services rendered to the State. These grants frequently bear the royal sign 8 ($77), as a guarantee 
of their authority, and not infrequently other emblems significant of perpetuity. se 

The issue of these sannas dates back certainly to the fourteenth century, and in all probability 
much earlier. From the seventeenth century onwards they become more numerous; and during the 
eighteenth century would seem to have been bestowed so freely as in a great degree to discount their 
special value and importance, , 

Sannas were engraved at the royal charge by a branch of the Abharana Pattale,! or “ Smiths’ 
Guild.” When ready for delivery, the grantees were occasionally summoned to court, and 
the sannas handed to them in person ; more often they received them indirectly through the Adigars. 

It is uncertain whether any register of these grants was kept at Court—certainly not as a 
check on forgery, as no one would dare to approach the king or his ministers with a spurious 
document, on pain of instant death in the event of discovery. Forgery of sannas, like many another 
enterprise, sprung into existence only after the European occupation of the Island. 

A list is appended of all sannas that have come under notice in the Kégalla District. From 
these atypical selection, representing different periods, has been made, and dealt with in extenso :— 


1 Ganegoda 7 ( Bhuvaneka Bahu V., in 1397 A.D. 

2 Beligala Vihare Sri Parakrama Bahu VL, in 1415 A.D. 
3 Devundara Dewale? | Vijaya Bahu VIL., in 1516 a.p. 

4 Medagoda Dewale } sannasa granted by 4 Raja Sinha I., in 1578-9 a.p. 

5 Mangalagama | Raja Sinha IT., in 1644 a.p. 

6 Getaberiya | Kirtti Sri Raja Sinha, in 1760 A.D. 

7 Molligoda J LSri Vikrama Raja Sinha, in 1813 a.D. 


FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


1. Ganegoda Sannasa, 
Bhuvanéka Bahu V. 


Copper-plate, 154 in. by 243 in. by ;4; in. in thickness ; smoothed to receive the writing. No 
‘ornamental border or inlaying. Letters bold and deeply cut between thinly-drawn lines, with 
plain margins, left (12 in.), right (42 in.). Side A, seven lines of writing, with bolder e® in left 
top corner; side B, also seven lines, «3 large, to left. The sannasa is dated “the year following the 
25th” (i.e., 26th) “of Srimat Siri Sanga Bo Sri Sakalakala Sahitya Pandita Bhuvanaika Bahu.” 

This is the earliest tamba sannasa brought to light in Ceylon. It was obtained almost 
accidentally. Whilst engaged in examining the spurious inscription on the displaced stone lintel 
of the ruined temple at Ganégoda,’ a villager casually let fall that an old copper grant, which no 
‘one could read, had been in his family for generations. He produced the sannasa next day, and 
stated that it had never been registered, as no claim was based on it, and its only value in his 
eyes was as an ancient heirloom. 

There would seem to be no fair reason for doubting the genuineness of this sannasa, even 
were it the sole grant of this king known. The character of the writing and the style of the 
contents comport well with inscriptions of the period. But the existence of a second sannasa,* 
dated the 29th year of “Srimat Siri Sanga Bo Sri Bhuvanaika Bahu,” and also issued from 
« Jayavardhana Kotte,’ places the authenticity of both almost beyond question. The chances of 
two independent forgeries strongly supporting each other are too remote to be seriously considered. 

At first blush, tested merely by hitherto accepted historical evidence, these sannas would 
perhaps stand condemned. The “ Mahavansa” and “ Naréndracharitawalokanapradipikava ’* 
alone give the length of Bhuvanéka Bahu V.’s reign, limiting it to twenty years. 

There is, however, good ground for mistrusting the ‘“ Mahavansa” here. From some cause or 
other the period between Bhuvanéka Bahu IV.’s reign and the accession of Parakrama Bahu VI.— 
more than half a century, covering the reigns of at least five kings—is treated in that record 
with surprising brevity. ; 

Indeed, regarding the events which marked the later half of the fourteenth and opening years 
of the fifteenth centuries—a troublous time of internal religious ferment, of foreign invasion, and 
civil disruption—all “the native historians are more than usually obscure.” Until more light is let in, 
the tangled web of Ceylon history during these years cannot be satisfactorily unravelled. A few 
inscriptions, the pages of the valuable contemporary record, the “ Nikaya Sangrahava,” supple- 
mented by the “ Rajavaliya,” and one or two minor references in other works, combined with 


1 There were several classes of “smiths” scattered in different districts, all closely related :—Abdharana pattale 
(guild of gold and silversmiths) ; Rankadw pattale (sword makers) ; Otunu pattale (makers of the Crown); Sinhdsana 
pattale (makers of the throne) ; Stttarw (painters and lapidaries) ; Madawala pattale. Cf. D. Cy Kandy, 34,396. 

~ 2 This sannasa in reality belongs to the Southern Province. It is, however, inserted to better complete the 
periodical series, and in connection with the Kappagoda and Kudagama inscriptions of Vijaya Bahu VII. 

3 Vide ante, p. 33. 

* Copper pire ; 114 in. by 22 in.; smoothed ; plain. Letters boldly cut, with plain margins left and right. 
Side A: seven lines; sun and moon to left of writing. Side B: seven lines, with ain left margin. A false claim 
was made upon this sannasa, and it has been impounded at the Colombo Kachchéri. The genuineness of the sannasa itself 
was also questioned at the time upon the only evidence then forthcoming. 

5 “Mahavansa, xci. 13 (English Translation, p. 320). The “ Naréndracharitawalékanapradipikava” (ola MS.) 
deserves to be better known. Composed by Yatanwala Théra at the request of Sir E. Barnes, it deals with the history 
of Ceylon down to the English occupation, and whilst following the “Mahavaysa” generally helps to explain many 


doubtful points. 
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the scanty allusions of Chinese writers, furnish the only reliable data at present available. These 
are summarised below :— 


A.D. 
1344 ... Accession of Bhuvanéka Bahu IV.! 
1347... Lankatilaka and (?) Gadalddeniya Viharés completed. 


... Accession of Parakrama Bahu V.? 
1356 .... Accession of Vikrama Bahu III.’ 


1359 ... Gadalddeniya inscription ; third year of Vikrama Bahu III.4 

1360 ... Gampola inscription ; fourth year of Vikrama Bahu II1.° 

1364 ... Gadaladeniya inscription ; eighth year of Vikrama Bahu III.® 

1369... Convocation of Buddhist priests, under Dharmmakirtti the Elder, called together 
by the minister Alagakkonara (1912 A.B.).7 

1371... Accession of Bhuvaneka Bahu V.* 

1382... “Attanagaluvansa,” translated into Sinhalese at the desire of Satru Sinha Kunjara 


(Commander-in-Chief), Artthanayaka (Minister), and his brother Alakésvaraya 
(Prime Minister). Bhuvanéka Bahu V. reigning.° 

1386 .... Harmony of Convocation of 1369 A.D., broken. Bhuvanéka Bahu V. reigning, 
fifteenth year.! 

1391... ViraBahu (Vijaya Bahu VI.) Epa, succeeds. Bhuvanéka Bahu V. alive, twentieth 


year. . 
1396... Second Convocation, under Dharmmakirtti the Younger.” 
1397 .... Sannasa, twenty-sixth year of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. 
1400... Sannasa, twenty-ninth year of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. 
1405 ... Ching Ho, Chinese General, plundered by “ A-/éea-ko-nae-wurh ” (Alagakkonara).'* 
1408 .... Capture and deportation of the Ceylon king (Vijaya Bahu VI.) 
1412 ... Captives released by the Chinese. Seay-pa-nae-na, “the wisest of the family,” 


appointed vassal king; afterwards styled ‘“ Pu-la-ko-ma Bazah La-cha” 
(Pardkrama Bahu.)! 
1415... Accession of Sri Parakrama Bahu VI." 


The one name that stands out prominently against the haze of the history of the time is that of 
Alagakkénard or Alakesvaraya—probably the mere cognomen of a powerful gétra of Dravidian 
stock, rich, highborn, and talented, tracing descent from the Girivansa of Vengi in Southern India." 

The minister “Conar,” whom Ibn Battita mistook for the king (Bhuvanéka Bahu IV.) when 
passing through “Condcar” (Kurunégala) in 1344 a.p.18—“the mighty prince of great wisdom, 
Alagakkonara by name,” who quitted Péradeniya to found Kétté during the reign of Vikrama 
Bahu IIL.,!° and the stout opposer of the Chinese and ariya Chakravartti, the Jaffna ruler,between 
1405 and 1410,2°—doubtless particularise different members of a clan which for fifty years and 
more virtually swayed the destinies of the Island. 

Two hypotheses present themselves as explanatory of the connection of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. 
with these sannas of 1397 and 1400 A.D. 

(i.) After the building and occupation of “ Jayavarddhana K6étté” and “ Rayigam-nuvara,””! 
the minister Alagakkéndra of the day may gradually have acquired sufficient influence on the 
geabord to make himself independent of Bhuvanéka Bahu reigning at Gampola. He, or a younger 
relative of the name, throwing off all allegiance ultimately, may then have usurped the title of his 
quondam suzerain. 

Some colour is given to this view by the “Mahavansa:” “And this man [ Alagakkonara | 
became king in that city [Kétté] by the name of Bhuvanéka Bahu V."** — But the assertion is quite 
unsupported even by the “ Naréndracharitéwalokanapradipikava,” and is indirectly negatived by the 
“ Rajavaliya ” narrative. 

(ii.) Bhuvanéka Bihu may have permitted his uterine brother Vira Bahu (Vijaya Bahu VI.) 
to occupy the throne at Kétté (where he had possibly resided as Epa prior to his installation as 
Raja in 1391 A.D.), all edicts continuing to issue in the name of the former. 

This latter supposition on present evidence appears perhaps the most likely solution of a 
curious historical problem, rendered additionally difficult owing to the general vagueness and 
well-nigh hopeless contradictions which characterise the few shreds of information available for 
collation regarding the reigns of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. and Vijaya Bahu VI. 


' Lankatilaka and Godalddeniya rock inscriptions, dated “the third year of Bhuvanéka Bahu [IV.], 
who ascended the throne of Lank4 in the 1266th year of the illustrious Saka” [1266 + 78 = 1344 A.D. + 3 = 1347 
A.D.]. The “ Mahdvansa and “ Nikaya Sangrahava’’ place the fourth year of Bhuvanéka Bahu’s reign in 1894 A.B. 
Therefore 1894—4 —1890 A.B. — 1347 A.D., date of accession. The “Raja Ratnikaraya” gives 1896 A.B., which works 
out to 1349 A.D. 

2 Turnour gives 1351 A.D. 

3 Deduced from the Gampola (Vigulawatta) inscription. Vide ante, p. 78. 

4 Unpublished rock inscription. 

> Vide ante, p. 78. 

® Unpublished rock inscription, 13 lines. 

7“ Nikéya Sangrahava,” loc. cit., p. 28. 

8 Deduced from “ Nikéya Sangrahava.” See Note 12. 

* “Attanagaluvansa ” (Alwis’ edition), Preface, clxxiv., and Sinhalese sanne, p. 47. 

0 “ Nikéya Sangrahava,” loc. cit. 

M Id.,-p. 30. 

ad £7, 

‘8 Tennent, Ceylon, Vol. I., pp. 416-7, 622-4, 628, and the Chinese authorities quoted; Beal. “ Buddhist Records of 
the Western World,” Vol. II., pp. 246, 282. : 

14 

© 7a 

6 Vide ante, p. 81. 

uv “ Attanagaluvansa,” loc. cit. Rajaratnakaraya ; Nikaya Sangrahava. 

8 Journ. R. A. 8. (C.B.) Extra No., 1882, p. 42, Note 7. 

” “ Mah4vansa,” xci., 3-7. (English translation, p. 320.) 

2 Tennent; Beal; loc. cit. 

2 “Méyuru Sandésaya,” stanzas 46-65 ; Rajavaliya. 

2 “Mahdvansa,” xci., 9. (English translation, p. 320.) 
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Photo Lith: Surveyor Generals Office Colombo, W°2 1/02. 
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With Vijaya Bahu reigning at Kétté and the minister Alagakkéndra located at Rayigam- 
nuwara, the story of the Chinese invasion in 1408, the attempted decoy of the enemy by Alagak- 
kénara (met by the “ dexterous movement” of Ching-Ho, which resulted in the capture and sack 
of “the capital,” K6tté), and the deportation of the king (Vijaya Bahu) and his retinue, would be 
naturally explained. ‘As there was (then) no king in Ceylon,” says the “Rajavaliya,” “the 
minister Alagakkénara resided at Rayigam;nuwara, and the nephew of Pardkrama Bahu [Bhuvanéka 
Bahu V.] at Gampola.” The inroad of Ariya Chakravartti, shortly ensued, and Bhuvanéka Bahu 
deserting Gampola fled for protection to Alagakkonara at Rayigama. The Tamils being routed, 
Bhuvanéka Bahu desired to return to rule at Gampola, but his whilom subjects would have none of 
their pusillanimous ex-king, who thenceforth disappears from history.! 

Alagakkénara, now supreme, would be likely to dispute the restoration of the captive king 
and the advent to the throne of a prince under vassalage to China. The true circumstances which 
led up to the death of Alagakkdénara and the coronation of Sri Pardkrama Béhu VI. may well have 
been totally ignored, under the plausible romance of the young prince’s concealment in the Four 
Koralés,! by Sinhalese chroniclers anxious to eliminate from the national annals much of the 
disgrace of a foreign conquest. 

The decipherment of the original text of the sannasa presents considerable difficulty in 
places, owing to the vagaries of an engraver not familiar with the Sinhalese language or letters,? and 
used to employ arunning hand. Reading between the lines it is easy to trace the Tamil or Malabar 
cursive style struggling with a rounded character, still unmastered. The Beligala sannasa 
displays another phase of this literary bastardism no less marked. 

The sannasa grants to a certain “ Madiyappuli Arachchiya”’ and his descendants the village 
“‘ Valatura,” a name not now found within the borders of the Kégalla District. But adjoining 
‘Gafiegoda is Alawatura. By metathesis Valatura might become Lavatura, and thence by agam 
or augmentation Alawatura, the form the village name had assumed when the “Viharé Asna” was 


compiled. Text 
oe) - 
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Transcript. 


Se Ss ee ee. ae 


Sawa ‘ 
1. Swasti Sri Vaivaswata Manu sankhydta Mah4 Sammata parampardnuydta Stryayawansdtbhita 
Sumitra r4ja putra pawitra gétrabhi 


2. jéta maha rajadhirdja Trisinhdladhiswara nawaratnadhipati Srimat Siri Saiga Bo Sri Sakalakala Sahitya 
Paidi 

3. ta Bhuwanaika Bahu, Chakrawartti swiminwdhanséta paswisi tennen matu awurudu wesaga pura Vi 

4.. séniya Madiy4ppuli Arachchiy4 Bhuwanaika Bahu Maha Rajjuruwanwahanségé (adahastu) ni(yawa)ta 
dukge 

5. na siti nisd (velpita) 4sannaye Walaturaya yana gama mekunta sitaé wadalen mema gamata him negena 
harin Pet 

6. tdpanikkiy4gé owita ima hd dakunu digin Kemeni(kada) ima ha basné hirin Perumdpanikkiyagé kumburé 
ima 

7. hA basna4 hirin Pélakuttimananndgé tatté lida ima g4 meki satara méhimata etulatvi gama mudala ge watu 

1 © Rajavaliya,” 

2 For instance, O is written for D; @ form; @ for G; half nasals are omitted, &c. 

’ Original has half nasal (Saniiaka) with &. 

4 DoOwBsEgn. 9 EQOd6sd.(?) _ Legodes G@ ods). 19 NOD. 

5 Boa @. ” DsiosIGeg® &. ® 6605q50. 0 2p. 

5S Qaansy. 1 ssdg06. 16 @d. 1 QHDO. 

7? eemeda. 2 OanSand. 7 Qie@asd. (?) 

§ DOD MBS SI. 8 g@(eeemune- 8 FpOMODsy TOOTOSI. 
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sti B. 

8. gasa kola kumburu owiti wal wili etuluwé siyallama Jayawarddhana purapprawarayehi wichitra 
chitra kita madapayehi 

9. makara torana (dhawaldta) patrayen samalankrité4wi sinhdsanayehi ematigand piriwar4 dewendra lilawen 
wedahindage[na | . 

10. Walatureyayi yana gama Maniya(p)puli Arachchiy4gé daru munumburu paramprarawata chandrarkkayé- 
yiwa swasthirawa pawa 

11. tind panatatat anikut Kéralaya karannan Atukoralayan yana(chha)tra séw4 balayan ettalayan (assala)yan 

12. gonbaddan dawaweddan efidérayin baluwaddan Adiwt kawarata rupikonakungeyiwat atanattuwak bahé wi 

13. dhanayak nokiyana nokarana niydyen niyomakota tamba pa[ta]k dennéyayi wad4la mehewa 

14. rin me sanhas tamra pattraya liya dun batama Sanhas Tirwwarahan Perumdlumha 


Translation. 

Hail! On the fifth day of the waxing moon of Vesak, in the year succeeding the 25th year (é.¢., 26th) of 
the illustrious overlord Siri Satiga Bo Sri Sakalakalé Sahitya Pandita Bhuwanaika Bahu, the chief of the nine-gems, 
lord of Tri Sinhala and king of kings, who is nobly descended from the pure race of the descendants of king 
Sumitra, born of the solar race that came from the lineage of Mah4-Sammata called the illustrious Vaivaswata Manu. 

Whereas Madiyd4ppuli Arachchiya had taken pains and carried out the wishes of the great king Bhuwanaika 
Bahu, the village Valaturaya, hard by the range of paddy fields,! the limits whereof are on the east dwita land 
belonging to Pettépanikkiy4 ; onthe south, Kemenikada; on the west, the paddy field belonging to Perum4-panikkiy4; 
and on the west (north) the well appertaining to the garden of Palakutti Mananné, all within the aforesaid four 
boundaries, was granted to him including the revenue of the village (?) houses and gardens, trees and plants, 
fields and meadows, jungles and marshy grounds. 

His Majesty, while seated like unto the chief of gods (Sakra), in the midst of the assembly of ministers, on his 
lion-throne, which was decorated with the white chatra and makara torana, and placed in the mandapa, adorned 
with colours variously painted, at the chief city of Jayawardhanapura, delivered the mandate that a copper sannasa 
be given, setting forth that the village Valatura be held permanently, so long as sun and moon endure, by 
Maniyappuli Arachchiya’s children, grandchildren, and their descendants, and that no order endangering the grant 
be made or executed at the instance of enemies, whoever they may be ; the chiefs of other Kéralés, of men of minor 
Kéralés (?), such as royal chatra-bearers, elephant-keepers, horse-keepers, keepers of draught cattle, hunters (?), 
rearers of cattle (?), and dog-keepers (?). 

In accordance therewith I, Sanhas Tiruwarahan Perumdl, have written and granted this copper sannas patra. 


2.—Beligala Sannasa. 
Sri Parékrama Bahu VI. 


Copper-plate, 15 in. by 23 in. by 34, in.; smoothed ; plain; letters vary in size and are less 
carefully incised than in the Ganégoda sannasa. Side A, seven lines—first four with moon at left 
top corner and @ below it, last three upside down; a dog engraved diagonally in right bottom 
corner. Side B, eight lines ; first three regular with plain circle (sun symbol) to left, remaining 
lines upside down; a crow diagonally cut on right. Sannasa dated at “ Jayavardhana Kétté” 
in 1958 a.B. (1415 A.D.), the reigning king being styled thereon “ Sri Sangha Bo Sri Prakrama 
Bhahu.” 

The sannasa belongs to the Beligala viharé, and is unregistered. It is the only professed 
copper grant of Parakrama Bahu VI. discovered. 

Unique in its erratic arrangement of the writing, its engravings of dog and crow, and not 
least in the forced effort at a high style by persistent aspiration of simple letters, the sannasa yet 
bears on its face evidence of its genuineness despite—or rather by very virtue of—its reckless 
orthography and fantastic execution. 

The grant is signed by “ Gampola Perumal.” The form of the letters shows only so much 
variance from that in vogue at this period as might be expected from a native of South 
India, ill acquainted with Sinhalese literature and unable to lay aside Dravidian reduplication and. 
phonetic laws, yet striving after effect by the misuse of maha-prana akuru (aspirates). Brahminical 
influence had already made itself felt at the court of successive Sinhalese Kings, notably Vijaya 
Bahu VI.,? and his son did not fail to enlist the support of the many gotras settled in Ceylon. 

The hold thus obtained at K6tté can be traced onwards till the advent and growing power of 
the Portuguese gradually drove the “Brahmins” inland to the more congenial court of Sitawaka 
and its apostate ruler Raja Sinha I. 

Of the domain of “Beligala-nuvara,” dating at least from the days of Vijaya Bahu III. 
(1240-1267)*, the purview in all probability comprised in the 15th century the whole of the present 
Four Koralés extending even into Bulatgama.® 
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' Exactly applies at this day to the village Alawatura with its fine tract of paddy land. Vide ante, p. 33. 
* Nikaya Sangrahava, p. 29. 

* See the Kudumirisa inscription of Parakrama Bahu VI. (Journ. R.A.S., C.B., Vol. X., No. 34, 1887). 

‘ Vide ante, p. 25 

> See the Pepiliydna inscription of Paraékrama Bahu VI. (Journ. R. A. S., C.B., Vol. VIL, No. 25, 1882). 
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Transcript. 
A. 


1. Swastis Sri Vayiwaswata Manu sankhyatadhautala lalita Mah4sammata Hérahi r4jakula paranpardnuydta 
walbhava Sirya wansotbhita Somi 

t&é rajaputira pawitra ghoéttrabhijata Tri Somat Sri Sagha Bo Sri Prakrama Bhdhu Chakra- 
wartiswamiwahanségé Ja [ya] warddhana K6 

ttayehi wedhahifida vadha hala karunawayem ha Belighalanuwara isténayehi dewiyange waramin pat 

tr4 ditu pihithiyaha ema istanaye otpilima geyak karaw4 hitipilima geyak karaw4 néttra manghalla 

pujawat pirit bhana desandwat karantha yedu [na] ha Siyané Kéralé Meda Pattuwe Kah4 

bilihena Seydipperuma Térdsaminta dharmma désandwa karantha yedunahé Sendipperuma Bhandhdrata 
maha ka 

runéwayemma Dorakada asna kiyantha yedundha e pirit bana désandwa antimakota é i 


B. 


8. stanayehi pudapawatinta gankotuwak kadainkara deptha yedunaha negena iren Makulugat dolah4 uturey 
a oya 

9. ha basna iren Bisé-ella hé gini konin Pitakanda ha é gankotuwe gihiwa hiti ayata muladheniwa mema 
Bandhérata ema istainaye 

10. wedakarawantha yeduntha Varana Veramunaya Rdjamahdwihdraya Beligala me isténa hatara pujaékara 
dewanuwat nayaka 

11. padawiya Sendipperumu Terasdminta dewd wadhahalawamha ira handa pawatind tek ohugé daru munu- 
purantha sapghaparanpa 

12. rdwat gihiparaypardwat diwunu karaptha yedundhé Mahisammata patay mage Strya wansayep 
pewatha ena pinwat uttama 

13. keneknam mema sri sannasa akandakarantha epdya nata bhun karagtha thelakala kenek etnam mema 
kavuda balla 

14, jamme upadigtha ohughe praneta yedenawa ete. Sri Buddha warshayem ekw4 das nawasiya panas atak u 
wesagha pura satawak la 

15. + Bhrahaspotind’ Pusé neketig dewawadahala wamhe. Mé ténbhra patraya liyA dun bawata Ghampela 
Perwmdlumhe 


oS eo Fe 


Translation. 


Hail! By the grace of the mandate delivered at Jayawardhana Kotté, by his Majesty Sri Sazigha Bé Sri 
Pardkrama Bahu, the overlord and the chief of Tri-Sinhala, who is nobly descended from the pure dynasty of the 
lineage of king Sumitra, born of the favoured Solar race that came from the dynasty of noble H4ri kings of Mahi- 
Sammata, [ever] radiant with glory, called Vaivaswata Manu—and by the power of the [presiding] deity of 
Beligala-nuwara, the Bowl-relic [of Buddha] was deposited there. In the same place, a shrine for a recumbent 
image (of Buddha), and a shrine for a standing image having been erected, the nétra mangalya festival was held 
together with the recitation of pirit and preaching of bana. The doctrine was preached by Sendipperuma Therasémi 
of Kahabilihéna in Meda Pattuwa of Siyané Kéralé, and the Dorakada-asna was, through His Majesty’s kindness, 
recited by Sendipperuma Bandara. 

After the chanting of prit and the preaching of the doctrine was concluded, a village with its boundaries 
marked [viz.], on the east Makulugat-dola, on the north M4-oya, on the west Biso-ela, and on the south-east Pita- 
kanda, was granted [to the temple], so that the offerings to this [sacred] place might be continued. The Bandara 
was made headman over all the laity of this village, and was appointed to superintend the work at the temple. 
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‘ I dedicate [to the Safigha] the four temples Varana, Véramunaya, Raja-mahd-viharaya, and Beligala, and 
again confer the office of Chief Priest on Sendipperuma Therasdmi, [so that] it behoves their children and grand- 
children to promote the Sangha-parampardwa (succession of priests), and Gihi-parampardwa (the lineage of the 
laity) so long as sun and moon endure. 

If any [among my successors] be a pious and noble personage, descended from Mahé-Sammata through my 
‘Solar race, let him not disturb this fortunate grant. 

If any one endeavour to destroy it, his.soul will be born of the genus of this crow or dog... 

At Pusé nekata on Thursday the 7th day of the waxing moon, in Wesak of the year of Buddha, 1958, 
[1415 a.p.] I have made the dedication. 

I, Gampola Perumal, certify to having written and delivered this copper sannasa. 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


3.—Devundara Devale Sannasa.! 
Vijaya Bahu VII. 


Copper-plate, 1145 in. by 22 in., smoothed, plain. Writing carefully cut, exhibiting consider- 
able advance in graving as compared with the two sannas previously noticed. Side A, nine lines; 
in margin to left, moon, sun, and #2 for sea, discus, and chank (insignia of Vishnu), all upside 
down ; side B, 8 lines. Sannasa dated “in the year succeeding the 9th” (i.e, LOth) of “ S277- 
Sanga Bo Sri Vijaya Bahu” at “Jayawardhana Kotté.” 

The only other known tamba sannasa of a Vijaya Bahu is the somewhat similar Kadirana 
grant of the King’s 9th year, but issued from Udugampola.? In finish and engraving the latter 
falls short of the present sannasa. 

The balance of evidence seems to favour the assignment of both grants to Vijaya Bahu VII. 
(accession 1505 A.D.)? rather than to Vijaya Bahu VI.(Vira Bahu), the captive of the Chinese, 
accession 1391 A.D.)* 

The characters in the Kadirana sannasa undoubtedly differ less from that of the Beligala 
grant of Pardkrama Bahu VI. than the one under discussion (now first published), and would 
furnish some argument for attributing it to Vijaya Bahu VI., were there proof that this king 
resided at Udugampola, or, indeed, that the place even existed in the 14th century.’ On the 
other hand the “ Rajavaliya” distinctly records that at the commencement of the 16th century 
Udugampola was occupied by a sub-king, the soldier-prince Sakalakala Vallabha. On the demise 
of Dharmma Parakrama Bahu IX., Vallabha unselfishly rejected the offer of the Crown, mindful of 
the true line, and lent his powerful weight to secure the election of his half-brother Vijaya Bahu 
to fill the vacant Kotte throne.‘ 

The Kadirana sannasa may have been granted at Udugampola by Vallabha in the name of 
the “Maha Raja,” Vijaya.Bahu VII., or by that monarch himself from a “new palace’’ erected 
there. 

The grant dedicates a parcel of land in the “ Dolosdahas Kérale” to the god Vishnu 
(Utpalavarnna Devi). There can be little doubt that, like the pillar inscription of of the 5th year 
of Vijaya Bahu VII., dated Saka 1432 (1510 a.D.),? the sannasa must have applied to Devundara 
(modern Dondra) Déwalé, sacred to Vishnu, in the Matara District of the Southern Province. 

If Vijaya Bahu VII. commenced his reign in 1505 A.D. the sannasa dates from 1516 A.D. 
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‘ Obtained by the late L. de Zoysa, Maha Mudaliy4r ; but when and how not known. 

* Edited by the late L. de Zoysa, Mudaliyar, in Journal, R. A. S. (C.B.), Vol. V, No. 18, 1873, pp. 75-9. 

3 Vide ante, p. 86. * Vide ante, p. 92. 

5 Valentyn (“Oude and Niew Oost Indie”), Vol. V., gives ““Degampola” as the residence of Bhuvanéka Bahu V. 
But he clearly intends “‘Gampola” (cf. his “ Degirirawella” for Kiraveli), for in'mentioning “ Udugampola” later he 
writes it “ Oudegampola,” \ 

*Rajavaliya. Vide ante, p..5. 

7 Dondra inscription, No. 1 (Journ., R. A. 8. C.B.), Vol. V., No. 16, 1870-1, pp. 25-8. 
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Lith: Surveyor Convrals Office, Colombe . N?7 
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Transcript. 
A. 


Swasti Sri Vaivaswata Manu Sakhyéta Mahdsanmmata paramparanuyata Saryya wansdt 
bhiita Tri Sinhalddhiswara nawaratnadhipati Srimat Siri Satgabo Sri Vijaya Bahu Chakra 
wartti spagttasretnasera dasawannen matu awurudu posana awa satawaké 

neketi véda viyasarunta palamu patan pravéniwa pewatagena ayen Dolos 

dahaskoralaya bada Sittatiyata him negena hirin M4watakokunbasna ela 

ha dakunu digin Paragasa mahawela minkada ima ha, basndéhirin Lenadiwa 

galtolla ima ha, uturudigin Sudugala ima hé, meki satara mahimata etulatwt 

sariyat mita viduwata siti Tumbogoda gamata etulatwi mehi bada gam mudala gasa 

kola wal wili kumburu éwiti Adiwu ten Utpalawarnna-dewi maha rajjuru. 


B. 


10. sdmin santaka kota awurudu ekakata pandurata panam dasayak begin pasida prayojana vindina 
11. niydyen neketi wéda wiydsarun mekuput Ténuwarap-Perumalé etuluwiwangé 

12. daru munumburu parampardwata 4 chandrarkkasth4yiwa swasthira pawatind panatata salaswA 
13. pat lay4 denneyayi Jayawarddhana Kéttayé Maligawe sinhésanaye weda hinda 

14. mudaliwarun medava waddla mehewarin me sanhas tAmbra patraya liyAdun bawata 

15. Sanhas Tiruwarahan Perumdlumha Ekaiwa bhagini 16ké sa 

16. rwwéshdmapi bhibhujim Nabhégyd nakaragrahiyd danedettAé wasundar4 Dana pdland yo 

17. rmmaddhé danasreyonu paélanam Déndt swargga maépnoti pélanddachchutampadam. 
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Translation. 

Hail! On the 7th day of the waning moon of Poson in the year following the 10th (¢.e. the 11th) year of the 
illustrious over-lord Siri Saigabo Sri Vijaya Bahu, thechief of the nine-gems and lord of Tri-Sinhala, born of the 
Solar race that came from the lineage of Maha Sammata, called the illustrious Vaiwaswata Manu—His Majesty, while 
seated in the midst of the Mudaliyars (of his court) on the lion-throne of the palace at Jayawarddhana-kétté, deli- 
vered the mandate that a sannasa be written and granted, setting forth that the land Sittatiya in Dolosdahas Kéralé, 
which has been from the very commencementa praveni land of the astrologers and of the Véda-vydsaru;! bounded 
on the east by Mawata Kokunbasn4-ela, on the south by Paragasa Mahawela Mankada, on the west by Lenadtwa- 
gal-tolla, and on the north by Sudugala, the extent (of land thus) included within the aforesaid four limits, and the 
adjoining village Tumbagoda together with the revenue (?), trees, and plants, jungles and marshy grounds, fields and 
meadows, &c., of the villages, all these have been made over to the possession of the god-king Vishnu ( Utpalavarnna 
Devi Maha Raja ); and that after offering 10 fanams a year as an oblation (to the god), the profits (of these 
lands) are to be enjoyed permanently, so long as the sun and moon endure, by the children, the grandchildren, and 
the descendants of astrologers and Véda-vydsaru, including Ténuwara Perumala, a son of (one of) them. 

In proof whereof I, Sanhas Tiruwwarahan Perumal, have written and granted this copper sannasa. 

After earth, the only sister of all kings of the world, had been given away as a donation, she should not be 
[ re-] enjoyed ; she should not be [ re- ] possessed. 

Out of [the two ] the giving of a grant and the protecting of a grant, the protecting of the thing granted 
is nobler than the giving of the grant. By making a donation, one gains heaven, but by preserving a grant 
attains nirwana. 


4.—Medagoda Devale Sannasa. 
Raja Sinha I. 

Copper plate, 122 in. by 2 in., edged with plain border of silver. Letters small, neatly 
cut. Side A, four lines with wide margin (in which large 8) to left, narrower margin to right : side 
B, four lines, narrow margin. Paragraphs separated by kundali. 

The exclusive use of the Malayalim n, for both the dental (2) and cerebral (@%) nasal is 
noteworthy, and argues Dravidian influence. 

The sannasa is dated “in the month of Durutu of the Saka year 1499,” equivalent roughly to 
December-January, 1578-9. Strictly speaking, the prince then reigning at Sitawaka was Maya 
Dunne, but the virtual ruler was his son, “the lion king,” Raja Sinha I., to whose hands the 
administration of the government had been ere thisspecially entrusted. Raja 'Sinha’s real accession 
is usually assigned to 1582 A.D., or 4 years later. 

The proximity of Medagoda to Sitawaka and the consensus of tradition leave little room 
to doubt that the sannasa emanated from Maya Dunné’s court after the renovation of the Dévale. 

The family of the hereditary Kapurdlas of the Déwale claim right to hold the sannasa, 
which has by some means passed into the hands of the EKheliyagoda family living at Mahara in the 
Panaval Kéoralé. 

For want of support the Déwale is now in sorry condition. 
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8. Rael GHB EDESuwm I SMD GOOWO wm _SHEHIOM B Bim 

! Véda-vydsaru = Brahmins who recite or tiara the Védas, Puranas, &c., Kapuas ? 
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Transcript, 
Sri i A. 
Vaddlawt panatanam—Dehigampal Kéralé, Medagoda Pattini Déwdle karawa ehi puda walak 
kan pewettimata—Magammanin Maniyankumbura taran depélat Epalapitiyen Pinunké 


ra kumbura taran pélat etuluwa—Medagodagamata negena hiren Kelaniganga ha ba 
sna hiren Etinnimaladeniye ela ha uturen In ela Nak 


een enred 


B. 


kawala ela Modara ha dakunen Delpiti médara ha—Mé satara m4 imata etulat goda mada séma 
noyakut dema saha Medagoda yana gama Medagoda Déwélé puda sirit akhandawa pawatwana le 

sa dew4 wadala rafigata—Saka warsha ek dahas harasiya aninamaweni warsha yehi Durutu pura visé 
niya lat senidina diya—é panatat meséma—pani uda panatayi. — 


OIE 


Translation. 

Hail! The order vouchsafed [was as follows] :— 

That for the purpose of continuing the ceremonial oblations to the Pattini Déwale of Medagoda in Dehigampal 
Ké6ralé, which had been caused to be erected, 2 pélas’ extent of (the paddy field) Mdéniyan kumbura in M4gammana,,. 
one péla extent of Pinunkdérakumbura in Kpalapitiya and the village called Medagoda; bounded on the east by 
Kelani-gaiiga, on the west by Etinni-mala-deniye-ela, on the north by the confluence of the In-ela and Nakkawala- 
ela, and on the south by Delpiti-médara, and the high and low lands with all their appurtenances within the aforesaid 
four boundaries, as well as the village Medagoda, were granted in order that, without interruption, the customary 
offerings to Medagoda Déwale may be continued. 

On Saturday, the 5th day of the waxing moon in Durutu (December and January) of the year Saka 1499, 
that [ original ] order is thus proclaimed the [confirmed] order. f 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY AND ONWARDS. 


5,—Mangalagama Sannasa, 
Raja Sinha II. 


A talpata, or ola sannasa, 104 in, by 14 in., plain ; somewhat worn, and held together in places 
by silver wire and stitching. Writing neat, small. Side A, four lines with § in left margin: B, 
four lines. Sannasa dated “the 7th day of Wapin the Saka year 1566” (1644 A.D.). 

The grantee belonged to the Rankadu branch of the Abharana pattalé, or “guild of gold- 
smiths,” and received the lands in return for the presentation of a gold-hilted sword to the King. 

The Mangalagama Naides hold a copy of a curious vitti-patraya, or “ plaint,” and the si¢tu, 
or “order” of the Adigar, after inquiring into the case (translated below), which carry back the 
history of this branch of the family to the 15th or 16th century :— 


Vitti-patraya. 


The most fortunate and illustious Bhuwanéka Bahu [? VI.], Raja of Kotté, the godlike king of the whole Island 
of Lank4, came to know during his reign that a very skilled Mul-achariyé (goldsmith) had arrived from Dambadiwa 
in a vessel and landed at Manaduwa. As a Mul-dchdriyd so eminent in his profession had come to the country of 
the Sinhalese, His Majesty directed that respect should be paid to him, and that he should be brought [to the 
court] on an elephant. The king sent Waduwiwala Dewasinha Mulichari Naide mounted on an elephant to fetch 
the said Mul-dchariya who was at Manaduwa, and to bring him seated upon the back of the-elephant to the city of 
Kotté. When brought before the king the Mul-dchdriyd respectfully presented a telescope (ira-sa%da-balana- 
hannédiya) and an hour-glass (pe-teti-suttraya) . 

His Majesty was well pleased and granted to him the village Mangalagama, situated in Kindigoda Kéralé in 
Four Kéralés, for his maintenance (bada-wedilla), and conferred on him the title Mandalawalli Naide. He 
continued to perform services to the [Kotté] king. 

After his death during the reign of the godlike king, who in this world was equal to Sakra, and resided at 
the city Ambulugala Nuwara [? Vira Parakrama Bahu VIII.], His Majesty inquired whether there were any 
descendants of Mandalawalli Naide who came to the city of Kotté from Dambadiwa. Being informed that there 
were two orphan children, related as aunt and nephew, the king had both brought to Ambulugala Nuwara. The girl 
was taken into Dugganna-wasala (Palace), and the boy placed at Maha-gabaddawa (Royal Treasury) to be brought up. 

After they were grown up, His Majesty ordered that they should marry each other, but the girl protested 
against marrying her nephew. This being reported to the king, His Majesty gave her the option of marrying her 
nephew or of being first tied to a kambakanwwa (whipping post) and receiving 500 strokes, and then having 
baskets filled with sand placed on her head and her body ripped open. Under this threat the girl was frightened 
into consenting to obey the order. The king now satisfied, gave her two samakkattu cloths from the royal gaba- 
dawa, and carried out the marriage. The village Mangalagama was granted to the girl to be possessed by her in 
mav-urumé, and she was styled Htana. 

Subsequently when the godlike king Rajasinha [I.] was reigning at Sitawaka, he conferred the said title on 
a lad who was a grandson of the aforesaid Mandalawalli Naide, and he, too, ever performed services to His Majesty 
submissively, 

The ‘aganier of the above said Etana, called Punchihdmi Nachchire, was married to Kolomba Naide, and 
possessed the village as her property, and her husband, the said Kolomba Naide, performed services to the godlike 
king RAjasinha [II.], the king of kings. 

From Punchihémi Nachchire, her son Madduma Naide inherited [the village Mangalagama], and continued to 
possess it, performing services to the godlike great king Vimala Dharmma [Surya IT.]. 

From Madduma Naide, his son Gallat Naide inherited and possessed it, performing services to the king 
Kundasdla Narendra Sinha, the peer of Sakra Deviyo in this world. : 

From Gallat Naide I. his son Madduma Naide obtained it after he had kissed my palm and told me to 
take without fear the five oaths that no evil may fall upon me. 

Therefore, there is no other entitled to the village Mangalagama, either by male or female inheritance. 

I beg that the officers of His Majesty’s court, who are acquainted with the four forms of wrong (lust, 
anger, fear, and ignorance), and the Maha Nilame, may be graciously pleased to do me the favour of investigating 
this matter and administering justice : by which they will obtain merit. 


Sittu. 
Appeared before the Chief Priest at the great Pallemahawasala Nilawala Naide and his younger brother, 


on account of a gam-vittiya (land dispute), and made a complaint: thereupon the said dispute was inquired into 
from both sides and the following decree made :— ‘ 


From and out of the two amunams of extent of the paraweni panguva possessed by their father, Gedara- 
gawa Bittarawi-péla, Hewanmaditta Biju-pela and Otatuwa-pahala Biju-péla, all the above five pelas’ sowing extent 
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are decreed to Nilawala Loku Naide. In confirmation this sittu is granted on this Monday, the third day of the 
Full Moon in the month of Poson, in the year called Subhanu Saka, 1685 [1763 a.p.]. 


Mangalagama village lies near the Colombo-Kandy road, 54th mile, in the Deyaladahamuna. 
Pattuwa of the Kinigoda Kéralé. 


Text. : 
A. 
1, @& DBoasy ASTOi¢nd ssiBa sOaasstQ ddOs c~dDandOdNHew onsggne! 
2. DEG] SAMNMND DOEGOD Di Gvnen&Ke, ommAdTS aHoady Syst? @ 
3. EssDo@o OMDs8e@Ed oanEsy gat Hs? BSon Bes BMS OMI" EG@o 
4. @Ost B@omd oTfOGa DE OHoOomMBss AS Bef HQMa Oswdasy GO 
B. 
5. EHD ONDA HHOANG OGD OW 
6. 80 ¢2Qd9Q ode OONWOM 667 YHA Si! SOWSAD 
7. BOBS, GOOST Bz1GzSOO SOBDHNHiGAO OD Bsns ochrdEG Senmad 
8. FsMAnw oOods® SHMSVSEAHDG. 
Transcript. 
Sri ; A. . 
1. Saka warshayen ekw4dahas pansiya setasayakwi Wap masa awa satawak lat Senasurdd4 
2. wadalawt panatanam Mangalagama Badal Hadunayidé kokuran kaduwak ratran 1A 
3. dakwalaé Maha Wasalata sondin dukgena hitind nisé Satara Kéralé Disa 
4. wen Kindigoda Kéralaya bada Mahagodin mul biju simunaka wapa sariyat mita 
B. 
5. aduttuwt gewatu gasa kola goda wal 
6. pita etuluwt dét mekungé daru munuburu parampardwa , 
7. pawatina turu praweni selasmata pawatind hetiyata mé sanhasa dew4 wadA4la panatat 
8. 6 panatat meséma paniwida panatayi. 


Translation. 


Hail! The order delivered on Saturday, the 7th day of the waning moon, in the month of Wap (Sept.—Oct.),. 
in the year of Saka 1566. 

Whereas the goldsmith Hadu Nayida of Mangalgama, having presented a [ newly ] gilt koku-sword of gold, 
hath performed faithful services to Maha VAsala, six amunams’ sowing extent of Mahagoda in Kifidigoda Kéralé 
in the Disawani of Four Kéralés, including houses and gardens, trees and plants, high lands and jungles apper- 
taining thereto, have been granted [to him ] to be held as praveni land, so long as his children, grandchildren, and 
their progeny survive. 

The [original] order upon which this sannasa was granted, that order is thus proclaimed the [final] decree. 


6,—Getaberiya Sannasa, 

Kirtti Sri Raja Sinha. 
Copper-plate, 14? in. by 2} in., smoothed and polished. An ornamental framing of silver, 
; inch wide, with b0-leaf pattern, Letters small and cleanly cut. Side A, five lines: the plain 
margin (13 in.) to left—separated from the writing bya quarter inch silver band of flower design— 


bears the @ between sun and moon (faces), encircled by 16 stars (?) round and triangular, and 14 
lotus buds,—all inlaid in gold. Side B, 4 lines. 


This fine sannasa is dated “the 11th day of Binara, in the year Vikrama, Saka 1682” 
(1760 A.D.). 


The village of the Gopdla Moors, Getaberiya, is situated in the Tunpaldta Pattuwa of Parana- 
kuru Koralé, about 15 miles from Moragammana, on the minor road from Gevilipitiya to Hettimulla. 


Their own explanation of their presence in Ceylon is as follows :— 


Their ancestors migrated from Goa [sic] during the time of Kétté Maha Wasala [the Kotté kings]. A long 
time after they had settled in the low-country they were sent for by the king of Kandy, on account of their great 
reputation as able medical men, to attend the queen then suffering from supposed dropsy. The king, to test their 
knowledge of medicine, adopted the following device :— 


The patient was placed in a room, so that the vedardla (native doctor) could not see her. He was 
not allowed to feel the queen’s pulse. To deceive the vedardla one end of a string was tied to the door-bar 

(agul kanuwa) inside the room, and the other end was passed over to him. Having felt it he said: “ This 
string has not been tied to anything animate.” After this it was tied to a dog. The vedardla having again felt 
the string asserted that it had not been tied to a human being, but to some lower animal. The king, much 
pleased with his skill, then ordered that the end of the string should really be fastened to the queen. As soon as the 
vedardla had touched the string he said : “ The patient is suffering from dropsy [sic]; she may be cured.” On being 
asked by what remedy, he replied “ By an emetic.” Having obtained the permission of the king he administered 
a drug. When the medicine had acted freely, the vedardla traced the disorder toa hair which had been accidentally 
swallowed by the queen some time before, and had developed the symptoms. The king, overjoyed at the skill 
evinced by the vedardla conferred on him the office of “ Bétgé Muhandiram,”’ with the title of “ Vaidhyatilaka 
Rajakaruna Gopala Mudaliyar,” and bestowed on him the following lands as nindagam : Gevilipitiya and Godi- 
gomuwa in Paranaktiru Kéralé ; Gahalaganboda and Bopititenna in Dumbara ; Inigala in Matalé ; Moladanda and 
Malgammana in Yatinuwara. 

When these Moors were invited over from Goa by the king of Kotté, only two males came. Subsequently, 
being desirous of marrying; they were: unable to obtain wives from Sinhalese families of high birth, as they were 
Muslims. The king, anxious to retain the Moors, devised a plan to secure them wives. A number of 
young girls from 10 to 12 years of age were summoned to court to perform an aweduma' ceremony. The 
Moormen acting on a hint abducted the two girls they fancied, and hid them in the Royal Palace. The parents, 
believing that their children were lost, made no search for them. The girls were converted to Islam, and were 
ultimately married to the Moors. 

The Gopala Moors were induced to settle in Kandy. At a subsequent period they fell into disgrace under 


oe raja [Narendra Sinha, 1707 a.p.], who confiscated some of their nindagam, and banished them from 
andy. 
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They had permission to wear the national dress of the chiefs of their own country. In addition to 
a knowledge of medicine they possessed some veterinary skill and treated elephants and horses,’ and were masters 
withal of the art of fence. ‘Their forefathers, too, they say, were well acquainted with music, and sang in the 
king’s “ Kavikérd-maduwa, and played on the Vendwa” (the native violin). They held offices under Kandyan 
Kings in Madigé of Matalé, Minneriya, and Puttalam. They assert that there were 24 védardlus at the royal palace 
under the management of the Bétgé Muhandiram. When a chief of consequence fell sick, one of them was 
instantly despatched by the king to tend him. 

The village of Getabériya was presented to one of their body in recognition of medical aid 
rendered to an old resident. The Gopdla Moors of the Kégalla District have continued to live 
there ever since. 

The Gopala Moors claim to belong to a race they call “ Mogal Paténi,” doubtless Muham- 
madans of Northern India. They can read and write both Sinhalese and Tamil. Like other Moors 
they profess Islam. They have the titles “ Bétgé Udayaré,” “ Bétgé Nilamé,” &¢., and Arabic 
names as Usman, &c. 

The oldest representative of the body living is Segu Madar Udayar of Getabériya, who is 
about 70 years of age. He has well sustained the widespread reputation of the body as skilful 
physicians, People from distant places seek him for medical advice. 

A characteristic of the Gopéla Moors is their exclusiveness—contrasting sharply with the 
ubiquity of the ordinary Moors. They seem to live chiefly in Welabada of Udunuwara and Miri- 
hampitiya of Kurunégala District, though scattered members of the clan are to be met with in 
Colombo and elsewhere. , 

There is corroborative evidence to prove the long-established residence of the Gopala Moors 
in the Kandyan Provinces, and the high rank attained by some of the body. Their faithful services 
have continued to receive just recognition even up to recent years. 

Among the deponents examined by the Dutch in 1669, regarding the circumstances attending 
the infamous murder of his nephew, the younger Vijaya Pala, by Rajasinha I1., the name of “ Gopala 
Mudaliyar and Mohottala of the Moors” occurs immediately after that cf “Galagama Adigar.? 

A century anda half later Rajakarund Gopdla Mudiyanselagé Segu Muhammadt Udayaré 
was appointed a Vedardla under the English Government by an Act of Appointment dated 
March 20, 1828; and in 1853 Segu Madar Udayar was similarly appointed under Act dated 8th 
June, 1853. He resigned the appointment of Arachchi over Kotagoda, Dumbuluwawa, Wadiyatenna 
in Paranakuru Koralé, after a long period of service. 

The tradition related by the present descendants of the particular “Gdépala Mudaliyar,” on 
whom this grant was bestowed, isto the effect that “ the traitor Moladande” had literally prepared 
a hidden pitfall studded with sharp stakes to entrap the king, when His Majesty was partaking of 
his hospitality. The plot became known to the Moor Mudaliydr, who communicated it to the king. 
Moladande was incontinently “hoist with his own petard.” 


Text. 
A. 

L. GQOBDSQ UM EDO umn ESOSOGSDIFECDIATIOATIOSOG FaoEe’ _gei 
NOBOD BIMMd, a8 EOS A RBoad OKO OGsT O4,C* 

Q GADD OD GEOD OSSRa OMOSEO Fsss FESQMMO Bo O5dR* 
DOTO BE’ DLOSTEUm BSFAQHOS ASMie OOD 

enKHew ooinegQeGw JOO SE QGDSOGH® Qdn SastoMg OMEBHsd 
6 D745" BSM Besa BESOIN aden 

DS HOSMMNDE OHEQcoos) OO asd Rar’ wsaxmeg qdoat Dey oderegq Saw 
e@ Bef odsi@e Scmd OY 

5. @Qancl gagndey ¢Qaq" qeqdd aday ANOW"! eco oaadassy SO 

BBQ OMHOW BHOA © 


B. 
6. BONG QQ O€ GQxMSSOHB AIOO’ GOA oafmo” oO QéRBunow 
EOLQMAIC? SOOSGHD EG 
7. Bt godS e@wOO RdQGO QaGSEm 6nd @Mds SAoGaaaio” ey 
OELDO 6 OOF ' ) 
8. BA@OMO_ OD 08008 DNSOH gD Oomo@ddsasno" BSaQw BHAG" O© 
9. €O8 OD BINS 66MOD4EC"* BSED wn _ TONY ttn ODO win SOT OO we 
SMOMDSY wn 
Transcript. 
A. 
1. Sri Lankéswaravi utum apagé dewiswimiduruwdnanwahanségé asadrisa atigambhiravi sri maha- 
karun4 diwas eliyé mahimatéwayen wadala 
vii panatanam Moladaiidé peraliyaé Mahawasalata apaksha apiramdnakam sit4 perali karanta sadu tenédi 
Palkumburé Raéjakaruna Vai 
dyAtilaka Gépala Mudaliyé éwaga sati salakarawamin it4 pakshapAtavu hoiidahitin duggena hitina 
nis Siduruwana Yatinu 
wara Gaiigapalatabada Moladaiiden mema peraliyé santakavu Davaké biju paspélada Migas—afiga 
biju pas pélada Palkada biju 
amunada Aya—aiiga biju amunada etuluva mulbiju hataramunu depélé wapasariyat mita ayitiva goda 
mada gewatu ga 


Ce Be gets 


1 The Getaberiya family are in possession of some implements of surgery made of iron, steel, and brass, for 
excising wounds, cauterisation, &c. They are covered with rust, and evidently old. 

2 Dutch Records, Miscellaneous, August 22, 1669 :—‘ Galegamme Adigaar van Matale, ende Gopala Modliaar en 
Moetjaar der Moorsch onderdanden van den Coninck Ragia Singa Raja, synde hy Galegamme Adigaar out omtren 
veertig jaren, ende hy Gopala Modliar out omtrent seven entsestig jaren.” 


3 GHEE. 8 a7@andddst. 3 @anes. %. OGe. 

4 Dae. ° gctonm. '* gIOs GOO SH. 9 smmans. 
5 @36€. © ©5685. 1s DHefDrqaedesésos. 

6 eg. 1 ¢@o. 16 Dommaeied. 
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sa kola etuluvi dé Sri Lankadwipayehi rajaigam pawatina tékata mema Mudaliyagé daru munuburu 
paramparawa da 

kwa pravéni selesmata niravulva bhukti vifiidiné rafigata Saka warsha ekwadahassasiya astidekata pemini 

Vikrama namvi mé warshayehi Binaramasa awa ekoloswak nam tithiyalat Sikurada mé 

dawasa mé sanhasa dewé wadala panatat é panatat meséma paniwuda panatayi. 


DON H 


Translation. 


The order delivered by means of the glory shed by the very profound and incomparable divine knowledge 
and graciousness of our noble lord of lords, the chief of the illustrious Lanka [Kirtti Sri R4ja Sinha]. 

Whereas Palkumburé Rdjakarund Vaidyatilaka Gépala Mudaliyar hath with faithfulness and goodwill 
performed services [to Mahdwasala] by giving information when the rebel of Moladanda attempted to create 
a rebellion, with intent to do disloyal and hostile acts against the Mahdwasala—five pélas in sowing extent of 
Dawaka, five pélas in sowing extent of Migas-afiga, one amuna in extent of Palkada,!and one amuna in extent 
of Aya-anga, in all four amunas and two pélas’ sowing extent belonging to this traitor, and situate at Moladanda 
in Gafigapaldta of Siduruwdna Yatinuwara, together with high and low lands, houses and gardens, trees and 
plants appertaining thereto, were granted to be possessed as paraveni lands without dispute by this Mudaliy4r’s 
children, grandchildren, and their descendants, so' long as there is royal power over the illustrious island of Lanka. 

The order delivered when granting this sannasa on this Friday, the 11th day of the waning moon of the 
month of Binara, in the year, named Vikrama, of Saka 1682; that very order is thus proclaimed a [final] decree. 


7.—Molligoda Sannasa. 


Sri Vikrama Raja Sinha. 


Copper-plate, 19} in. by 32 in. by yin. smoothed and polished. Neat scalloped border in 
silver running round the plate. Letters small, close, and engraved with great care; paragraphs 
marked by kundali. Side A. eleven lines with slight margins left and'right; on extreme left 
in plain space (3+ in. wide) a large ornamented @ inlaid in gold, within an embossed square 
framing (24 in.) triple fluted, also of gold: side B. eleven lines with similar margins. Sannasa 
granted “on Thursday, the 6th day of Wesak, in the year Bhawa, 1736 of the Saka era,” 
equivalent to May, 1814 A.D. 

This—perhaps the last sannasa obtained from a king of Kandy—yields to none in perfect 
workmanship and finish. It exhibits as fine a specimen of Sinhalese copper engraving as is likely 
to be found throughout the Island. 

The circumstances under which the grant was made are set forth in the sannasa itself. 

Molligoda had succeeded Ehelapola as Second (Udagampahé) Adigar after Pilima Talawe’s 
death in 1812. He also held the office of Maha Disdwa of the Four Kéralés. 

Upon the open disaffection of Ehelapola, then Chief Adigar, Molligoda appears to have 
carried out his instructions from Court to hunt the traitor down with a zest which savoured of 
personal animosity and selfish greed. He had his reward speedily—the First Adigarship, and more 
fortunate than his predecessors, Pilima Talave and Ehelapola, probably escaped the fate of a tyrant’s 
ephemeral favourites, by the fall of the Kandyan Kingdom itself. 

Molligoda may be said to have lived down the Ehelapola episode, and by a course of zealous 
and consistent service to have justly won the confidence and respect of the English Government. In 
1823 his appointment as Chief Adigar was confirmed by Lieut.-Governor Sir J. Campbell (Act 
dated November 27, 1823). Four years later a deserved tribute to the Molligoda family’s 
‘‘meritorious services to the State” was paid in the following grant, under the hand and seal of 
Sir Edward Barnes, dated January 20, 1827:— 


Whereas Molligoda Rajecaruna Seneviratne Heratwahale Mudianse, First Adigar of the Kandyan Provinces 
and Disdwa of the Four Kéralés, has performed various meritorious services to the State, and has on all occasions, 
- with the other members of his family, been conspicuous for his loyalty, attachment, and zeal towards the British 
Government, and considering it fitting to confer on him some especial mark of distinction and approbation, we do 
hereby present him with this Sannas to remain as a perpetual testimony and record of his eminent services and 
good conduct. And we do hereby certify that Molligoda Rajecaruna Seneviratne Heratwahale Mudianse is one of 
those chiefs alluded to in the twenty second clause of the Proclamation of the 21st November, 1818, whose lands, 
in consequence of their faithful adherence to Government, were declared exempt from taxation, and by these 
presents we do hereby confirm unto the said Molligoda Rajecaruna Seneviratne Heratwahala Mudianse possession 
of these lands his property, or, which may have become his by inheritance from Molligoda Rajekaruna Seneviratne 
Abeyakoon Heratwahale Mudianse, deceased, and which are hereinafter specified with all exemptions and privileges 
whatsoever conférred bythe said twenty-second clause of the said Proclamation, save and except with respect to 
such of the lands therein particularised as may be lawfully vested in Molligoda Manike, daughter of the late first 
Adigar and neice to the grantee, and in so far as regards the rights of all other heirs which are reserved to be 
appropriated according to usage and custom for her or their maintenance and benefit. 


The elder Molligoda had been succeeded in both offices by his brother, whose death 
occurred in 1845. The elder Adigar left a daughter, Tikiri Kumarihami, and the younger a son, 
Kuruvé Lékama. 

The valuable landed property of the Molligoda family has since passed into other hands. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. R. W. Ievers dated August 13, 1884.] 


Unambuwe Ratémahatmay4 brought me the fine old sannasa of Molligoda Adikdérama, which I wanted to 
compare with some spurious ones under consideration. He also showed me a handsome deed of gift of nindagam 
from Sir Edward Barnes, and his pedigree from Migastenné Adik4rama. 


[Extract from Diary of Mr. F. H. Price dated June 4, 1888.] 


From Rambukkana to Molligoda below Kadugannawa, 12 miles, to stay at Molligoda Walawwa, formerly 
the residence of the old family of Molligoda, two of whom were Adigars under the Kandyan Government. The 
direct line is now extinct unfortunately, and the portion of the property has been bought by Kotawelle Kumari- 
hdmi (widow of Ilankoon Ratémahatmayé of Seven Kéralés), who lives here. 
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Translation. 


Our very illustrious, fortunate, noble, divine lord, the patron of all Sdsana,1 who is the abode of the 
goddess of prosperity and rejoiceth therein, who glitters in boundless glory which ever spreads in the ten directions 
hike [the sheen of] pearl-strings, stars, snow, conch-shells the celestial river, jasmine flowers, and the autumnal moon 
shining in the very beauteous [arm-like] arched abode, and who is adorned with a pair of lotus-like feet which are 
passionately being kissed by the gems of [7.e., resembling] swarms of bees in the head-dress of all foreign kings. 

[His Majesty] residing in his capital Senkadagala-Siriwardhanapura (Kandy), which is filled with all the 
wealth and requisites of cities,and which flourishes with the prosperty of the fortunate city of Indra [as if] 
reflected on the mirror of the earth, is quietly seated with the mien of Sakra, chief of the gods, vanquisher of the 
Asuras, and king of the Trayas-trigsat heavens, on the exalted lion throne of gold studded with the nine [kinds of] 
gems and decked with the white chatra from which strings of pearls depend, [thus] resembling the disk of the 
autumnal moon midst clusters of stars ; and [His Majesty thus seated] is diffusing his great fame as though 
anointing with fragrant sandalwood paste (chandanakalkaméda) the foreheads of the elephant caryatides, that 
support the eight points of the heavens (ashta-dig-gaya). 

On this very auspicious occasion our sacred noble lord, who shines with the glory of a sun that has risen in 
the sky of the solar-race, beholding with his divine eyes, delivered the [following] mandate by word of his holy 
mouth which is like unto a red lotus full-blown, and filled with fragrant nectar, and which is the abode of the 
goddess Saraswati, and ever favours the truth. Whereas the wicked traitor and rebel Hhelapola 
remaining in the heart. of the Sabaragamuwa Dis4wani, having collected [to his side] a number of foolish and 
vagabond men of the Disdwani, hath raised a rebellion, Molligoda Adigér, [our minister] at the time 
holding the office of Maha Disiwa over the very loyal and victorious Four Kéralés, having been also appointed 
in addition to the DisAwaship of Four Kéralés, Pallégampahé Adigdr, was ordered to go and quell the rising. 
Thereupon he, together with the most trustworthy men of the Maha Disawani of the ever victorious Four Kéralés, 
having marched [to Sabaragamuwa], quelled the rebellion, and taking the refractory rebels captive, returned and 
presented himself [before the king]. On account of this service His Majesty was well pleased, and rewarded him 
with munificent presents and high honours. And also from and out of the bada-wedili-pangu of the villages held 
by the rebel Hhelapola, the paddy fields Malawessawakumbura of 1 amunam seed paddy in sowing 
extent; Kammalkumbura 14 amunam in sowing extent; Pimburdwulla 1 amunam; Totapola-deniya, 3 
amunams; Pitawela, 5 pélas; Moragahamuladeniya, 2 pélas; Pallehadeniya, 13 lahas; Ranwalawiyakurumada, 
1 amunam; Hiddadeniya, 2 pélas; Héwana, 2 pélas; Wadugama-unumuwa, 12 lahas; [all these] situate at 
Koshinna, in the Mawatapattuwa of Hafdapéndunu Koralé in the Maha Disdwa of the loyal ever victorious Four 
Kéralés; Néhinigalpa of 1 amunam sowing extent, situate at Ambanpitiya; Pahalayattala of 2 pelas at Kunugalla ; 
Maradekumbura, 3 pélas, at Kotagama; Gardigekumbura, 13 lahas, at Paénakaéwa, and Arabbada, 3 pelasa at 
Llw4na in Kaiiduwaha Pattuwa, including all the high and low lands, houses, and gardens and trees and shrubs 
appertaining thereto. And from and out of the Pravéni-pangu of the ancestral lands of this Adigar (7. e., Khelapola), 
Rantetiy4wa, 5 pelas of seed paddy sowing extent, situate at Migastenna in Kohonasiya Pattuwa of the Disawani of 
Matalé, including the high and low lands, houses and gardens and trees and shrubs appertaining thereto ; Molligoda 
Mahawela, 12 amunams of seed paddy in sowing extent ; Angoda, 3amunams ; Kotabégoda Urakote, 5 amunams ; 
Afigunmulla, Dimbula, Wakagelma, Palkada, Ambagete, Jambeyakumbura, and Linidakumbura amounting to 4 
amunams in extent ; PAddpota, 3 amunams at Berigammana, situate in Gannawaya Pattuwa of Galboda Koralé. 
Altogether making a total of 42 amunams and 18 lahas extent of land, the high and low lands, houses and gardens, 
trees and shrubs appertaining thereto, are all hereby granted to be possessed indisputably as praveni lands by the 
children and grandchildren [%. ¢., descendants] of Molligoda Réjakaruna Seneviratna Abhayakén Herat Wahala 
MudiyAnse, so long as the family exists. 

To this effect this sannasa was granted on this Thursday, the 6th day of the waning moon of the month 
of Wesak in the year of Saka 1736, called Bhawa. Thus is the [verbal] order proclaimed [a final decree]. 


1 There are three sdsana (Trividha-sdsana), viz., the Pariyatti-sdsana, the Patipatti-sdsana, and the Pativéiha- 
sdsana: the first the Buddhist scriptures (Tripitaka, &c.), the second the practice or the observance of the precept; 
of Buddha, the third the attainment of the different grades of sanctification, as the result of the observance of the 


+wo former sdsana. 
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TREASURE AND BOUNDARY MARKS, 


(I)—TREASURE SIGNS. 


The practice of burying in former times money, jewellery, and other articles of intrinsic 
value, especially during periods of disquiet, is an established fact. The “finds” made 
from time to time throughout the world—however insignificant—tend to keep alive the rooted idea 
(not confined to one race or clime), that vast treasures stowed away in bygone-days beneath the 
surface still await discovery. 

This cosmopolitan belief is most strongly developed in the East, where traditions of the 
fabulous “ wealth of Ind” live long, and take deep root in the fertile soil of Oriental imagination. 

So itis in Ceylon. To the ordinary native mind, all figures and emblems, and even inscrip- 
tions in an unfamilar character graven, whether above the long deserted cave, upon open rock, or 
shaped slab, convey but one meaning—the existence of buried treasure. Omne ignotum pro magnifico. 

The “ Vadula pot”! are the outcome of this craze. Their reference to definite localities, 
where treasure is to be found, are veiled in language susceptible of more than one signification, and 
further mystified by a gloss of ambiguous directions and wearisome mantras requisite for 
successful quest. 

The following extracts (with the incantations eliminated) from one of these “ Treasure Books” 
relate to the Four Kéralés :— 

BELIGAL K6ORALE. 

Dedigama (Kiraweli Pattuwa East).— On the east of the inner bank of the oya or stream [which runs] to 
the south of Dedigama, there is a rock called Maha-ala-tala gala engraved with the figure of a mungoose. Break 
away the rock within the marked circle, 12 ft. in circumference, north of the figure. 

Dedigama.—At the front of the rock called Egalla, which is to the east of Dedigama, there is a cave. 
Raise the atala gala (? stone-slab) at its entrance, and take [the treasure]. 


GALBODA KORALE. 

Udattawa. (Tanippéru Pattuwa).—Between Soradora and Udattawa, there is a stone-pillar: facing it is 
a figure of a hen. Under that pillar there is [treasure. ] 

Udattawa.—To the east (peduma) of the north-east (ésdna) of the stone-pillar fixed at Udattawa, on which 
the figure of a kindura is engraved, and below the ground at adepth of a man, there is a triangular slab of stone. 
A fathom and an arm’s length below this there is a gold vessel filled with gems and hundreds of anddi (? coins). 

Asmadala (Egodapota Pattuwa).—On the rock of Asmadala, which is to the south-east of the eastern 
quarter of Kelani, there is a figure of a horse cut [facing] east. On the north of this figure, within a circle of 
9 ft. from the tail, there are [precious] stones [embedded in the rock]. Break them off and take. 


DEHIGAMPAL KORALE. 


In this connection one more place calls for mention. 

Indurdna.—On the summit of one of the low hills within the limits of Indurdna village, 
now forming part of “ Sunnycroft Estate,” is a natural cavern, open at both ends, beneath two 
meeting boulders. The face of the rock inside the cave on the left is deeply scored 
for a length and breadth of several feet with five or six rows of vertical strokes, deliberately 
incised, and in places crossed by others cut diagonally. The whole gives the impression of a stone 
“tally.” A few modern Sinhalese letters (among which the word SQ: “treasure” can be read) 
are interspersed.? 

(1.)N—BOUNDARY MARKS. 


Boundary marks abound in every part of the District. Hardly a village but can point to one 
or two within its confines. A full record of these marks would not be without its value, in throw- 
ing side-lights on old grants, local customs, and possibly Ceylon history itself. 

Sannas delight in fixing boundaries by such artificial landmarks :—“ On the east from this 
side of the Maha-oya at Hitigala on which are cut sun and moon,’*’—“ on the west by the rock cut to 
the shape of a stone mortar (gal-vangediya,”)*—* on the east from Iddamalgala to the rock on which 
the kinara is carved,’”>—“ from Galedandawala to the rock bearing a cobra’s hood,”’’—and the like. 

The variety of these innumerable boundary signs may be illustrated by a few random 
instances :— 

BELIGAL KORALE. 


Niyadandupola (Kiraweli Pattuwa West).—On a small rock by the side of the minor road from 
Ambépussa to Ruvanwella—sun and moon, and the words SqQSEe;, BOG, “the boundary of 
Midafidu-pale.” 

Ballapana (Kandupita Pattuwa).—On a low rock bordering the Colombo to Kandy main 
road—a dog (balld) with a (?) lamp (pana) in its mouth. This is the popular origin of the 
' village name. 

KINIGODA KORALE. 


Kalugalla (Deydladahamuna Pattuwa).—On a reach of slab rock, a distinctly cut rénua, or 
“line.” Half a mile off on another rock, a few letters, very worn, of the early centuries, A.D. 


GALBODA KORALE. 

Néhinda (Tanipperu Pattuwa).—In the bed of the Maha-oya—a rock with a sun emblem cut 
on it. A hundred yards down stream near the left bank is a curious stone loop (perhaps for 
tethering elephants when being bathed), and near, in letters of the fourteenth or fifteenth century— 

BS aQw O 
S Daaq2VBdS ons 
D® Sze 


‘These small ola MSS. are extremely difficult to secure. The owners rarely admit possession, even when pressed, 
and are very loth to let the books out of their sight. 

2A photograph was taken. 

*,Padidora Viharé sannasa. 

4 Lenagala Viharé sannasa. 

: bcc hy Viharé sannasa. 

* Td. 
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Kappagoda (Egodapota Pattuwa).—On a small rock in mid stream of the Mahd-oya, opposite 
the turn to Kappagoda on the Mawatagoda road,—fish and a sun 

Hinatipone (Ganné Pattuwa).—At Padadenikanda, a mile from Alutnuwara Déwale—four 
letters, JD® Ba. 

Kahawandala (Ganné Pattuwa).—On a rock, 8 large. 


PARANAKURU KORALE. 


Yelawa (Tunpalata Pattuwa.) On the bank of the Kuda-oya, a small stone slab with sun 
and reversed moon, and fourteen letters. 


aie ee 
Ces) BOO €z 
a &33, 
Sa ® 
Mabopitiya (Kanduaha Pattuwa). On a rock bordering Wattawala in Gurugoda-oya. A 
watahapota (priest’s fan) and two ancient letters. 
Nikapitiya. On slab rock behind the Ganegala Viharé. A sword (?) and two or three 
letters. 
PATA BULATGAMA. 


[Extract from diary of Mr. F. H. Price, dated August 25, 1887.] 

Dedugala.—He [Dédugala Registrar] showed me an impression on the rock, which according to his account is 
the boundary between the village of Dédugala and Udawa. This impression is supposed to be the footprint of 
Dewadatha, the “‘Enemy of Buddha,” and from him the village take its name, Dewadatha-gala, being corrupted 
into Dedugala. The print is like that of a fabulously large bird, and is much worn by the action of water. 


AJP PSG NAYS. «Bs 


CONSTITUTION OF THE KANDYAN KINGDOM 
THE COURT. 


THE power of the King is supreme and absolute. The ministers advise, but cannot control 
his will. The King makes peace and war, enacts ordinances, and has the sole power of life and 
death. He sometimes exercises judicial authority in civil and criminal cases, either in original 
jurisdiction or in appeal. The acts of his government are presumed to be guided by the institu- 
tions and customs of his kingdom. Before innovations of importance are carried into effect, it is 
customary to consult the principal chiefs [Mahavasala pradhana radalavaru] and frequently 
the principal priests [Ndayaka-unnanséla], and when other matters of public moment are in 
agitation, the same persons are usually called to councils. 

The authority of the King is exercised through many offices of State. The principal officers 
employed in the administration of public affairs are the three Adikarams [A dikaram-mahatvaru], 
commonly called Adigars; the Disawas [Disd-mahatvaru], or governors of Provinces, chiefly 
situated below the mountains; the Ratémahatmayas [Ratemahatvaru], or governors of smaller 
districts, above the mountains; the Lékams [Lékam-mahatvaru], or chiefs of departments within 
the mountains. The'officers attached to the King’s household [ Wahavasala Radalavarwv], the chiefs 
of departments employed in his personal service, and the principals of temples attend also on many 
public occasions, and in some instances take rank above a part of those just mentioned, but for the 
sake of distinction will be separately described after them. 

The officers are either chiefs of Provinces or villages possessing jurisdiction in their certain 
local limits, or chiefs of departments possessing jurisdiction over persons dispersed in different 
districts or villages. They possess universal authority, both executive and judicial, within their 
respective jurisdictions. Two or more offices are sometimes conferred upon the same chief. They 
receive no stipends, but are entitled to sundry emoluments from the persons under them; and, in 
consideration thereof, pay certain fixed annual tributes into the Royal Treasury [Maha-aramudal 
gabadawa]. ’ 

ADIGARS. 


The highest officers of State are the two Adigéars called Pallégampahé and Udagampahé. 
They possess equal powers and privileges within their respective jurisdictions, but Pallégampaha 
Adigar has the precedence. 

By inferior chiefs and people they are distinguished by the more honourable appellation 
of Maha Nilamé, or “ great officer.” 

The Adigars also possess a general jurisdiction over the whole of the Kandyan Provinces, 
according to the following partition :— 

A part of the Western, Northern, Eastern, and part of the Southern Provinces are subject to 
the authority of the First Adig4r, consisting of the Seven Koralés [Sat Koralé] Uva, Matalé, Wala- 
pané, Wellassa, Bintenna, Nuwarakalawiya, Tamankaduwa, Harispattuwa, Dumbara, and Héwaheta. 


'! Reprinted in part from “A Sketch of the Constitution of the Kandyan Kingdom. By the late Sir John D’Oyly. 
Communicated by Sir A. Johnston,” printed in Transactions R. A. 8., Vol. IIL., Part II., Art. X.,1833. Some liberty has been 
taken with the original text, in condensing, arranging more systematically, correcting orthographical errors, and supplying 
a few omissions. All additions are placed between brackets. For information regarding the “Administration of Justice, 
Institutions, and Customs,” the full article should be consulted. The whole Paper might well be reprinted, the portions 
omitted in the Transactions being added from collated MS. copies.—B. 
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The greater part of the Western and Southern Provinces are under the authority of the Second 
Adigar, consisting of Four Kéralés [Satara Koralé], Three Koéralés [Koralé Tuna], Sabaragamuwa 
Koralé, Udapalata, Udunuwara, Yatinuwara, Tumpané, Kotmalé, and Bulatgama. 

This jurisdiction, however, is of a very limited nature. 

When in any civil or criminal cases which is difficult of decision, the chief of a Province or 
department makes reference for advice, or, when the parties themselves complain, the Adigar, 
within whose jurisdiction the case arises, hears, and decides, or refers to higher authority. 

The fee of two vidi paid upon discharge by prisoners confined in the Maha Hiragé is the 
right of the Adigar within whose jurisdiction the prisoner is an inhabitant. 

The written oaths for swearing by oil [telen gomen divirima] are granted exclusively by 
the Adigar within whose jurisdiction the case arises, in the districts situated within the mountains. 

In the King’s presence, and on all other public occasions, the two Adigars have the precedence. 
The Adigars, whenever they move abroad, are preceded by persons cracking whips[kasa-pupurannd]. 
No person can remain in the verandahs of houses, and all must give way as they pass. No person of 
whatever rank, below the Royal Family, can sit when the Adigars are standing. No person can ride 
on an elephant, horse, or in a palanquin whilst the Adigdars are on foot. Ifa Disdawa visit the 
Adigar in his Disdwani, he must cease beating tom-toms [davul tammettan gehima] within sight of 
hisresidence, Ifthe Adigar pass through the Dis4wani of another officer he precedes, and the Disawa 
follows two or three miles behind with tom-toms. The Adigars cannot use tom-toms in Kandy, or 
in any other Province, than their respective Diséwanies. Without special leave they cannot ride in 
palanquins, on an elephant or horse, within the river, nor anywhere in attendance on the King. 
When the Adigars are at the palace, all public communications to the King are usually made through 
them. The King’s orders for performing public works at the palace in Kandy or in the country are 
usually conveyed to the proper chiefs and authorities through the Adigars. The King’s general 
orders to the public are communicated to the inhabitants of Kandy, and to the headmen of the 
Provinces residing in Kandy by the Adigars. 

The King’s orders are conveyed to the chief residents in the Provinces by olas, written to 
them in the name of the First Adigar, if he be in Kandy; in his absence by the Second Adigar ; 
and, in the absence of both, by the chief next inrank. The Adigars are particularly charged with 
conducting the public festivals, the repair of temples, the catching of elephants in Kandy, and 
personally superintending these and other public works. 

They have charge also of the repair of the streets and of every work contributing to the 
beauty and cleanliness of the town. In superintending the performance of any of these works 
in Kandy they have power to imprison and punish any headmen of the Provinces for neglect or 
disobedience, except persons belonging to the King’s household or court, and those only upon 
representation to the King. 

When cases of importance are heard by the King himself or by the great court, the Adigars 
are present. The Adigars hold the first seats in the great Court of Justice called Maha Maduwa, 
take the leading part in the proceedings, are the principal reporters to the king, and give the sittu 
or ola of decision. All sentences of corporal punishment by the King’s orders are executed in 
their presence. 

In suits of lands [gan-haba] the Adigars have power to sequester lands and crops. The Adigars 
have the exclusive power of causing punishment to be inflicted with the cane. They have the 
exclusive power of granting the written decrees called stttu, in all cases which arise in the districts 
situated within the mountains. 

The Adig4rs are usually in attendance on the King at the appointment of all other chiefs, 
as well as of Chief Priests upon grants of lands [sannas], or rewards for services [tdnnamanna]. 
Grants of lands by the king’s orders are signed by the Adigars. 

Sannas, or royal grants, are delivered to superior favourite chiefs by the King himself; to 
all other persons by the Adig4rs in the king’s presence.* 

The ceremonies of conferring titles by tying a metal plate on the forehead [pata-ben- 
dima] is performed according to the same rule. 

A cane, curved at the top, is the Adigars’ peculiar staff of office, and is delivered into their 
hands upon their appointment. It was formerly a painted cane with silver head and ferrule, but 
a cane entirely cased in silver [v/di-vévela] was adopted by the last King. 

The Katubulle [Katukurullé] people annually deliver certain rice duties into the Royal 
Store called Maha Gabadawa. 

The Adigars pay annually into the Royal Treasury a sum of 500 rid each, being their tribute 
called dekwn, in consideration of the privileges and emoluments above-mentioned. 

When an Adigar is absent from Kandy his ministerial duties devolve upon the other. 

For the better support of their dignity, a Dis4wani is usually conferred upon each Adigar, and 
sometimes other offices ; in which case, besides the foregoing, they perform all the duties and enjoy 
all the honours, privileges, and emoluments of a Disdwa, or such other offices. 


DIVISIONS OF THE KANDYAN KINGDOM. 


The Kandyan kingdom consisted of twenty-one grand divisions, of which the twelve principal 
are called Disdwanies, and the majority of the rest Rataval, and they may properly be denominated 
“ districts.” 

The Disawanies were each placed under the orders of a chief or governor called Disdwa. 
They are:—The Four Koéralés, the Seven Kéralés, Uva, Sabaragamuwa, the Three Kéralés, 
Walapané, Udapalata, Nuwarakalawiya, Bintenna, and Tamankaduwa. 


The other nine districts were respectively under the authority of chiefs, who, except 
the last two were distinguished by the name of Ratémahatmayd. They are :—Udunuwara, 
Yatinuwara, Tumpané, Harispattuwa, Dumbara, Héwadheta, Kotmalé, Uda Bulatgama, and Pata 
Bulatgama. 


* See ante, p. 91.—B. 
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FOUR KORALES, 


The division or Disawani called the Four Kéralés extends westward from the mountains, 
which limit the high country of Ceylon to the frontier of the maritime provinces. Its mean extent 
from east to west may be estimated at about 26 English miles, from north to south about 
14 English miles. 

It is bounded on the east by a range of mountains which separate it from Tumpané, 
Yatinuwara, [Udunuwara], and Udapalata, of which the principal points extend south, from 
Alagala-kanda or Balana-kanda, Maragaha-ela, Kadugannawa, Nikahetiya or Alpiti-kanda, and 
Ambuluwa-kanda. On the south-east and south it is separated from Dolosbagé by a branch of the 
same range, in which the principal hills are Nehelma-kanda, Rahala-gala, and Muruté-kanda. On 
the south from Pata Bulatgama and the Three Kéralés by a less mountainous limit, in which the 
principal points are Alkedina-gala, Kahapitikelé-hinna Etgéla-owita, Dunumadalégaha-gawa-hinna, 
the gravet [kadawata] of Kotikakumbura, on the great road to Colombo, Nukmodara, and Galapiti- 
mada. On the west from the Siyané Kéralé and Hapitigam Kéralé by a line, in which the principal 
points are Tittawelmankada, the gravet [kadawata] of Dummaladeniya, the gravet [kadawata | 
of Wahawi-owita, and Algam-kanda. On the north from the Seven Kéralés by the mountains 
Parapé-kanda, Galadenikada-kanda, Tiruwanagala, and the river Maha-oya, which falls into the 
sea at the ferry of Kammel several miles north of Negombo. The Four Kéralés, from which 
the Disawani derives its name, and the smaller districts (Pattw and Paldtaval) into which each 
Kéralé is divided, are as follows :— 


1.—GALBODA KORALE contains five Pattu: Galboda, Meda, Ganné, Egodapota, Tanippéru. 

2.—PARANAKURU KORALE: Mahapalata, Ganhatapalata, ‘Kumbalgampalata. 

3.—HANDAPANDUNU KORALE—a part of Paranakuruwa : consists of Kanduaha and Mawata 
Pattu. 

4,—KINDIGODA KORALE: Medamediliya, Walgam, and Deydladahamuna, Pattu. 

5.—BELIGAL KORALE: Kiraweli, Kandupita, Otara, and Gandolaha, Pattu. 


INHABITANTS: MINOR HEADMEN, AND SERVICES. 


The following are the several classes of inhabitants, the headmen appointed over them, and 
the service and duty to which they are liable!:— 


1.—Atapattu-wasama. 


The Atapattu people hold the first rank. They are subject to the orders of five headmen, who. 
cause all duties to be performed by them, viz., one Atapattu Lékama over the whole, and four 
A rach chies [Arachchilld], one in each Koralé. 

The Arachchies are called also Peramune-rala, because they go in front, immediately attend- 
ing the great banner of the Disawani. The Atapattu people perform mura [7 djakdriya, z.e., attend 
on duty at the house of the Disdwa in rotation, according to the three following divisions — 
(i.) those of Galboda Kéralé and Kindigoda Kéralé together; (ii.) those of Paranakuru Koérale; 
(iii.) those of Beligal Kérale. The term of duty is thirty days each time. Thus every person is 
liable to one month of service with two of rest, or serves four months and rests eight months 
within the year. 

The number of Atapattu people who actually come on duty varies, according to the exigency 
of the service and the numbers liable: it is usually from about twenty to fifty. 

The rest pay a fixed fine or money commutation called mura ridi, being two ridi each 
person for the fixed term of thirty days. Of these defaulters ten persons (or rather the commutation 
paid by them), are given up to the Atapattu Lékama and five to the Arachchies, the rest is the 
perquisite of the Disiwa. But certain persons, who are opulent in each Koralé, are accustomed to 
deliver, instead of the mura ridi, a load of rice [hal-kada], equal to about twenty-five measures ; and 
the Arachchi usually obtains rice from the five sufficient for his subsistence during his term of duty 
in Kandy. The Atapattu people keep guard ina building appropriated to them near the Disdwa’s 
house, called Atapattu maduwa, where they have in charge a great banner [dhaja patika], the 
“ Lékam-mitiya” (“record ’’) the mura davuda (“arms”), and the custody of prisoners confined 
there. 


Their principal duty is to convey the Disawa’s orders throughout his Disawani, and to call all 
persons whose attendance he requires, either in judicial matters or for service, or for the collection 
of revenues. They attend the Disiwa wheresoever he goes abroad, and one of their number carries 
the great banner on public occasions and the mura avudd when he goes to the palace or elsewhere. 
Since the time of Lewké Disdwa they have assisted in dragging timber [dara adinava] for public 
works, but it isnot considered their proper duty. They prepare withes [varichchi],and weave olas 
[talkola-viyanava] when required for buildings. They punish offenders with the open hand [atul 
pahara| under the Dis4wa’s orders, and hold them whilst punished with rods by the Kodituwakku 
people, 

They gather and carry flowers and other offerings to the temples. 

When the Disawa first comes into his Province, they all furnish him, one turn only, with 
adukku, or “ dressed provisions.” 

When the Atapattu Lékama proceeds upon service into any Koéralé, or the Atapattu Arachchies 
into their respective Koéralés, they are supplied with adukku by the Atapattu people. 

The Atapattu people are not liable to the payment of kat rdjakdriya (provisions) or any 
other duties to the King. 

The principal people of the Disawani hold Atapattu lands, and on account of its respectability 
many persons belong to the two classes next mentioned have, by favour of the Disawas, been at 
different periods enrolled in this department. 


! For an excellent summary of the cada ae te of each wasama, &c., see Appendix E, Glossary of Native terms 
(Service Tenures Commission Report, 1872).—B 
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2. Gam-wasama, 


The Gamwasam people hold the second rank. They are under the orders of headmen 
called Kéralé Kankéna and Atukérdla who are appointed for the several Kéralés and Pattu as 
follows :— 

GALBODA KORALE. 


(i) Galboda Pattuwa: one Kérdla, one Kankana, one Atukérdla; (ii) Meda Pattuwa: one 
Kordla and one -Atukérdla; (iii) Ganné Pattuwa: one Kordla and one Atukordla ; (iv) Egoda 
[pota] Pattuwa: one Kérdla and one Atukérdla. One Kankana for the three last-mentioned Pattu. 

A Mohottala, whose peculiar duty it is to collect panduru mila (“fines”) and superintend the 
Disawa’s gabada gam. 

PARANAKURU KORALE. 

(i) One Kérdala, one Kankdna, and one Atukérdla over the three Palatas. A Lékama, who 

collects the panduru mila and superintends the Disawa’s gaba-dagam. 


HANDAPANDUNA KORALE. 


(i) Kanduaha Pattuwa: one Kérdla and one Kankana ; (ii) Mawata Pattuwa: one Kordla 
and one Kankdna. One Atukordla for the two Pattu. 


KINDIGODA KORALE. 


(i) Medamediliya Pattuwa: one Kérdla, one Kankana, and one Atukérala; (ii) Walgam 
Pattuwa: one Kordla and one Atukorala ; (iii) Deyéladahamuna Pattuwa: one Kordla, and one 
Atukorala. One Kankana for the last two Pattu. A Lékama, who collects the panduru mila. 


BELIGAL KORALE. 


(i) Kiraweli Pattuwa : one Kérdla and one Atukérdla; (ii) Kandupita Pattuwa : one Kérala 
and one Atukérdla ; (iii) Otara Pattuwa: one Kérala and one Atukordla; (iv) Gandolaha Pattuwa : 
one Kérala and one Atukordla. A Mohottdla, who collects and sends in the king’s and Diséwa’s 
revenues, and superintends the Disawé gabadd-gam villages in the whole Koralé. 

The Gamwasam people have no mura or regular and constant rotation of duty at the 
Disawa’s house. 

They drag timber for the public service or for the Diséwa’s use in Kandy or in the Disawani, 
and for this purpose attend at such time and in such numbers as the occasion requires. 

They deliver into the Royal Store, Maha Gabaddawa, the duties called kat rajakariya, each 
village being subject to the payment of a kada or “pingo,” a kerawala, or half kada [katbdgé, | 
according to the taxation in the “ Lékam-mitiya” or olarecords of the Maha Gabadawa. Each kada 
consists of twelve neli (measures) of rice and cocoanuts, and the kerawala is half that quantity. 
In the great part of the Beligal Koralé this duty is paid in cash at the rate specified in the “ Lékam- 
mitiya,” of twenty-two tuttu or “pice” for one hada. 

They deliver to the Dis4wa duties called Walawwé-kada, provisions precisely of the same 
nature with those payable into the Maha Gabadawa, but inferior in amount. They pay annually 
to the Disiwa panduru mila, being a duty of twenty futtu per each kada. Both the foregoing are 
payable from the Kéralégam-wasam, and not from the Nindagam-wasam. They furnish daily by 
rotation of Kéralés and Pattu adukku, or “ dressed provisions,” for the Diséwa and followers, and 
pehidum, or “raw provisions,” for the Distwa himself, so long only as he is resident in the Disawani 
upon service. 

They furnish adukku to their respective Kérélas whilst travelling within the Kéralé or 
Pattuwa upon public service, either collecting duties, or assembling people, or superintending 
their labours. 


3. Muhandiram-wasama, 


The Héwa, or Muhandiram-wasama people were originally under the orders of distinct 
Muhandirams, but of late years have in most instances been placed under the Koralas. | 
The headmen of this class are :— 


GALBODA KORALE. 


(i), Galboda Pattuwa—one Muhandiram (which office is sometimes vested in the Kérdla) and 
Héwa Ardchehi; (ii) Ganné Pattuwa, and (iii) Meda Pattuwa: one Héwad Arachchi for the two 
Pattu, and sometimes one for each—the Héwd wasama people being subject to the orders of the 
two Kéralas; (iv) Egoda [pota] Pattuwa: one Héwa Arachchi, the people being subject to the 
orders of the Kérala; (v) Tanippéru Pattuwa: one Muhandiram (also called Kérdla), one Héwa 
Arachchi and one Atukéorala Arachchila, appointed by the Muhandiram to convey his orders. 


PARANAKURU KORALE. 


One Héwd Arachchi over the Héwd wasam people of the three Palatas, who are subject to 
the orders of the Kérala. 
HANDAPANDUNU KORALE. 


One Arachchi over the Héwa wasam people of the two Pattu, who are under the orders of 
the Kérala. 
KINDIGODA KORALE. 


One Héwa Arachchi for the Héwa wasam people of the three Pattu, who are under the orders 
of the Korala. 
One Muhandiram, and one Héwa Arachchi over Hanwala Walpola *Muhandiram 
wasama. 
BELIGAL KORALE. 


Four Héwa Arachchivaru (2.é., over the Héwa Arachchi wasama people of each Pattuwa), who 
are subject to the orders of the Korala, one Muhandiram (no Arachchi) over the Gdrdiya Muhandi- 
ram wasama, the people of which are dispersed in all the four Pattu. 
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The Héwa wasama people perform mura, te, attend upon duty in rotation with their 
Arachchies according to the same three divisions of Koralés, and for-the same periods, as the Alapattu 
people. The number of those who actually come on duty varies according to the exigency 
of the service ; the rest pay two mura ridi each, in lieu of service, whereof two, three, or four are 
allowed to the Kérala or Muhandiram and Arachchi, one to the Héwa or Atukérala, and the 
remainder is the perquisite of the Disawa. 

They keep guard not at the Disawa’s house, but at the Dandu maduwa, or building appro- 
priated to the storing of the King’s timber in Kandy. 

They fell timber in the forests for the king’s or the Disdwa’s service. Of late years they 
have been employed also in dragging or carrying timber, but formerly it was not considered their 
oe duty. They cut wall timber and plane it, and thatch public buildings or the Disdwa’s 

ouse. ; 
They carry the at-kodi, or small [hand] banners, of the Disiwani in public processions, and 
when the Disawa travels. They are not liable to the payment of rdjakariya or any other duties to 
the king. 
4.—Kodituwakku-wasama, 

“The Ginjal (artillery) people” are of low-caste, called Paduw0é, and reside only in four 
villages, viz., Kadigomuwa and Héwadiwala, in the Kindigoda Koralé, Hlagalla and Hénapola, in the 
Galboda Kéralé. The people of Kadigomuwa are under the orders of a Muhandiram and of two 
headmen of their own caste called MahaDuraya and HéwaéDurayd. The people of Elagalla and 
Hénapola are jointly under the orders of a Muhandiram and a Durayd. 

They perform mura, or attend on constant duty at the Dis&wa’s residence with their 
respective Muhandirams and Durayas in rotation according to the above three divisions, for the 
term of thirty days each ; the absentees pay two mura ridi, which are applied in the manner 
above stated. 

They keep guard at the building called Kodituwakku maduwa, where the ginjals of the 
Dis4wani are kept, and have custody of the more atrocious prisoners who are committed to them. 

They are sometimes sent into the country to seize criminals and refractory persons ; to carry 
ginjals before the Dis4wa when he travels on all public occasions. 

They dig and carry earth and stones, provide medical herbs when required from the jungle, 
and perform other menial labour for the King’s or the Disdéwa’s service, but neither fell nor drag 
timber. 

5.—Kalu Hewa Muhandiram-wasama. 


They are all Paduwé dispersed in different villages, and subject to the orders of a Muhan- 
diram, and under him of a Durayé of their own caste. 

They attend on duty in Kandy once in three months in rotation with the two Baigamwala 
Muhandiram wasam people, mentioned below, and serve three days at a time. 

They perform menial labour for the King’s or the Dis&wa’s service, which chiefly consists in 
bringing and preparing the domestic materials for buildings. 

When the Disawa is in his Dis’éwani they keep guard at a gravet [kadavata] near his 
residence. When he travels it is their duty to walk on both sides of his palanquin, in the jungle 
near the road. They execute condemned criminals (which rarely occurs) within the Disawani. 


6.—Batgamwala Muhandiram-wasama. 


They are of the low-caste called Berawdyd,and reside in the four villages, Ginihatpitiya, 
Balatgomuwa, Tellaké, and Kalagahagoda, in the Paranakuru Koralé. 

The first two villages are subject to one Muhandiram, the last two to another, but sometimes 
all four are placed under one headman of their own ‘caste called Huldwaliya, who is appointed 
-over them, one in each village. 

They attend on duty at Kandy in rotation with the Kalu Héwa Muhandiram people, and 
perform the same menial service for the King or the Dis’was as above stated, except that of 
executioners. 

The people of the first two villages occasionally carry the hinder part of the Disawa’s 
palanquin. 

?.—Hiti-vedakarayo. 

They are people of low caste, inhabitants of the five following villages called the Disdvé 
Gabadégam, viz., Pannenuwa, Padidora, Mawané, Kawudaulla, Dorawaka, Ballapana. 

They are under the orders of five separate Viddinés appointed by the Disiwa and of petty 
headmen, Durayds, and Huldwaliyas of their own caste within each. : 

One or two men from each village are constantly on duty at the Diséwa’s house in Kandy, 
where a distinct headman called Hitiweda Viddné is appointed to control them and superintend 
their work. 

They are employed in many menial labours at the palace or at the Disawa’s house, consisting 
chiefly in the repair and cleaning of buildings and court [yards]. 

When an important work is undertaken, a great number of the inhabitants are called to 
Kandy. They cultivate royal fields within their respective villages as will be mentioned hereafter. 


8.—Kottal-badda. 

“The Artificers’ Department.” —These persons have been sometimes placed by the king under 
the orders of a separate chief called Péia-raté Kottal-badda Nilamé, but now frequently are under 
the Diséwa who appoints a Viddna over them. 

They consist of the following classes :— 

(i) Seven Vaduvd, or carpenters (under the orders of a headman called Mul-achariya, 
‘appointed by the king upon the Disdwa’s recommendation), who perform all carpentry work for 
the King or Disawa: they are usually employed at the Dandu maduwa in Kandy ; 

(ii) Five Liyana-waduwé, or turners ; 

(iii) Five Hittaru, or painters ; 
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(iv) Fourteen I-wadww0, or arrow-makers, under a headman called Hangidiyd. They 
manufacture and paint bows, arrows, spears, shafts, banners, staves, and walking-sticks ; and two of 
them perform service in the Ran-adwuda mandapaya [royal armoury ]. 

(v) Fourteen Atapattu-karayd, who furnish, or execute fine work, and are principally 
employed in ornamenting or inlaying locks, guns, knives, handles, &c., with gold, silver, or brass ; 
two of them perform service in the Ran-awudu mandapaya. 

(vi) One Gal-waduwa, or stonecutter ; 

(vii) Twenty Mul-dchari, or blacksmiths, under the orders of Hangidiya and Atu 
hangidiyo. A certain number of them, varying according to the exigency of the service, attend 
constantly in Kandy, and erecting workshops near the Disaéwa’s house, execute all kinds of common 
ironwork, for which the metal is furnished to them. 

(viii) Kight blacksmiths without regular service lands, under the orders of a Hangidiyd, who. 
appear before the Disdwa at the New Year with a knife and scissors each, and are called to 
service only upon emergencies. 

(ix) Ten Disdwé Achari under a Hangidiyd, who work for the Diséwa only. But these 
last three classes of blacksmiths are sometimes placed under the same Hangidiyd and Atu- 
hangidiyd. Allthe above artificers, except the blacksmiths last-mentioned, perform either particular 
work directed by the King, or work belonging to public buildings allotted to the Dis&wani, or any 
work required by the Disawa. 


9,—Henda-badda, 


These are an inferior class of carpenters, and consist of only six families under the orders of 
a Vidana. 

Their duty consists in furnishing for the public festival in Kandy a fixed number of couches, 
stools, and baskets of various kinds woven with rattan, and, besides, as many baskets as may be 
occasionally demanded for the King’s or Diséwa’s service. 

They deliver these articles to the Disdwa, who sends them to the proper department in 
Kandy. 


10.—Badahela-badda. 


“The Potters’ Department.”—In Galboda Koralé and Paranakuru Koralé are eight potters 
under the orders of a Vidana of their own caste appointed by the Disiwa. In Kindigoda Kéralé and 
Beligal Kéralé are fourteen under another Viddna nominated in the same manner, but sometimes one 
Vidana is appointed over the potters of these three Koralés. 

The potters of the first division attend on duty in Kandy during one month at the Maha 
Gabaddwa, and are then relieved by those of the second division, who serve one month more. 
During this period they are obliged to furnish as many earthen vessels [valan] as are required for 
the Maha Gabadawa, and to make tiles and bricks, and perform any other potter’s work required for 
the King’s service. At their departure from duty each division supplies one hundred earthen 
vessels to the Disawa’s house. 

This two month’s duty is performed in rotation with the potters of the upper districts, the 
Seven Kéralés, Uva, and Matalé, and recurs once in ten months. 

In the Disdwani they are bound to furnish tiles, bricks, and all kinds of pottery for the 
Dis4wa’s use, and earthen vessels to the different resthouses [vddi] when the King or ambassadors 
come into the Disawani. ' 

When many tiles and bricks are ordered for the King’s service, the people of Siyambalan- 
gomuwa and Godagama are called to furnish firewood. 

The Héwa-wasam people erect the necessary buildings. 


11.—Rada-badda, 


“The Washers’ Department.”—The washermen reside in all parts of the Disawani, butare not 
avery numerous class. They are under the orders of five headmen each called Vidéna Hénaya, 
appointed in the Galboda Kéralé, Paranaktiru Kéralé, Haidapandunu Koralé, Kindigoda Kéralé, and 
Beligal Kéralé, who haveauthority over the people of their respective Kéralés. But occasionally the 
washers of two Kéralés are united under the orders of one Vidana Hénaya. 

They attend in Kandy on duty for three months at the beginning of the Sinhalese year, the 
other nine months’ service being performed in rotation by the washermen of the Seven Koralés of 
the upper districts and of Matalé, three months each. 

Their duty consists in hanging cloths [viyan bandinawd]'in the Maha Gabaddwa and in the 
different apartments of the Palace, in furnishing clean cloths [piruvata] for the temporary use of 
the principal attendants of the Palace,torches, and rags for lamps. All come at the commencement 
of the mura to hang the cloths, after which, according to arrangements among themselves, one or 
two Vidana Hénayas and a competent number of washermen remain to perform the duty during 
the period of three months. 

In the Dis&wani they are obliged to hang cloths constantly at the Disawa’s house, and in all 
resthouses temporarily erected for the Kings, ambassadors, or the Disawas, and in houses prepared 
for the reception of the Atapattu Mohottala and Koralas. 

The cloths are provided by themselves from the emoluments to which they are entitled by 
custom from the inhabitants of the Disawani whom they serve, consisting of cloths, paddy, or 
money, or, if these be insufficient, by other means. 


12,—Kuruwe. 

The Kiruwé or “The Elephant Department” is sometimes placed under the Disawa of the 
Four Kéralés; but is sometimes conferred asa separate office by the King upon another chief of rank, 
who is then called Kuruwé Lékama, and by inferiors Ktiruwé Disawa. 

A Viddéna is appointed by the Disdwa or Lékama over all the Ktruwe people, and under 
him are three Kankdnds, who convey his orders to the people, viz.,one for Paranakuru Koéralé, one 
for Galboda and Kindigoda Kéralés, and one for Beligal Koralé. 

Their duty consists in taking and taming wild elephants [ali kambas-karanawa], and in 
keeping tame elephants committed to their charge. In the Kindigoda Kéralé are three villages 
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called Panné-gam of low-caste people, under seven headmen called Dwrayds. The Durayds erect the 
et-panti, or “elephant stalls,” and the people furnish fodder for the elephants. 

There are ten Galladdo, and under them two Patabendd and thirteen Pannikki in their 
respective villages, whose general and ordinary duty consists in taking care of decoy elephants. 
These are suffered to roam and pasture in the jungle with their hind legs loosely tied together, and 
are brought in by their keepers once in three or four days, and their legs being untied are bathed 
for two or three hours in a pool, and then turned into the jungle with their legs coupled as before. 

When wild elephants are ordered to be caught, they collect the decoy elephants [hé-ali], and 
proceeding with them into the jungle untie them with the herd; and with the aid of the Panikkala 
mentioned below drive them into the kraal [et-gd/a], secure them, and tie them in the stall. 
There are, besides, independent of the Galladdd, sixteen other Panikkala, who assist in driving the 
elephants into the kraal and secure them. From the moment of tying them in the stall 
they undertake their sole charge, and tame [hilé-karanawdé] them; which is usually accomplished 
in from six to twelve months. 

After taming, the tusked elephants are sometimes sent to Kandy and sometimes remain in 
their custody ; the rest are usually delivered to the Galladdé. Occasionally tusked elephants 
not caught in the Four Kéralés are delivered to the charge of these Panikkala by the King’s orders. 

When elephants are ordered to be caught, the Kuruwé people are usually placed under the orders 
of the Disawa, because the assistance of the Disdwani people is required. The gdla, or enclosure, is 
constructed by the people of the Disaéwani with piles from eighteen to twenty-four inches in 
diameter, and nine or ten feet above the ground, strengthened by four crossbars of cocoanut or 
other trees from ten to fifteen inches diameter. It is usually of quadrangular form in plain ground, 
but sometimes circular or irregular according to the nature of the spot selected, and contains a 
space of two or four acres. Within this area a rude platform is prepared upon a tree (if there be 
none convenient upon a pillar planted for the purpose), in which four or five men are stationed 
with cords [madw] and nooses, two gateways are left in the gala about 10 ft. wide, and nearly 
opposite to each other, in order that the elephants, when driven, may suppose that there is a clear 
passage through. 

A herd of wild elephants having been found, the Galladdo and their people collect their decoy 
elephants, of which the greater part should be females, and proceeding into the jungle unite them 
with the wild herd. 

People of all classes within the Disawani are called and form a circle, or rather an irregular 
line, surround the elephants, and keep constant guard with guns, lances, long pointed poles called 
riti, and swords, standing at intervals of one or two fathoms from each other in open or small jungle 
ground, and of ten or fifteen fathoms if there be aid of rocks or steep places difficult for elephants to 
pass. They erect small huts of talpat leaves for shelter, and sometimes strengthen their position by 
fences of trees felled on the spot, and deter the approach of the elephants by brandishing the 
weapons, and by threats, and by fires kindled throughout the night. 

The hunt usually lasts from one to seven or eight days, according to the distance of the wild 
elephants, from the gd/a, and the facility of driving them, and at each day’s advance the guards of 
line close in. If there be aremarkably refactory elephant, they sometimes shoot him; but this 
necessity seldom occurs, 

In the meantime the Kiruwé people remain constantly in the jungle near the elephants 
armed only with hendu, and partly leading the wild herd by means of decoy elephants 
and partly impelling them by voices, incitements, and the menace of weapons, drive them 
gradually to the gdla, and as soon as they have entered the gateways are suddenly closed by cross- 
bars [mavara. | 

The men stationed in the tree now lay their nooses on the ground and entice the 
elephants, both tame and wild, around it by casting down fodder, particularly plantain trees, of 
which they are fondest ; and as soon as the foot of any chosen elephant has been set within a noose 
[manda] it is pulled up and drawn tight to the leg, the other end being secured to the tree. The 
animal being thus confined is thrown upon his other three legs ; and therefore with less difficulty, 
either from the tree or from the ground, under the protection of the tame elephants, is bound 
between two elephants, led out of the gala, and securely fastened in the stall. 

Sometimes in the construction of a gdla, which is a laborious work, a proper place is chosen 
in the jungle, and a tree or pillar prepared with platform and nooses, the elephants are driven to it 
by the Kuruwé people with the aid of the Dis&éwani people and entrapped by nooses in the manner 
above described. But this method is uncertain, because, if the first attempt fail, the wild elephants 
usually run off to a distance, and seldom one can be secured then. 

Sometimes, for the king’s diversion, the Kiéiruwt people of the Four Koralés drive into 
Kandy wild elephants mixed with the decoy elephants, and a pillar being planted in the centre of 
the great square one or more of the best elephants are taken in the manner before described. 

Sometimes, also, for the exhibition of an elephant fight, a large high-mettled elephant is 
driven into Kandy, and is met on the opposite side of the great square by another from Matalé or 
Kengalla. They are incited to contest by their respective keepers, and if necessary their anger and 
jealousy are stimulated by the introduction of female elephants between them. They advance 
into the centre of the square and join battle seizing each other’s trunks, striking with their trunks 
and feet, and beating with their heads and tusks. They are sometimes parted by their keepers, 
and the combat is renewed on one or more successive days, till one of them being fairly beaten, 
and overpowered, runs away, and, being pursued by the other along the streets, returns to his native 
forests. The conqueror is recalled by the voice of the female elephants, and his keepers receive 
their reward. Et Rie 

The village Kalugala in the Beligal Kéralé is the nindagama of the Kuruwé Lékama. 
It contains two Héwdnam, who carry his talpdt in the Diséwani, and coolies, of whom, 
one or two constantly serve in his kitchen. It contains also a mutiettu field of five pelas. There 
is another muttettu of two pelas in the village Alawala, and another of two pelas in Bihdéwela, all 
which are sown for andé on his account. ; : 

He is entitled to an annual contribution of a few ridi called panduru mila from the Kuruwe 
people. He receives twenty vidi for the appointment of Vidana, but not for the offices, which 
are considered as hereditary. When he proceeds into the country he is entitled to receive 
provisions, once round, from all Kiruwé people, except the inhabitants of the three Pannégam. 
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13.—Madige. 

“The Carriage Bullock Department.”—This department is sometimes placed under the Disdwa 
of the Four Koralés, but frequently assigned toa separate chief nominated by the King, who in that® 
case is styled by inferiors Madigé Disawa. A Viddna appointed by the chief performs the duties 
under him. 

Their villages, their headmen, and the bullocks which they are liable to furnish are as 
follows :— 

Tuldomawa: one Muhandiram and one Lékama: furnishes 12 bullocks; Walagama: one 
Kankanaand one Lékama, furnishes 12 bullocks ; Viyalagoda, Ragala, and Talawa : one Muhandiram 
and one Lékama, furnishes 12 bullocks; Udanwita: one Muhandiram and one Lékama, furnishes 
4 bullocks. 

In Gandolaha Pattuwa there is also land subject to Vadigé service, which was abandoned 
some years ago, and has been since cultivated on account of the chief. The Madigé people of the 
above villages are of the fishermen’s [s?c] caste. 

Each person possessing one amunam of land is bound to furnish one bullock; those of the 
headmen being exempted, and the Gamardlalad performing other services. 

Each bullock furnishes annually to the Maha Gabaddwa one géni, or bag, containing forty 
store measures of salt, and one karawala, or salt fish, and besides to the chief two karawala. 

They render also to the King the profits upon sale of arekanuts realised in the following 
manner :— 

The sum of 300 ridi is issued from the Treasury to the chief for the purchase of 50 
amunams of areka, 7.¢., at the rate of 6 vidi per amunam of 30,000. . 

The chief divides amongst his people, nearly in the proportion of 6 vidi to each proprietor 
lamunam of land, and the value of a few amunams to the Walan-badda Madigé people men- 
tioned below. 

They purchase the areka in small quantities from the inhabitants at such prices as they are 
able, which are necessarily low, because the sale of this article to other traders and its exportation 
are strictly prohibited. They convey it by bullocks to Ruvanwella, and selling it at the best prices 
for the Colombo market, account for the whole profits to the Royal Treasury. They also receive 
money from their chief, and deliver to him the profit upon an uncertain quantity of areka, varying 
from 50 to 20 amunams per annum. 

It is said that in two former years, with the assistance of many other villagers, 1,000 and 500 
amunams respectively were collected, and the profits paid into the Treasury but with much opposi- 
tion and difficulty, which, with the intervention of other services, occasioned a reduction in the 
usual quantity. 

These Madigé people are also obliged to perform other carriage service when required, as the 
conveyance of grain from the royal villages, receiving however, one /aha for each bullock load ; 
and they occasionally do the same for their chief. 

The chief of the Madigé receives also [certain] emoluments, and andé muttettu fields of 
3 amunams, at Walagama, are cultivated on his account. There were formerly 5 amunams, of which 
2 amunams have been assigned at different times to temples by the chiefs. There were also a ninda 
muttettu field of 1 amunam at Talgomuwa, delivered some years ago by Lewké Disdwa to another 
person, who has since paid an annual fee to the chief, and the three Nilakdrayo, who before culti- 
vated it, have since served him as coolies. 

The Muhandiram and Lékams pay annually for their appointment 5 vidi each to chief and 
1 or 2 ridi to the Vidéna. Besides the forty bullocks, twelve bullocks are appropriated to the chief 
from the same Madigé villages, which supply him each with one goni of salt and three karawala 
per annum. 

There are fourteen Gammahés in the above villages, who, with the other regular Madigé 
people, contributed annually a sum of near 50 vidi to the chief, called pawduru mila, and principally 
supplied the funds to pay to the Treasury his fixed annual dekun. 

The three Gammahés of Talgomuwa, having a larger extent of lands, give in rotation to the 
chief one pingo of fifteen cocoanuts per month. 

The Gammahés furnish provisions gratuitously to the chief, or to his messengers, when they 
come on duty to their respective villages. They attend him in travelling, and are sometimes 
employed to convey his messages, but perform no Madi-gé service with bullocks. 


14.—Walan-badda Madige. 


These people are Moormen, and are called Walan-badda Madigé, because they possess 
no service lands, but fields of small extent, which they have brought into cultivation from the 
estates of others. [They inhabit] Dambulawawa, containing one Muhandiram and six or eight 
people ; Hingula, containing one Muhandiram and six or eight people. 

Hence they are called upon to perform very little service, but, having bullocks, are not 
entirely exempt. 

They receive money, as above stated, for a small quantity of areka, and account for the profits 
to the Treasury and to their chief [the Madigé Disawa]. 

They are also employed in the conveyance of grain, &c., if required, two or three times 
in the year—the people of Dambulawawa, usually for the King, and those of Hingula for the chief ; 
but they are not liable to perform any of the duties above specified. 


LANDED TENURES. 


It is well-known that “service tenure” prevails throughout the Kandyan provinces. 

The possession of land is the foundation of the King’s right to the services and. the contribu- 
tions of the people, and vice versd. In general persons not possessing lands are liable to no regular 
service or duties, but in some instances to light and occasional service. 

Lands which properly subject the possessor to regular public services and contributions are 
low paddy lands, which can be cultivated every year, but not (with some few exceptions) gardens 
or high grounds ; and “ Lékam-miti” or registers of persons liable to regular service are kept in the 
hands of the chiefs of the provinces of many departments, to which they respectively belong. 
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He who openly abandons his land—which sometimes occurred, particularly in the latter 
years of the late King’s [Sri Vikrama Rajasinha] reign, on account of severity of the duty—is no 
longer called upon to perform service or to pay duties. 

Service land thus abandoned is strictly the property of the Crown, and in some instances the 
King has exercised this right by taking the crops and by regranting the land. But according to 
more general custom, the crop is appropriated or disposed of by the chief of the province, village 
or department in which the land is situated ; or it is regranted by him to another subject to the 
same service, frequently on payment of a suitable fee. 

Land abandoned, if reclaimed by the original proprietor or even by his heir, is usually, 
restored on payment of a suitable fee, unless it has been definitively granted to another, or possessed 
many years by another family performing service. 

No person retaining his land can without the King’s permission change his service, that is, 
abandon his proper department and service and resort to another. 

All lands are alienable by the proprietor, but continue liable to the same service ; hence 
persons of high caste seldom purchase the lands of the low classes, especially if the service be that 
of any handicraft or menial description. 

All service lands may descend to or be acquired by females, who either pay a commutation 
in money, or, if required, provide a substitute to perform personal service. 


Rajakariya, 

Rdjakariya, which may be properly interpreted “ King’s duty,” implies either the personal 
seryice, or the dues in money or in kind, to which any person or any land is liable. 

Personal service was in many instances commuted for a money payment, which was consi- 
dered the legal perquisite of the chief :— 

(i.) Universally, in the case of the Atapattu and Hewa-wasam people and Kodituwakku 
people of the Disavanies ; of the Lékam people, or persons of some other departments in the upper 
districts, who perform in rotation regular mura or duty at the house of their chief or at other fixed 
stations, all absentees beyond the number required to attend paying a fixed sum called mura ridi, 
which varies in different places and departments from one to five vidi each, for fifteen, twenty, 
or thirty days. 

(ii.) In the case of the same, and other persons, who were obliged to attend at public festivals 
at Kandy, and who paid to their chiefs each a fixed sum for failure. 

(iii.) In case of the classes above-mentioned, some others when called upon to furnish timber, 
erect buildings, or perform other public service ; all absentees, whether excused by favour, or 
disabled by sickness, or witheld by urgent private concerns, pay a commutation in money called 
higa. 

The chief being held responsible for the expeditious performance of the works assigned to 
him, the King seldom inquired minutely regarding the number employed. 

Hence will appear the reason upon which is founded the practice above-mentioned, of the 
chief receiving the crops or the emoluments to be derived from vacant service lands. But hecould 
only dispense with the personal service, for it was an invariable rule, that the chief enjoying the 
benefit of the crops, must deliver to the royal store the revenue chargeable upon the lands. 

Every field with few exceptions, has attached to it a garden, and a jungle ground called héna, 
which as a matter of course are inherited and transferred with it. : 

No specific term of years constitutes a prescriptive title to land, notwithstanding a vulgar 
saying which attaches validity to thirty years. But an undisturbed possession of many years is 
considered in all cases as a strong presumptive proof in favour of the possessor. 


Gam,! 


The Sinhalese word gama properly signifies “ village”; but in the Kandyan country it is also 
frequently applied to a single estate or a single field. The latter is often called panguwa or “share.” 

Villages [yam] properly so-called, are of the following kinds :— 

Gabadd-gama, a royal village. [Four kinds: (i.) Pallé Vahala, (ii.) Maha Véhala, (iii.) 
Disawa, and (iv.) Saramaru.] 

It may be generally described as containing muttettu lands, which the inhabitants cultivate 
gratuitously, and entirely for the benefit of the Crown; and other lands which the inhabitants 
possess in consideration of their cultivating the muttettw or rendering certain other services to the 
Crown. 

[A gabadagama was not necessarily granted in perpetuity, and could at any time be 
transferred by the King from one grantee to another. A village held bya Disdva might be given to 
Pallé Vahala ; a village belonging to Pallé Vahala might be taken back to Maha Vahala ; a Mahé 
Vahala village bestowed on an Adigar or Disava, &c.] 

Vihare-gama, a village belonging to a temple of Buddha. 

Déwalé-gama, a village belonging to a temple of some heathen [Hindu] deity. 

Ninda-gama, a village which for the time being is the entire property of the grantee or 
temporary chief; if definitively granted by the King with sannasa, it becomes pravéni. 

It generally contains a muttettw field, which the inhabitants, in consideration of their lands 
cultivate gratuitously for the benefit of the grantee, and besides are liable to the performance of 
certain other services for him. 

Gallat-gama, a species of village in the lower part of the Four Kéralés, the Three Kéralés, 
and a part of Sabaragamuwa, much in the nature of a ninda village,and sometimes bearing that 
name. 

[Kéoralégama, a village belonging to laymen (as distinct from temple land) subject to 
rajakariya. But the inhabitants were not nilakdrayé to anyone. ] 

Vidane-gama, a village under the orders of a Vidana, and containing usually people of low 
caste liable to public services. 


‘See Memorandum No. II. Papers on Service Tenures (Sessional Papers XVIII., 1869).—B. 
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Other villages and lands, which it is unnecessary to specify here, are denominated from 
the department to which they belong, as Auiruweé-gama or panguwa, Mulengé-gama or panguwt. 


Keta, 


Keta is a royal field or land sown on account of the Crown. In royal villages it is the 
same as the Muttettu. 


Praveni, 


Pravéni land is that which is the private property of an individual proprietor, land 
long possessed by his family, but so called also, if recently acquired in fee simple. 

All lands in the Kandyan country being subject to service, the distinction of service Pravéni, 
is still known. 


Muttettu. ° 


Mutiettu land is field which is sown on account of the king or other proprietor, temporary 
grantee, or chief of a village, as distinguished from the fields of the other inhabitants of the 
village, who are liable to perform services or render dues. 

Muttettu land is of two kinds, viz. :— 

(i.) Ninda muttettu, which is sown entirely gratuitously for the benefit of the proprietor, 
grantee, or chief, by other persons, in consideration of the lands which they possess. 

(ii.) And mutiettu, which is sown by any one without obligation, on the usual condition 
of giving half the crop to the proprietor. 


Nila Panguwa, 


_ Nila Panguwa, is land possessed on condition of cultivating the mutiettu or performing 
other menial service or both, for the proprietor, grantee, or chief of a village. The possessor of 
such land iscalled Nilakaraya. Insome instances he is the proprietor, and cannot be displaced so 
long as he performs the service ; in others, a tenant-at-will and removable at pleasure. 


Aswedduma, 


Aswedduma or Delapata, is land lately brought into cultivation as a field, or more recently 
than the original field. In most instances the Aswedduma of one person is not of any considerable 
extent. 

In the royal [Gabaddgam] villages and the Vidané villages, and in some other instances in 
the upper districts, the possessors of them perform some king’s service, but not so much as the 
proprietors of original lands. 

If cultivated by a stranger from the estate of another, particularly in the Disavanies, he pays: 
by agreement to the proprietor a small annual sum, and besides assists him in country work, and 
attends him on a journey, receiving victuals ; unless inscribed, as rarely happens, in the Lekam- 
mitiya, he performs no public service for it. If cultivated by the proprietor performing service, 
he is liable to no extra service for it. 


Pidawilla, 


Pidawilia is land offered by individuals to temples, and there are many of this descrip- 
tion in all parts of the country. They are usually Aswedduma of small extent, more rarely small 
portions of the original service land. 

It is held, that in upper districts they should properly not be offered without the king’s 
permission, but it was sometimes done only with the leave of the chief. In the Disdvanies they 
are usually offered with the consent of the Disava; but sometimes without it, if of trifling extent. 
As no king’s service or revenues are diminished by the act, the king’s sanction was deemed less 
important. 


Purappadu, 


14. Purappddu land is land vacant or without owner. Land becomes purappddu either in 
failure of heirs or by abandonment or by forfeiture ; but if taken to the Crown, as usual in the latter 
case, it is called Gabada-gama. 


Anda, 


15. Anda land is that which is delivered by the proprietor to another to cultivate, on con- 
dition of delivering to him half the crop as rent; this is the usual condition on which fertile fields 
are annually let. 


Otu, 
16. Otu is of three kinds :— 


(i.) A portion of the crop equal to the extent sown, or one and a half or double the extent 
sown, in some paddy fields or chenas. It is the usual share paid to the proprietor by the cultivator 
from fields which are barren, or difficult of protection from wild animals, particularly in the Seven 
Kéralés, Sabaragamuwa, Héwaheta, and some chenas in Harispattuwa. In many royal villages in 
Seven Koralés are lands paying otu to the Crown. 

(ii.) The share of one-third paid from a field of tolerable fertility, or from a good chena 
sown with paddy. 

(iii.) The share which the proprietor of a chena sown by another with fine grains cut first 
from the ripe crop, being one large bushel full, or a man’s burden. 


Hena. 


17. Héna (or, as it is commonly called “chena”) is high jungle ground, in which the jungle is 
out and burnt for manure after intervals of from five to fourteen years, and the paddy called elvi 
or fine grains, or cotton, and sometimes roots and other vegetables are cultivated ; after two, or at 
the most three crops, it is abandoned till the jungle grows again. 


- 
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VILLAGES. 


The several classes of Disdwani people, the duties to which they are liable, [and landed 
tenures], having been described, it remains to notice several villages, which are the property of the 
Crown [Gabada-gam], or of temples [Vihara-gama; Dewdla-gam], or otherwise circumstanced 
which render [different] dues and services.!_ Those which are properly exempt from the Disdawa’s 
authority were on occasions of urgent public service sometimes placed under his orders. 


Gabada-gam, 


1.—Pallé Vahala Gabada-gam. 


The following villages belonged te the Pallé Wahala, or “establishment of the Queens,” 
but were occasionally granted to others of the royal family. They contain muttettw lands of the 
extent specified, which are cultivated on account of the royal family, or other grantee, and the 
inhabitants, amongst whom are many low-caste people, of all except the last three are bound to 
perform appropriate personal services for them :— 


Habalakkawa (4 A.) Galigomuwa (1 A. 2 P.) 
Petigammana (2 A. 2 P.) Hakahinna (2 P.) 
Hapuwita (3 A. 3 P. and three royal gardens.) 
Uduwawala (3 A. 3 P. and two royal gardens, unproductive.) 
Diwala (3 A. and one royal garden.) 
Kotawella (4 A. andé; 2 P. ninda.) 


Aranayaka. 
Panagomuwa. 


contain no muttettu and no royal gardens. The inhabitants furnish twelve (neli) measures of 
cocoanut oil monthly to the Pallé Wahdila store as the duty for their lands. 
Alpitiya. 
Panagomuwa. 
The inhabitants furnish annually to the same store 4,400 pieces of white jaggery [sudu hakurw] 
and five pingoes of jaggery syrup [pen?]. 


2.—Maha Vahala Gabadda-gam. 


The two following villages are also royal, [but belong to Maha Wasala] under the orders of 
the Uda Gabada Nilamé. They contain muttettu lands of the extent stated below, which the 
inhabitants cultivate entirely on account of the Crown, They beat the paddy into rice and carry 
it to Kandy, and deliver a certain quantity into the royal store, called Uda Gabaddawa, once in 
fifteen days. They are under the orders of a Mohottdla and inferior headmen,and pay pingo 
duties to the Maha Gabadawa, and contributions called panduru mila to their own chief :— 


A. P. 
Dedigama 5 Vi , 2 
Menikkadawara contain mutiettu { 5g 


3.—Disavé Gabada-gam. 

The following villages are called Disdwé gabadd-gam, or royal villages under the orders of 
the Disawa. They contain muttettw fields of the extent specified beneath, which are subject to the 
payment of paddy allowances to the servants of the royal store Uda Gabadawa, and the remainder of 
the produce, if any, is the perquisite of the Disawas :— 


Pamunuva (2 A. 2 P.) ie @ 

Padidora (6 A.) 27 A. 

Kavudaulla (2 A. 1 P.) give annually 9A. to the servants of store, 
Dorawaka (4 A. 2 P.) 40 A. 2 P, 

Ballapana (6 A, 2 P.) 45 A, } 


The inhabitants perform the services above described under the head of Hitawedakdérayé. 
At— 
Batawala (7 A.) 
Walagama ¢ lands { (3 A. 2 P.) 
Hingula (8 A.) 


were partially brought into cultivation in the last year of the King’s government, but for 
want of cultivation the two former have been abandoned and the latter only partially sown. 


Andiramada. 
Contains no muttettu. Furnishes five measures of cocoanut oil monthly to the Maha 
Gabadawa. 
Rahala. 
Waragoda. 
Attached to the royal ‘kitchen in Kandy. The inhabitants are obliged to bring timber, 
build, and keep in repair, and perform ordinary services for their chief. 
Talgomuwa. 
Beddawala. 


Contain each one andé-muttettu of about 1 acre and 1 perch, from which 44 amunams of paddy 
are annually given to a servant of the royal store. Two of their inhabitants are constantly on duty 
at the Disawa’s house, and furnish charcoal to the blacksmiths. 


1 The list of the several villages given immediately below is only approximately correct. The following additions 
(supplied by Kobbekaduva Ratémahatmayé) should be recorded. Pallé Vahala gabadé-gam: Wénepola, Elu-agla 
Watura (granted to Mampityé Kumarihami Duggana, Kunawe, or morganatic wife of the King) ; Saramdru gabada 
gama: Ginihatpitiya. For a fuller list see Appendix II. a.—B. 
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Mahahéna, 


Contains andé-muttettu of 2 amunams, of which 1 amunam is seldom cultivated, and gives 
an allowance of 45 amunams per annum. : 
Ambépussa. 


A ninda muttettu of 1 amunam and 1 pela, which gives 74 amunams. The inhabitants of 
these two villages furnish monthly from ten to twelve lumps of rough iron from each for the 
Disawa’s use, and perform other occasional services required of them. 


4. The following villages are more especially appropriated to the personal services and 
accommodation of the Disawa, but the first four yield also some revenue to the Crown :— 


Debatgama. 

Contains a muttettu of 5 acres and 1 perch, from which 27 amunams of paddy are annually 
paid to the servants of the royal store. Two men are constantly on duty in rotation at the Disawa’s 
house. They furnish water and firewood for his kitchen and bathing house, and | carry his kitchen 
furniture on journeys. 

Gabbala, 
Parapé. 

No muttettu. They furnish monthly 500 lumps of white jaggery to the Uda Gabadawa, and 
the like to the Disdwa, and sometimes extra supplies, if he requires it, on other occasions. Two 
inhabitants, one from each village, are on constant duty at the Disdéwa’s house, and serve in his 
kitchen. 

Gantuna. 


No muttettu. It furnishes annually to the Maha Gabadawa 390 lumps of jaggery ; to the 
Disawa, such occasional quantities as he requires, and its inhabitants carry the Disawa’s baggage 
on journeys. 

Htnawala. 
No mutiettu. It is the peculiar employment of its inhabitants to carry the Dis4wa’s palan- 
uin. Two or three are constantly on duty at his house, and carry his talapat [ta/dtw] and torchee 
[pandan], &c., when he goes abroad. When the Disawa travels a great number are summoned from 
the village to carry his palanquin. 


Danagama. 
Godigomuwa. 


Formerly furnished an indefinite quantity of saltpetre to the Disawa, to make gunpowder 
for firing salutes and for war, and the inhabitants carry the Dis4éwa’s baggage on journeys. The 
former duties have been abandoned during the last few years, and they have performed in lieu of 
it any ordinary work required of them. 

Aranayaka. 


Contains 3 pelas muttettu, which is cultivated by the inhabitants on account of the Disawa. 
Some of them furnish jaggery and syrup for his use, others carry his box or dressed provisions on 
a journey. 

Ampé. 

Contains 2 pelas andé muttettu, similarly cultivated on account of the Disawa. Its inhabi- 
tants erect a kitchen near the Disawa’s resthouse [vdédiya] in the Disawani, and perform other 
occasional services. The Disawa can in general command the occasional labour of the inhabitants 
of these villages for garden, field, or common domestic work. 


5. Sadrumaru Gabada-gam. 


Gangoda Metiyagane 

Mellagoda Gewilipitiya 

Toléwala Batawala 

Dimbulgomuwa Wilanganmulla 
Edurapota. 


Called Sarumaru-[gabadd]gam, being sometimes granted by the king, otherwise temporarily 
disposed of by the Disawas as ninda villages. They contain each small muttettu fields, which are 
cultivated on account of the grantee, and he is entitled to the benefit of the personal services of the 
inhabitants according to custom. 


Vihare-gam and Dewale-gam.' 


6. The villages specified beneath are temple villages, not including, of course, many temple 
lands of inconsiderable extent, which are situated in different villages throughout the Disawani, 
Many of them contain muttettu fields, of which the produce is applied to offerings and to the 
maintenance of the priests and officiating servants. The service of the inhabitants for the lands 
which they possess consist in the cultivation of the muttettu field, the performance of fixed duties 
at the temples, or keeping them in repair :— 


Dewanagala Mediliya 
Ruwandeniya | Dippitiya 
Hingula Diyagama 
Alutnuwara Ambulugala 
Kappagoda Wakirigala 
Selawa Wattarama 


Belong to different Viharés. 
Kempitikanda | Holambuwa | Nelundeniya 


' See Appendix IT. A, for a more complete list.—B. | 
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Belong to the Dalada Maligawa in Kandy. 


Alutnuwara Tambugala 
Thalakotté Algama 
Arandara Anda-oluwa 
Ambalakanda 

Belong to the Maha Déwalé in Kandy. 

Nikapitiya | Udagama | Naranbedda 
Belong to Hanguranketa Déwalé. 
Galatara | Mottappuliya 
Belong to the Kataragam Déwalé in Kandy. 
Warakapola 
r, Belongs to the Pattini Déwalé in Kandy. 

Udawidiya Weliwatura 
Pallévidiya Rukulegama 
Ayagama Medagoda 
Gallélla Kekirigoda 
Alpitiya P Dewanagala 
Karahanpitigoda Batawala 


Belong to Alutnuwara Maha Déwaleé. 


[THE following extract froma report by Mr. R. W. levers, then Assistant Government Agent, 
well explains the tenures of Temple Lands in the Kégalla District and their abuse :— 


: Tue lands held in the Kégalla District as Buddhist ecclesiastical property are known as Vihdré-gam 
and Déwdlé-gam. 

These lands have been dealt with by the Temple Lands Commissioners and Seryice Tenures Commissioners, 
and the extents are recorded by the former, and the amounts due by the tenants as commuted value of services are 
laid down by the latter. 

The lands, which are the property of the four chief temples, ¢.c., Nata Déwdlé, Kataragam Déwalé, Maha 
Déwalé, and Patini DéwAlé, as well as the Vihdragam, have been surveyed, and the tenure has been laid down by the 
Ordinances 10 of 1856 and others. The extents and values of the Déwdlé lands and services having been fixed 
they are administered by a Basndyaka Nilamé for each déwdlé, who is authorised to recover the services. He 
occasionally rents the property to a man who holds his power of attorney to recover dues by legal process, and the 
latter naturally prefers money payments to performance of the services ; and the latter are then neglected, and tho 
temple and its property deteriorates. Ihave never heard of a Basndyaka Nilamé rendering any account of his 
services, and it may be said that on -his election he is considered to have added to his yearly private income the 
average annual value of the déwalé. The administration of the Basndyaka Nilamés may be said to really amount 
to fraudulent misappropriation of trust money, and I say this of my own personal knowledge. 

In case of minor déwalés, these have lands attached to them, which are registered and valued, and belong 
to laymen priests called Kapurdlas. 

The kapukama is heriditary in one or more families ; where there are several families they act about a year, 
and take the emoluments in tattwmdru—as a rule the Kapurala has only three or four festivals in the year. He 
holds the land on exactly the same tenure as the priest of a vihdré, and as a rule lets the fabric of the déwdlé and 
its surroundings go to wreck and ruin. The lands of the Dalad4 Méligdwa are administered by the Déva Nilamé, 
who has a Vidané for each village, and the latter sees to the collection of commuted services and the performance 
of non-commuted services. I cannot say how the Déva Nilamé expends the funds, but I think it may safely be 
asserted that there is nothing to show an expenditure on the Daladdé Maligdwa or its staff commensurate with the 
real revenue. 

The lands registered as property of the different vihdrés in this District are held and administered by the 
chief resident priest, who has absolute and uncontrolled power in the collection and expenditure. The lands 
descend to his pupil or pupils, are dealt with as private property so far as the giving of long leases, but they 
cannot be sold outright. Some temple villages, such as Wakirigala, Gondiwela, Kappdgoda, Yatahalena, have 
practically become nindagam. The chief tenant, being a man of influence and holding the Ganwasam-panguwa, 
which authorises him to exact the services for the temple, has allowed the temple to fall into ruin, and he then 
exacts the services himself and acts as landlord. 

I have hitherto spoken of temple lands which are registered, but there is in nearly every village a vihdré 
holding lands by long possession. Some have been dedicated by pious donors, some are in possession of the temple 
by prescriptive right. In the latter case many claims were rejected by the Temple Lands Commissioners, and the 
lands became, therefore, Crown property, and were surveyed as such ; but at the inquiry and settlement Govern- 
ment allowed certificates of no claim to issue, where it was shown that the field was an old one, and over 30 years 
in cultivation. In such cases the title deed has been made out in favour of ‘“ the incumbent of viharé.” 

The land is held in the same tenure as the registered temple land, and is administered, and descends in the 
same way, the only difference being that the unregistered land pays by the like ordinary private property, and the 
registered land is exempted.'] 


' Letter No. 425 to the Government Agent, Colombo, dated June 5, 1885. 
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APPENDIX II.—A. 


VILLAGES HELD UNDER DIFFERENT TENURES.! 


FOUR KORALES. 
1—BELIGAL KORALE. 


GANDOLAHA PATTUWA. 


Nindagam. , 
Edurapota | Panakaéwa Pussella | Wéragoda 
elamada 
Gallatgam. 
Hatnagoda Kumbukgama Narandeniya Urulédeniya 
Kahagalla | Makkuddala | 
Viharégam. 
Alapaladeniya | Wattirama 
Déwélégam. 
Bamunugama | Halpandeniya | Nawagomuwa 
Ovara Parruwa. 
Nindagam. 
Bédawala | Thala-Kalugala | Liniyakaduwa | Metiyagané 
Hunuwala | Kumbalgama Mampitiya Talgama 
Gallatgam. 
Akwatta Mirdpitiya Opéta Ranwala 
Gasnawa | Morawaka Puwakella | Weniwelkaduwa 
Koswatia 
Viharégam. 
Beligala | Lendaramulla Nelundeniya 
Déwalégam. 
Kahambiliyawala | Mangedara 
KirkaweELl Pattuwa. 
Nindagam. 
Ambépussa | Birunnéwa | Mahéna 
Gallatgam. 
Kohombadeniya | Kéngoda | Niwatuwa | Niyadandupola 
Vihdrégama.—tlhala Lenagala. 
Déwdlégam. 
Algama Medagoda Tambadiya Warakipola 
Dorawaka Paranatala Tumbaliyadda 
Godawela Pila-anduwa Uduwaka 
KanpuPita Pattuwa. 
Nindagam. 
Arukmulla Damunupola Kadigomuwa Malwana 
Atugoda . Dembatanpitiya Kiridana Narangoda 
Barmbaragama Galigomuwa Kottapola Peherambe 
Béyagoda Harigala Kurunégoda Pitagaldenya 
Gallatgam. 
Arukmulla | Atalé | Narangoda 
Viharégam. 
Bihéwela Holambowa | Iddamalpana | Wanduradeniya 
Déwalégam. 
Arandara | Holammbuwa | Yattdgoda 
2,—KINIGODA KORALE. 
MEDAMEDILIYA PaTruwa. ’ 
Déwdlégam. 
Mottappuliya | Muwapitiya | Pahala-hinguruwaka 
DryALADAHAMUNA PaTTUWaA. 
Nindagam. 
Arambégama Dimbulgomuwa Mipitiya 
Dematapitiya Mahagoda Uda Karandupone 


'The perfect accuracy of the several lists is not guaranteed, but every endeavour has been made to render them 
complete and reliable. For particulars regarding proprietors, number of pravent pangu, extent of land, and value of com- 
muted services of the Nindagam in the Kégalla District, vide Report of Service Tenures Commissioner for 1872, D L., 
pp. 479-80. The extents of fields and high lands claimed by Vihirés and DéwA4lés are tabulated or pp. 7-9 of the 
Temple Lands Commissioner’s Report for 1862, (Sessional Paper XI., 1863.) 


Kotawella 


Badulupitiya 


Asmadale 
Dodantalé 


Ambulugala 
Daswatta 
Dehimaduwa 


Galatara 


Alutnuwara 
Dewanagala 


Alutnuwara 
Attapitiya 
Bat» wala 
Beligammana 


Alagalla 
Ambadeniya 
Aranéka 
Bépitiya 


Arama 
Dippitiya 


Ambalakanda 
Boéwalgaha 


‘ 


Ambawalla 
Boéhora 
Kkiriyagala 
Kawudugama 


Kurukohotenna 


Degalatiriya 
Gurullawala 
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Viharégama.—Diyagama. 
Watcam Partuwa. 
Nindagam. 


Kotawella-Madana | Pallégaladeniya 


Viharégama.—Dahenpahuwa. 
Déwélégam. 
Andaoluwa | Oddara 


3.—GALBODA KORALE. 


GALBODA Parruwa. 


Nindagam. 
Kadigomuwa | Dunugama 
Viharégam. 
Keppitipola | Mawela 
Déwalagam. 
Thalakotté | Maliyadda 


TANIPPERU PaTTUWA, 
Vihar égama.—Habbunkaduwa. 
Eeopapota Patruwa. 


Nindagam. 
Erewupola Lewuke 
Katugaha 

Viharégam. 
Dodantalé Panagomuwa 
Galatara Patagama 
Padidora Polwatta 

Dewalagam. 

Kariyagama | Katugaha 


Mepa Partuwa. 
Nindagama.—Maliyadda. 


Viharégam. 

Hingula Ruwandeniya 
Rukulégama Udugala 

Déwalégam. 
Dewanagala Kekirigoda 
Gallélla Kéngomuwa 
Hingula Maliyadda 
Karahampitigoda Meddégoda 


GANNE Pattuwa. 
Nindagama.—Pallémakadawara. 


4,—PARANAKURU KORALE. 


TunPALATA PaTruwa. 


Nindagam. 
Dildeniya Kirawatura 
Getabérikanda Moérdgammana 
Godigomuwa Nikapitiya 
Habalakkawa Pehinipeddara 
Viharégam. 
Kalwana Mediliya 
Déwalégam. 
Mediliya Pallépéruwa 
Nikapitiya 
MAwarta Pattuwa. 
Nindagam. 
Kégalla Minuwangomuwa 
Koswinna Mirihella 
Maraponé Nayinankada 
Mideniya Olagama 
Vihérégama.—Kawudugama. 
Déwalégam. 
Pitihuma | Pussella 
KanpuaHA Pattuwa. 
Nindagam. 
MaAbépitiya Nikapitiya 
Moradana Owitigomuwa 
Déwdlagam. 
Higgoda | Tiyambarahéna 
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Yatapawela 


Muddanawa 


Wakirigala 
Welideniya 


Nanktirugama 
Rukulégama 


Petigammana 
Talgaspitiya 
Tembarawa 
Welimanna 


Selawa 


Pitihuma 

Pussella 

Ranwala 
Tibbotu-unumuwa 


Talagahaydya 
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Amitirigala 
Ampagala 
Doranuwa 


Epalapitiya 
Kapuella 


Deloluva 
Deraniyagala 
Digéwa 
Eluwéna 


Eheliyagoda 
Lakmana 


Ganépalla 
Kalupahana 
Kekalapone 


Temples. 


(1.) VinARus. 
Daladé Maligawa (Kandy) 


Selawa 
Asgiriya 
Wakirigala 
Mawelakanda 
Alutnuwara 
Gangéramé 
Dewanagala 
Danagirigala 
Udiyaanégoda 
Muddanawa 
Bihéwela 
Kawdugama 
Wattarama 
Dodantalé 
Rukulégama 
Maniyangama 
Lendoramulla 
Padidora 
Uduwa 
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THREE KORALES. 


1—DEHIGAMPAL KORALE. 


Nindagam. 


Gona-arambe 
Géonagala 
Hapugammana 
Kiripéruva 


Dévalégan 


d. 


Amitirigala 


Kadadora 


Kabulumulla 


Medagoda 


2—ATTULUGAM KORALE. 


Nindagam. 

Maliboda Napawala 
Mudagalla Wilagama 
Epalapitiya Nawela 
Kumburugama Pelellagama 
Magammana Taldiwa 
Maéhinkanda Tantirikanda 

3.—PANAVAL KORALE. 

Nindagam. 

Mahara Panawala 
Muruttettuwa 


Viharégama.— Maniyangama. 


Dévalégam.—Asgangula, Patbériya. 


Nangala 
Punahela 
Rangalla 


PATA BULATGAMA, 


Nindagam. 


Tunbiagé 
Udapata 
Uduwa 


Vihar égama.—Uduwa. 


Dévalégama.—W eliheletenna. 


APPENDIX II.—B. 


Villages. 


.. Holambuwa, Nelundeniya 
... Selawa 
... Ambulugala, Lenagala, Wandurddeniya 
... Galatara, Dorawaka, Patagama, Wakirigala 
... Habbunkaduwa, Mawela 
... Alutnuwara, Ambalakanda, Udugala 
... Dalumpahuwa, Diyagama 
... Alpitiya, Kekirigoda, Ruwandeniya 
.. Daswatta, Kélwdna, Padidora, Polwatta 
... Pdtagama Sag 

... Muddanawa 
.. Bihéwela 
... Kawudugama 
... Wattdrama 
... Panagomuwa 
... Rukulégama 
... Maniyangama 
... Lendoramulla 
... Padidora 
.. Uduwa 


Total 


— 


Levangama 
Pannala 
Telkumuduwala 


Yalagama 


Udapola 
Urupellewwa 


Yatideriya 


REGISTERED SERVICE VILLAGES APPERTAINING TO DIFFERENT TEMPLES, ! 


Extent of Fields, 
Owiti, Garden, 


and Hén. 
ee) ies 
193 1 64 
97 2 43 
iba BG 
27 2 5% 
46 0 53 
ster 0) SS, 
88 2 6 
D2. De oe 
Gy Pe : 
LO ie sk i 
ie ee He 
G. aL 5 a 
S42 ae F 
eae 
Oia ss ee 
i ae ek 
0 2. 0 
4 1 4 
50) 39 
OF ie os 
714 3 = 23 


Rs. 
857 
791 
593 
552 
474 


' Compressed from the return (D 2) given in the Service Tenures Commissioners’ Report for 1872, pp. 491-3. 


Commuted Value 
of Services. 


(17.) DEWALES. 
Kandy (Maha) 


Kandy (Kataragam) 
Kandy (Pattini) 

Dorawaka (Nata) 
Bamunugama (Kataragam) . 
Deraniyagala (Saman) 


Hanguranketa 

Kandy (Nata) 

Medagoda (Pattini) 
Medaliya 

Kabulumula (Pattini) 
Holambuwa (Pattini) 
Kahambiliyéwela (Pattini) 
Tiyambarahéna (Pattini) 
Gallélla (Pattini) 
Mangedara (Pattini) 
Tambadiya (Pattini) 
Pitihuma (Pattini) 
Amitirigala (Pattini) 
Kadadora (Pattini) 
Pellellégama (Pattini) 
Alutnuwara 

Lewangama (Pattini) 
Amanawala 


Edurdpota 
Hatnagoda 


Batuwatta | 


Heliyagoda 


Beligala 
Hunuwala 


Algama (Thala) 
Algama (Medagama) 
Bépitiya | 


Burrunéwa 


Ambépussa 
Dedigama 


Asideniya 


Alawala 
Atugoda 


Alapata | 


Algama, Alutnuwara, Ambalakanda, Anda-oluwa, 
Arandara, Attdpitiya, Batawala, Béwalgaha, 
Dewanagala, Godayékanda, Gallélla, Galpata, 
Godawela, Hingula, Thalakétté, Kandégama, 
Kaériyagama, Karahampitigoda, Karapitikanda, 
Kekirigoda, Kéngomuwa, Medagoda, Muwa- 
pitiya, Pahala Hinguruwaka, Penihela, Parana- 
tala, Puhulagama, Rukulégama, Taldiwa, 
Taémbugala, Uduwaka, USM Weli- 
watura 

Galatara, Mottappuliya, Oddara 

Pilanduwa, Tumbaliyadda, ben i 

Dorawaka, Medagoda 

Déwalégama .. ia, 

Asgangula, Deloluwa, Deraniyagala, Digéwa, 
Eluwdna, Kumburugama, M4gammana, M4hin- 
kanda, Nawela, Patbériya, rrr ere Uda- 
pola, Urupellewwa 

Beligammana, Nakurugama ... 

Kurukohotenna, Pussella, ei eae 

Epalapitiya, Médagoda - 

Medaliya, Pallépéruwa 

Kabulumulla ... 

Holambuwa 

Kahambiliyéwela 

Higgoda, Tiyambarahéna 

Gallélla ee 

Mangedara, Télangamuwa 

Tambadiya 

Pitihuma 

Amitirigala 

Kadadora 

Pellellégama 

Anwarama 

Lewangama .. 

Welihelatenna 


Total 


APPENDIX II.—C. 
LIST OF TEMPLES.! 


FOUR KORALES. 
1.—BELIGAL KORALE. 


VIHARES. 
Gandolaha Pattuwa. 
Helamada Nawagomuwa 
K andégedara Narandeniya 
Kumbukgama Painakawa 
Otara Pattuwa. 

Thala Kalugala Kumbalgama 
Kahambiliyawala Lendoramulla 


Kirweli Pattuwa West. 


Ktnawala Niwatuwa (Hettiya- 
Ganégama maluwa) 
Menéripitiya Pila-anduwa 
Kiraweli Pattuwa East. 

Tlipangamuwa Napé 
Malmaduwa Lenagala Pahala 
Migaspitiya Pallegama 

Kandupita Patiuwa. 
Ballapéna Ganégoda 
Biséwela Udugama 
Dembatanpitiya 

DEWALES. 

Gandolaha Pattuwa. 

Bamunugama | Navagomuwa 
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2,422 1 8} 11,194 
119 3 4 850 
109 3 0 658 

66 3 7 537 
of 1.3 307 
183 2 94 251 
i es a 218 
» x ie oe 212 
, a a | 187 
16 1 5 144 
47 0 14 114 
9 0.3 80 
te % 59 
a 200 55 
ae Al 
5 3 4 34 
3 2 6 30 
os 0 9 29 
io 4: 0 28 
5 8 2 21 
28 0 4 18 
0 3 0 14 
6 2 53 11 
3.2 8 0 
3,303 1 94 15,110 
Ratmalapitiya 
Wattarama 
Yatidolapahala 
Mangedara 


| 


Mangedara-godella 


Tambugala 
Uduwaka 


Tambadiya 
Télangomuva 


Wanduradeniya 
Yatahalena 


Walagama 


' Furnished by the respective Kérdlas. 


1863, will show the temples that have been abandoned, or sprung into existence, during the past thirty years. 
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A comparison with the list given at pp. 7-9 of Sessional Paper XI. of 


Kahambiliyawela 


Alawatura 


Kalugala 
Kavudaulla 


Diyasunnata 
Kiriwandeniya 
Kossinna 


Dambulla 
Deliwala 
Gabbala 


Alkégama 
Gangoda 
Kadigomuwa 


Bodihatpitiya 
Géndiwala 


Ambulugala 
Asmadale 
Attanagoda 
Danagirigala 


Alutnuwara 
Beminiwatta 
Bodenimulla 


Anwarama 
Hinatipone 


Alutnuwara 


Ambalakanda 
Arama 
Aranéka 
Bakulwala 
Balatgomuwa 
Béwalgaha 

. Debatgama 
Demalahiriya 
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Otara Pattuwa. 


Mangedara (Pattini) | Mangedara (Kataragam) | 


Kiaweli Pattuwa West.—Dorawaka. 

Kirweli Pattuwa Eust.—Ambépussa. 
Kandupita Pattuwa. 

Ambuwakka | Holambuwa 


K6vit. 
Gandolaha Pattuwa.—Helamada. 


Kandupita Pattuwa.—Minimaruwa. 


2—KINIGODA KORALE. 
ViIHARES. 
Deydladahamuna Pattuwa. 
Kiwulponé | Mangalagama 


Medamediliya Pattuwa. 


Kotagama Muvapitiya 
Kudagama Navagomuwa 
(Medagodella) Palleparape 
Walgam Pattuwa. 
Kudagama Puwakmote 
Miduma Udanwita 
DiWwALEs. 


Deydladahamuna Pattuwa.—Mangalagama. 


Medamediliya Patiwwa.—Nawagomuwa. 


Walgam Pattuwa.—Nugawella. 


3.—GALBODA KORALE. 


VinAREs. 
Galboda Pattuwa. 

Kempitikanda Makehelwala 
Keppitipola Maliyadda 
Kiriyatenna Muddaniwa 

Tanippéru Pattuwa. 
Habbunkaduwa Udattawa 
Hindeniya 

Egodapota Pattuwa. 
Dodantale Kappagoda 
Erewpola Kariyagama 
Galdamuna Katugaha 
Gammannigoda Lewuke 

Meda Pattuwa. 

Dewanagala | Kota-vehera 
Hingula | Murutawala 
Keraminiya } Rukulégama 


Ganné Pattuwa. 


Hungampola Malwatta 
Kandé Viharé 


DEWALES. 


Galboda Pattuwa.—Kadigomuwa, Habbarakaduwa. 


Egodapota Pattuwa.—Asmadala. 
Meda Pattuwa. 
| Gallélla | 


K6vina. 
Welideniya. 


4—PARANAKURU KORALE. 


VIHARES. 

Tunpaléta Pattwwa. 
Dippitiya Hatgampala 
Divelgama Kumbalgama 
Dumbuluwawa Mediliya 
Eraminigammana Mipitiya 
Galgoda Moragammana 
Ganédeniya Narangammana 
Ginihappitiya Nikapitiya 
Hakurugammana Péndape 


Waddeniya 


Yattogoda 


Naranbedda 


Pinnawala 
Walalgoda 
Walpola 


Udugama 
Walpola 


Randiwala 
Udumahana ~ 
Yatimahana 


Utuwana 


Padidora 

Paitagama 
Siyambalapitiya 
Wiakirigala 


Talgomuwa 
Uhangoda 
Wandurugoda 


Udawatta 


Rahala 
Rukmale 
Selawa 
Talgaspitiya. 
Welimanna 
Wewala 
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Kawudugama 


Dikohopitiya 
Kehelwatta 


Bégala 
Bussella 


Bulugammana 


Batuwita 
Doranuwa 

Galpata 

Amitirigala | 
Hapugammana 


Atulugama | 
Deraniyagala 


Deraniyagala 


Ambamalla 


Mawata Pattuwa. 


Makuré Tibbotu-unumuwa Weéwaldeniya 
Mideniya Watura Willanganmulla 
Ranwala 

Kanduaha Pattawa. 
Dégalatiriya Hungampola Weherabadawa 
Ganégala Napella 


DiwALe. 
Tunpaléta Pattwwa.—Béruvila Mediliya. 
Kanduaha Pattuwa.—Tiyambarahéna. 


KoviL. 
Tunpalita Patiuwa. 
| Nikapitiya Randiligama 


THREE KORALES. 
1—DEHIGAMPAL KORALE. 


VIHARES. 
Imbulana Lewangama Wendala 
Kadigomuwa Ma4pitigama Yatanwala 
Kitalangomuwa Niwunheélla 
DEWALES. 
Kabulumulla Lewangama Medagoda 
Kadadora 
2—ATULUGAM KORALE. 
VIHARES. 
Epalapitiya | Hakurugala | Miyandéwita 
DEWALES. 
| Madawala | Pelellegama 
KOVILA. 


Berendi Kévila. 


3.—PANAVAL KORALE. 
VIHARES. ), 
Mahara | Maniyangama 


PATA BULATGAMA. 
VIHARES. 
| Rangalla | Uduwa 
DEWALE. 
Amandawala. 


APPENDIX III. 


FLAGS OF DISAWAS AND OTHER KANDYAN OFFICIALS, 


Reference was made in the “Introduction” to the flags of the Four and Three Kéralés.! 
The Maha Disawa of the Four Koralés was privileged to lead the way in war as well as at the 
annual Dalada Perehera and on other like occasions, and to have borne before him five insignia 
as marks of special honour, viz.: the great sun and moon banner (Jra-handa-maha-kodiya), the 
davundé, pachcha lansa, kotaviya, or tlukkdla, and a red flag. 
The verses relating the circumstances under which the honours fell to Hatara Kéralé are 
extracted here from the “Maha-lékam-mitiya.” 


1. 679948 Bre BHS HIGAD ATEGHSOO aHalt ¢ aon 
DD BEd718 MGI sede EHRMOS QE osm 8, Most 
SBIMDBHYHNB) O@KSS DOSY BQocBs BHEME ORY 
MHNSHEw O=mjoea BB O© OPHAQOSO g&Saz Wo 

2% AO @O6HdE @cQsved BO gOBVMDSO OHH oO oot 
07D BQO OHMO Oc Sad OQGES OSSM GH oené€ oot 
@IOSS 57D BSS osnBde O8dQId H osBat HE Ost 
TOnD HAnawt BPomsIooPGnd Of Smot 8d Oo 

3. PNOS@HOAA OLMED CSRD BSE dost Osta OOS 2) 
GQ9O® HH SHdOeDod OGCBSD OtrG HOOD HOS 2) 
GHODDNGH DEHG ETT MSEDONGO MIE cava eavS S) 
E929 G8) BH SHOC WHS GAD BAGAISCGEO OGD 2) 
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' Vide ante, p. 3. 
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4. G& GOAT BE GENSSS OB ODMEQODO wOGa Fey 
GDAANGS ECD We NGAS CEM GHEH COODSBSS € a 
BSzMOMIT MHSASY GAMOGsT GEMMIGGsyY ¢_MEGOsI SHG 
AaGon8 €5 GammMdasi am SAC Sema BCE a 

5. Gay B58 O16 ABDISH de oat seinady O46 GE 
EzsIa) SO BQO SES |ENHAS J gdstoeni og 
Estnomsa cst COT sOomsal ¢,OOwW sod GonBeat o€ 


EST GEODS QIWHO |gsVBO DGgog O29 qdaioas 6G 
6. 850 mdtmomist somal Aone edad ad an @ 
B6DO DGEd BPO ¢Hday Sa eM@ ged Be @ 
ESO OAQSGAMy GOMB GAIA DEO Ma B MOQ aze @ 
BBD NOM GOMODIASD G2rYB @H AS Ewe ano @9 
7. Gamba SA) VWEQ BOO sy BEMGEad 5d ood 
GAMOSawT sm seoguodeH@adtVanwt sos God 
GamBiasay MO 88S @0 se QW Ss GD HOG oot 
GD® BEN GB BNIGDISGE EmGdi 6343 GUdg Got 


Translated the story runs :— 


1. There are seven divisions in Kanda-uda-rata of Tri Sinhala (Ruhuna, Maya, Pihiti) : of these Sidururdna 
with Udunuvara as its capital has lying off it four districts, as a lamp has four projecting wick receptacles. In 
front of this great city (Udunuvara) lies Hatara Koralé, recipient of the five honours. 

2. When the god-king Rama proceeded from Devundara (Dondra) to Alutnuvara in great state with a four- 
fold army “ like unto a festival of the gods,” the flag emblazoned with emblems of sun and moon (sdma rivi ruva 
pihiti kodiya) was borne in front. Since then the Four Kéralés have held chief rank. 

3. King Raja Sinha, when at Rayigam-watta about to raise the seige of Colombo Fortress, suspended the 
davundé (?) and pachcha lansa (spear) on a cocoanut-tree : then bade ‘the captain” take them an he could. 
Davwundé and pachcha lansa were then conferred on the Four Kéralés as marks of honour. 

4. It chanced as ona day RaAjasiyha, lord of Tri Sinhala, journeying to Batticaloa [sic] beheld with godly 
eyes in the Gal-oya (rocky stream) a crocodile that had killed many a man. He fearlessly struck the reptile with 
his sword, and thrust sore at it with javelin (kotaviya). The crocodile unable to escape with life, disappeared 
beneath the water, the javelin in its side. 

5. On that day Réja Sinha made promise to the escort that accompanied him “The crocodile has carried 
away the idlukkdla, that stabbed it. To any brave man in this company not overpowered by the sense of our royal 
presence, who will deliver to us the dlukkdla, we will forthwith present the self same i/ukkdla as a mark of honour.” 

6. Then stood forth a valiant man of Kappagoda (Galboda Kéralé), and, having obtained permission of the 
king, plunged into the stream. Diving to where the crocodile lurked, he thrust his hands between its jaws, and 
wrenched them asunder. Then he bore the monster to the surface and showed it to the King, who lauding his 
courage highly, conferred on him the #/ukkéla as a mark of honour. 

7. The Disdvas of Four Kéralés, who bear, as is the established custom, the five marks of honour, viz. : 
the flag with figures of sun and moon, davundé, pachcha lansa, kotaviya and red flag, goes foremost to the ever 
victorious war. 


The right to have distinguishing flags, or other insignia borne in front of them by Disdwas, 
Ratémahatmayas, and Court officers may have been a custom handed down from medizval times, 
and not improbably dates from the division of the Island into distinct districts under separate 
chiefs subordinate to a paramount king. 

Its revival at least is synchronous with the institution of the Dalada Pelahara in 1757 A.D., 
during the reign of Kirtti Sri Raja Sinha, under the influence of the great reviver of Buddhism 
the hierarch Veliwita Saranankara Sangha Raja. 

The order of the Chiefs and Departments of the Pelahara procession, and the respective 
flags assigned tu each seem to have been much as follows.! The two Adigars brought up the rear :— 


Chief or Department. Flags, &e. 
1 Maha Lékam Mahatmaya ... Lékammitiya and style 
2 Gajandyaka Nilame Hastiya (elephant) maha-kodiya 
3 Kodituwakku Nilame ... Kodi-tuwakku-eti (gun flag) maha-kodiya 
4 Hatara Kéralé Disawa ... ra-saida (sun and moon) maha-kodiya? 
5 Sat Koralé do. .- Sinhaya (lion) maha-kodiya 
6 Uva do. -. Hansayd (sacred goose) maha-kodiya 
7 Matalé do. .. Sudu (white) maha-kodiya 
8 Sabaragamuwa do. .. Pataredi (yellow silk) maha-kodiya 


9 Korala Tuna do. .. Bhérundaya (double-headed eagle) maka-kodiya® 


10 Walapane do. ... Mayura (peacock) maha-kodiya 

11 Udapalata do. ... Nelum-mal (lotus-flowers) maha-kodiya 

12 Nuwarakalawiya do. .. Gajasinha (fabulous elephant-trunk lion) maha-kodiga‘ 
13 Vellassa do. ... Kotiyéd (leopard) Maha-kodiya p 
14 Bintenna do. ... Girawd (parrot) maha-kodiya 

15 Tamankaduwa do. ... Valahdé (bear) maha-kodiya 

16 Udunuwara Ratémahatmayé* ... Swéta (white) kodiya 

17 Yatinuwara do. wv Mlag 

18 Tumpane do. she Do. 

19 Harispattuwa do. os Do. 

20 Dumbara do. ze Do. 

21 Héwiheta do. Sf Do. 

22 Kotmalé do. sas Do. 


* Based on information furnished by Mr. T. B. Parnatella, and a printed pamphlet, Dalada Pelahara Alankaraya. 
The value of the latter has been greatly minimised by careless editing. 

* The plate has been drawn from the remaining portion of the very Zra-handa-maha-kodiya, which originally 
belonged to the unfortunate Levuké Dis4wa of Four Koéralés. 

® Plate reduced from a coloured native drawing furnished by Mr. T. B. Parndtella. 

*No mention of this District in the Daladdé Pelahera, though Diséwas of Thaladolos pattu and Pahaladolos 
pattu (flag, Vyagra maha kodiya) are included. As these pattu belong to the Seven Kéralés (already specified), possibly 
Nuwarakalaviya is intended. The flag of Nuwarakaliviya was a “lion” of some sort: by some supposed to have been 
a Gajasinha figured on a white ground. 

* Between the Dis&was and Ratémahatmayis came the elephants of the Dalad& M4lig4wa (with Déwa Nilame),~ 
Nata Dewale (with Basnéyaka Nilame), Maha (Vishnu) Déwale, Kataragam Dewiale, and Pattini Déwéle. 
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23 Uda Bulatgama Ratémahatmayd a. aeee 

24 Pata Bulatgama do. is Do. 

25 Maha Lékam Department ... Lt-kanda-lihiniya (a fabulous eagle ; the “ roc”) kodiya 
26 Nandyakkaéra Lékam .. Nil-pata (blue-silk) kodiya 

27 Atapattu Lékam . Flag 

28 Vedikkéra Lékam ... Ratu-pata (red-silk) kodiya 

29 Vadana Tuwakkukara Lékam ». Sudu-pata (white-silk) khodiya 

30 Panidakéra Lékam ... Ratu-pata (red-silk) kodiya 


After the fall of the Kandyan Kingdom, the Pelahara underwent considerable curtail- 
ment in magnificence. The Ratémahatmayds had ceased even in Kandyan times to possess the 
privilege of owning flags ; and in 1828 the Disdwas who joined the special Pelahara held in honour 
of Sir Edward Barnes were but seven all told. 


On the full-moon day of the month Wesak (Thursday, the 29th of May, 1828,) the principal chiefs and other 
Kandyans, zealous professors of the Buddhist religion, celebrated the festival Dalada Pinkama. 

Pavilions were erected on a plain near the palace, and surrounded by fifty-three arches of honour, ornamented 
in various ways. Besides on the arches were erected flagstaffs, assigned as follows :—One for each of the Disdvanies 
of the Four Kéralés, and of Matalé, and one for the Malig4wa, or temple of the tooth-relic. These flags were of red, 
white, and various colours. 

The officers, chiefs, and Disdwas, clothed in silk and adorned with gold chains, proceeded to the Dalada 
Maligawa in grand procession as follows :— 

First, flags belonging to Gajandyaka Nilame, Lékams, and Disdwas ; then tom-tom beaters, next musicians, 
then Katupulle Pallegampaha Nilame, having in his hand a rattan worked in gold, the Mdtalé Distwa and Maha- 
gabadé Nilame, each with a silver dagger in his hand; then followed drum-beaters, trumpeters, and chank- 
blowers ; next the Governor and Governor’s wife in palanquins, and the other officers on foot. From the gate of the 
Governor’s pavilion to that of the temple, headmen of the Disdvaniesand minor districts armed with daggers and the 
Mudaliyérs and Muhandirams of Kandy, dressed in their respective uniforms were ranged in two ranks. In this 
order the procession came to the gate and stopped. Then Dehigama Nawaratna Atapattu Wahala Mudiyanse, the 
Diyawadana Nilame of the Daladé Maligawa brought out the relic on a bo-leaf wrought of gold. At this instant 
began all kinds of music with salvoes of cannon amid sddu shouts of the thousands of assembled people. 

The shrine was conveyed with great pomp to the elephant and handed to the Pallegampahe Maha Nilame, 
who gave it over to the hands of the Disiwas of Matalé and Udapaldta mounted on the back of the elephant. 
Having placed it in the case intended for its reception, the Dis4vas dismounted. 

The procession was again arranged by order of Pallegampaha Maha Nilame and the other chiefs in the 
following order :— 


1. Yalétenna elephant, next Kengalla elephant, then Rajawella elephant, then Hastiyd-kodiyd (elephant flag): 
and hand flags, and then Dunuwila Rajakarunadhara, Ekandyaka Dharmmakiriti Pandita Mudiyansé Gajanéyaka 
Nilame with a silver elephant-goad in hand and his people. 

2. Kodi-tuwakku (small cannon), Kodi-tuwakku kodiya (a flag bearing the device of a cannon) and hand 
flags ne by Rankot divela Diwakara Vijayakon Mudiyansé Kodi-tuwakku Lékama with a dagger in his hands 
and his people. 

3. The Lra-handa-maha-kodiya, (sun and moon flag) of the great chieftain of the Four Kdéralés, and hand-flag 
followed by Molligoda Raéjakaruna Senerat Wahala Mudiyansé, Disdwa of Four Kéralés, with a silver cane worked 
in gold at Katupulle, and his people. 

4, The Sinhaya maha kodiya, (lion flag) and hand flags of the Seven Kévalés accompaied by the Mohottila 
of the Disdvani and his people. 

5. The Sudu kodiya (white flag) and hand flags of Matalé Dis4vani :accompanied by Dulwewa Nawaratna 
Vikramasinha Samarakoon Jayatilaka Pandita Mudiyansé, Diséwa of Matalé, with a silver dagger in hand, his 
Mohottala and his people. 

6. The Pata redi kodiya (silk flag) and hand flags of Sabaragamuwa Disavdni accompanied by Doloswala 
Kotalawala Vijayasundara Vikramasinha Tennakoon Mudiyansé, Disiwa of Sabaragamuwa, with a silver dagger in 
hand, the Mohottdlas of his district and his people. ' 

7. The Bhérundaya kodiya (double-headed eagle flag) and hand flags of the Three Kéralés and its Disiwa, 
Kheliyagoda Das4nayaka Ranasinha Mudiyansé, his Mohottdlas and people. 

8. The Mayura kodiya (peacock flag) and hand flags of Walapane and its Disiwa, Mullegama Hérat Dawunda 
Vikramasinha Ekandyaka Abhayakoon Pandita Raéjapaksha Mudiyansé,! his Mohottdlalas and his people. 

9. The Nelum-mal kodiya, (lotus flag) of Udapaldta accompanied by its Disiwa, Unambuwe Rajakaruna Raja- 
paksha Tennakoon Wahala Mudiyansé with silver dagger in hand, his Mohottdlas and his people. 

Then came in order the flags of the Maligiwa, tom-tom beaters, musicians, drummers, trumpeters, chank- 
blowers, men bearing torches of various descriptions.” 


APPENDIX IV. 


CARTOGRAPHY OF THE KEGALLA DISTRICT. 


THE cartography of Ceylon, ancient and medieval, well deserves as a whole the attention of 
students of its historical geography. Many aclue may be gathered from old-time maps towards the 
elucidation of the Island’s fitful history. At a glance can often be understood the approximate 
extents and relative positions of its several principalities and divisions, varying as the waves of 
conquest or peaceful advance swept here and there. 

Even as regards portions comparatively so small asthe Four and Three Koralés,a careful scrutiny 
of early maps (mostly dating from the seventeenth century) reveals certain instructive facts—the 
comparative importance at the day of villages now of little or no moment—the non-existence or 
insignificance (as proved by the cartographers ignoring them) of others since risen to notice under 
circumstances not always patent—the outposts of Portuguese and Dutch in Kandyan territory—and 
the strange vagaries of mapmakers when dealing with an unknown country and native names. 


' Mullegama was the first and last Siyapattuvé Maha Nilamé, or chief of the hundred pattu of the Katabulla 
villages. The office was created by the last King of Kandy.—B. é | 

2 Daladad Pelahara, pp. 7-9. See, too, Journal R, A. S. 1836, vol. III., pp. 161-4. and Service Tenures Commission 
Report, 1872, p. 462. 
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The following summarised details gleaned from such mapsas have been available for collation 
will help to explain the gradual growth of European knowledge regarding the Kégalla District :— 

A.—English Map, 74 in. by 63 in., of Taprobane or Salike, compiled from Ptolemy and Pliny 
—(Tennent, Vol. I. 560 J. Arrowsmith.) ;, 

The south-central Malaeae Montes cover the present Four and Three Koéralés and Bulatgama, 
together with much other Kandyan territory. 

B.—Dutch Map, 114 in, by 72in. Spilbergen’s Voyage, 1601-4, dedicated to Prince Maurice of 
Nassau (*¢ Historiael Journael van de Voyagie ghedaen met drie schepen...naer @ Oost Indien...onder 
*t beleyt van den Heer Admirael Joris van Spilber gen...) 

This small map is reversed, Colombo, &c., appearing on the east coast, Kéralés not marked. 
Similar churches or forts are shown at Setafacco (“a great state where the king of Celon has 
his court”), Grovenelle, Maniratuatte, Dively, Matappeti Altonnor, Tran: Ganiatiani (square 
fort with four bastions), Tran: Ballene (square fort, church (?) inside)—these being the stages 
from Sitavaka to Kandy on the old road. 

C.—(i.) Insula Zeilan olim Taprobana nune incolis Tenarisim. Uncoloured, 20 in, by 16 in. 

(ii.) Insula Zeilan...... Tenarisim, Amsterdam. By Jacob Colom opt. water, 1663. 
Outlines and forests coloured. 

(iii.) Insula Zeilan ..... Tenarisim, Amstelodami Sumptibus apud P. Schenk et G. Valk. 
cum Priv: 

Koralés not given. “ Reino de Ceitabaca” contains Ceitabaca, a large fortress (fortaleza 
““where the king of Ceylon has his Court ” with crown above, Churches or forts, as in B. 

D.—Portuguese Map, 113 in. by 8 in., “a remarkable evidence of the very slight knowledge of 
geography possessed by his countrymen in the 17th century.” (Ribeiro’s Fatalidade Historica da 
Ltha de Cetlao.) 

Tiny churches (? forts) drawn at Ruanella (35), Manicavareé (36), Cettavaca (37), Serra 
de Balane (43). Of districts only Quatre corlas (56) specified, 

E.—Ceylon olim Taprobana incolis Tenarisin et Lekawn dicta maxima et simul ditissima, 
Maris Indici Insula accuratissima aeri incisa et excusa cura et sumtibus Matthaei Seutteri 8. iaes, 
et Reg. Cath. Maj. Geogr, Augustano. 

German map, 22? in. by 195 in. ; coloured; undated. Divisions hopelessly inaccurate : two 
Kéralés, Atulugam and Panaval, marked. Forts: square stockades at Sitavaq., and Arondore, 
and Pittengalden ; round palisaded stockade at Ruanelle; ordinary (two bastions), at Tantote 
(Kannattota)—all with black and white flags flying. 

F.—lnsula Ceilon olim Taprobana incolis Tenarisin et Lankawn exastissime delineata et 
nuperrime edita per Nicolaum Visscher. Amst: Bat : 

(i.) Dutch Map, 234 in.; by 195 in. ; undated. Only differs from E in its more fanciful 
colouring of divisions and flags (red, white, black), 
(ii.) Do. Uncoloured. 

G.—Insula Ceilon et Madura exactissime delineata et nuperrime edita, per R. and J. Othens. 

Dutch Map, 234 in. by 192 in.; undated. Coloured roughly, flags and forts as in E. 

H.—(i.) Pascaet van ’t EKylandt Ceylon voordesen Taprobana, by de Inwoonders genaemt 
Lankaun, by Gerard van Keulen. Met priviligie voor 15 jaar. 

Dutch Map, 234 in. by 20 in. ; undated. Beautifully coloured in pale pink and yellow, with 
mountains brown, forests green, churches (? forts) red. Koralés all named. 

(ii.) Do. Uncoloured 

L—t Hylandt Ceylon voordesen Taprobana. By de Imwoonders genaemt Lankaun ’t Amster- 
dam gedruckte, by Hendrick doncker in de Nieubrugh steegh in’t Stuermans Gereetschap. 

Dutch Map, 245 in. by 21 in., similar to H., but only coloured in outline. Fewer 
names given, 

J.—Carte de Isle de Ceylan, Dressée sur les Observations de Mrs. de ? Academie Royale 
des Sciences par le Sr. de L’Isle. A. Amsteldam chez Jean Covens et Corneille Mortier, Geographes. 
Avec Privil. ; 

Dutch-French map, 224 in. by 185 in. Coloured in outline. All Kéralés given, except 
Paranakuruwa, and Handapandunu. Forts at Sittavaccaand Manicraoiare, Divisions and arrange- 
ment utterly erratic. “ Tun courly” (Three Koralés) adjoins the sea immediately south of “ Deserts de 
Madampé” (Chilaw District), with “ Houttera courly” (Four Koralés) inland. South of these lie 
“ Pitigal Coria” and “ Les Sept Corlas” (in which is included “ Biligol Corla”’), and south-east 
again “ Les Quatre Corlas.” 

K.—Le Grand’s Map (Histoire de I’Isle de Ceylan) ; uncoloured; dated 1700. Virtually 
identical with J, but smaller, 214 in. by 164 in. 

L.—Insula Ceylan olim Taprobana nune incolis Lankaun. Map in Baldaeus (“Beschryving 
van Malabar, Choromandelen Ceylan, &c., Amsterdam, 1672.”) Quite as hap-hazard in arrangement 
of divisions, &c., as J, Ki. 

A dotted circle enclosing “ Candy Regnum” includes “ Parnecuru” (Paranakuiruwa) and 
“ Galbade Corla.” “ Kindigodde Corla” placed within the dotted limits of “ Owva principatus.” 
“ Handapadunne’ within the Chilaw District. The Three Kéralés covered by “Ceytavaca Regnum.” 
“ Quatre Corla” inland between “ Sapita Corle” (which it seems to embrace), and “ Cota” on the 
east. A fort at Ceytavaca. 

M.—A New Map of the Kingdom of Candy Uda in the Island of Ceylon. (Knox “An 
Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon in the East Indies.”) Uncoloured: 15 in. by 114 in. 
Identical with L in outline and general features and nomenclature of the seaboard ; but far more 
reliable for the Kandyan country. “ Hottera Courle,” * Tuncourly” located with fair correctness. 
Paranakuruva and the Three Koralés not given.” “ Dolusbaug,” a range of hills accurately placed. 

N.—Nieuwe Kaart vant Hiland Ceilon witgegeven te Amsterdam, by Isaak Tirion. 

Dutch map, 144 in. by 1l in. Divisions differently coloured. Topographical confusion is 
carried to absurdity in this ambitious map. “ De Vier Korle” and “ De Drie Korle” are correctly 
placed ; but the former is made up of “ Kindigod Korle,” and the Three Kéralés ; whilst the latter 
division stretches over three of the Koralés of the Sabaragamuwa District. The Four and Three 
Koralés (“ Hottera Korle,’ Tun Korie,” the latter embracing Chilauw) are repeated as in J, K. 
north of “ De Seven Korle” in which is “Galbade.” “ Dolushaug” within “t Ryk van 
Kandy.” 
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0.—Nieuwe Karte...... Ceilon opgestelt door Francois Valentyn, J. van Bram, et G. onder 
der Linden, EHacud. cum Privil :— 

Map in Valentyn’s “ Oude and Niew Oost Indien, &c,” Identical with N, but larger and 
uncoloured. 

P.—Partie de la nouevelle grande Carte des Indes Orientales, contenant les Isles Maldives, 
Ceylan, Malacca, Sumatra, dc., avec les Terres adjacantes de Couchin, Negombo, Colombo, 
Sourabaia. Dressée avec soin, sur plusieurs cartes manuscrites par un habile connoisseur ; et 
publiée ad Amsterdam par R. et J. Ouens, Geographes. 

Dutch-French Map, 233 in. by 194 in.; coloured. Ceylon portion (Carte de Nigombo, Colombo) 
74 in. by 64 in. Strips of Beligala and Dehigampal Koralés only given. At Sitavacca a fort with 
four bastions coloured red. Avandery shown in “ Cattugampelle Korle,” North-Western Province. 

—A New Map of the Island of Ceylon, compiled by Captain Schneider, Engineer, Colombo, 
1813. (Published by Black, Parbury, Allen, Nov., 1816.) 

English Map, 204 in. by 124 in. Coloured. The conservatism of Ceylon cartography even into 
the nineteenth century is well illustrated by this emanation from the Surveyor-General’s office of the 
day. Captain Schneider’s Map perpetuated some of the worst errors of the old Dutch mappists, and 
added others. ‘Z'wn Corle” and “Ootera Corle” (Three and Four Kéralés) are still made to do duty 
north of “the Seven Korles.” “The Four Corles” cover Beligala directly north of “Galboda,” 
itself north of Kinigoda and Dehigampal Kéralés. South lies Panaéval Kéralé and beyond (south- 
east) Atulugam Kérale. The orthography of place names is shamed by many maps a century and 
a half older. 

Bulatgama, under that name, first appears, as already stated,! in Davy’s map (“An Accountof 
the Interior of Ceylon,” 1821), published by Longman, which, with the many more recent maps, 
hardly come within the legitimate cartography of the present Report. 


LIST OF NAMES OF KORALES, VILLAGES, &c., FOUND IN Maps A TOQ. 


Beligal Kéralé :—Welli Corla (Hl); Biligol Corla (J, K); Billigol Courle (M); Billigal 
K (N, 0, P); Ballagal Corle (Q). 

Ampe :—Ampe (E, F, G, H); Ampatiela (N, 0). 

Arandara:—Arandore (B, F, G, H, L, N, 0); Arrundery (J, 1K); Orrondary (M); Arandery (P) 

Atale :—Aiteley (BR, F); Ampattele (N, 0). 

Atugoda :—A ttegoda (BE, F). 

Biséwela :—Bilawolla (B, F); Bilawalle (Q). 

Dedigama :—Dedigame (KE, F). 

Divela :—Diuely (B); Dively (€C, J); Diviella (HM, I, L). 

Dorawaka :—Durawaga (E, F); Daravaque (H, I; Dorawaka (LL); Dorravake (N, 0); 
Dorawaka (Q). 

Hapuwita :—Hapowity (E, F, H, D. 

Menikkadawara :—Manir atuatta (B); Manieratcate (C); Manicavaré (D); Manicarwara 
(E, F, L); Manicarva (HW); Manicarvare (1); Manicraoire (J, K); Manikramare (N, 0). 

Pitagaladeniya :—Pitiengalden (E, F); Pittigaldent (HM, 1). 

Kinigoda Kéoralé :—Kindigodde Corle (H, I, [); Kindigod Corle (J, K; Korle N, 0); Kena- 
goda Courle (M); Kindigod Korle (N, 0); Kindigot Korle (Q). 

Galboda Ké6ralé:—G@aldade Corla (HM, 1); Galbade Corla (J, K, L; Corle Q); Galbaddae 
Courle (M); Galbade Korle (N, 0). 

Alutnuwara :—Altonnor (B); Altanoor (C), 

Attapitiya :—Matapeti (B); Matapetti (C); Attapitti (HM, 1, L); Attapittie @. 

Balana :—Tran: Ballene (B, ©); Serra de Balane (D); Balane (Ht, I, J, K, L, N, 0), 
Balany Cande (Q); Valane (J, K). 

Ganetenna :—Tvran: Ganiattani (B); se a (C); Ganeattena (E, F, H); Ganatani 
(J, K); Ganiatany (L); Gaanitheene (Q). 

Handapandunu Kdéralé:—Hannepadunne (HW); Handepadunne (1); Handapadunno (L); 
Handa Pondoun (M). 

Paranakuru Koralé :—Parnecur (H, I, L). 

Alpitiya :—Alpity (B, F); Alpitty (HD. 

Dehigampal Kéralé :—Delugambale Oorla (HM, 1); Dehibambale Oorla (3, K); Dehigambal; 
(L); Dehegample Korle (N, 0); Hegampale Corle (P); Dehigampolle Corle (Q). 

Amitirigala :-—Mitrigalle. 

Kannattota :—Canasture (EK, F, H, I, L); Kanasture (Q); Tantotte (BR, F); Tontotte (N, 0). 

Mattamagoda :—Matinigowe (E, PF); Maamigowe (i). 

Ruvanwella :—Grovenelle (B, €, J); Ruanella (D); Ruanelle (BE, F,H, J); Sardanelia (1): 
Ruwanelle (N, 0); Roenvelle (Q). 

Ritigaha-oya :—Pittegaka-oya (Q). 
. Atulugam Kéralé —Atulugam Corla (BE, F); Atiulugam Corla (H, I, J, K,L, N, 0): 

orle (Q). 

Epalapitiya :—Hpelpiti (EB, F, H, 1. 

Deraniyagala :— Deurugalle (KE, P; Durugalle (HM). 

Sitdwaka :—Setafacco (B); Ceitabaca (©); Ceitavaca (D, L); Sitavaq (EB, F); Settavaqua 
(H, 1D); Sittavacca (J, K, P); Sitavaca (N, 0); Sittuak (Q). 

Talduwa :—Toldour (E, F, H); Zeldeo (H, 1); Taldee (L). 

Timbiripola :—Timbripole (E, F); Zimbri CH, 1). 

Panaval Kéralé :—Panaval Oorla (BE, F, J, &); Panavale Corla (H,1, 0); Panaval Korle 
(N, 0); Palawelle Corle (Q). 

Bulatkohupitiya :—Blattopiite (KR, F, H). 

Uduwa :—Odewe (B, F, H). 

Dolosbagé : :-—Deleswage ai K, 0); Dolusbaug (M); Dolushaug (N). 


101-90 1 Ante, p. 3. 
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APPENDIX V. 


BOUNDARY BALLADS. 


Below are given some snatches of local ballads picked up in the border villages. 
detail some of the boundaries of the Four Koralés on the confines of the divisions formerly known 
as Kanda-uda-rata, or, as Robert Knox has it, “in one word Conde Uda, which signifies On 


top of the Hills.” 


The wall of hills stretching from Parapé-kanda in Kinigoda Kéralé along Alagalla, Belangalla, 
Alpitikanda to Rahalagala and the Dolosbage range forms a natural boundary between the “hill 
country ” (Kanda-uda-rata), as understood in Kandyan times, and the Four Koéralés. 

The line of boundary of the Galboda and Paranaktru Kéoralés is well defined in the following 


verses now known only to a few :— 


Galboda Koralé. 
DHOED BSFoCsd FAHOES OED 
CDOD CNQ 04QV OGD 27D OC 
QA Gms ¢CRe seme O35 
OCQA NH OM EYU9 HIE 
Pam DF o~onsd FExomi Gad 0d 
os 68 J S13 WVonst mE SEodeE 
BoB si Ra® e@EeqQ gOIH OC 
o©Oo0oC8 J CDE FB OGDA amidae 


From the valley between ‘‘ The Breasts” (Tana-deka-pihilla) to Ayagama watershed (Diyadewata) 
Noting (these) marks, pass on to Gal-temba-ketu-gala (the rock on which a stone pillar is cut) 


Then crossing fertile Delakinda, 
Pass the three boundary marks on to Diwuruwmmedilla. 


From Muruten-lena to the bog of Iriyagalla, 
According to the directions marked by fortunate great men of yore, 


OOO COKO0O 


The fixed boundary is Dunu-atawana-gala (the rock on which bows are drawn) 


Thus run the boundaries of Galboda Kéralé. 


Paranakiru Korale. 


COQS H&st DxepMVd Dax 
COS Sao at SBHasIo Aux 
Sgqdr SaQeet sHasia aden 
OSX) O86VES J OQ1E0 ery 
QOsad EHS oB DA Haw O 
AMOTOHCO HEHsien®) yO 
SHCHOG OMCODE PaTnw 
OODD O1g OLMODE BAB SOMA 


Cobras (nayi) and snakes collected in a cloth (kada), 


Blood (dé) and sweet food (rasa bojun — bata) gathered on a rock (gala), 


Sweet (raha) root put (/a) under the rock (gala), 


The ancient line of elephant (catchers) embraced (gajatu pera valiya, i.e. Paranakiruva) in their midst. 


Friend! I too know [can solve] the riddle you tell 

Is it difficult [to understand] Bata-le-gala and Nayinan-kada ? 
Lo! how they (elephants) gambol on Raha-la-gala 

Friend! Is not Paranakwruva in the centre of these three ? 


SAIQDMODD HM QPSiost mDIH OE 

DA OHS MDAMAE oNdSeE osan 
ENnsAHiee an MOGMHROCT «a 
BBBBaACO Edomasd ann OSON 

BG RE Doe ayad OWa@da Eou~d 
Qa € AMode PdA® ADo@oe 

5S € @PIoOMaD OHWO7/E OP GOT B 
MI EC UWIAA 940,003 cq SHoe 
SHEHE SHD DIODE DHHE 

QiGB ocoes} DEABDOO MOOS 


eS83ac Qeosd a@Ga@a 
S5GQI,DO MADD BOG a 


Through Rana-guna-pokuna and the centre of Muruté-kadawata 
There comes into sight Matald-gala and Berawila, salubrious ; 
Then skirting Ahupini-ellu and Kalu-una-gala, 

Pass on to Kinihiri-gala, whence a point of Dikpatane is seen. 
Passing Welbendi-nugé to Mal-talawa Diyasaldwa, 

And thence through Galkumbura to Batalégala, 

From Hena-wedigal-ena at Pallé-kona 

To Dunu-tibu-gala beyond Tella-wetunu-doruwa. 


From Rahala-gala to Kara-gala and Maha-gala, 

From Kurumini-dela to the kadawata (boundary) of Balawat-gama, 
To Gal-taldwa on the summit of Alpiti-kanda : 

Thus end the boundaries of Paranakiruwa, 


ad 
od 
ad 
ad 
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To these may be added two verses relating to that portion of “ Handapandunu Kéralé,” 
now called Mawata Pattuwa of Paranaktru Kéralé :— 
Mawata Pattuwa. 
EDFOOHHOE SY Di, BONO) Ee 2) 
DiGODOD HBOGD oaa@Qo @HD HE ra) 
OAMBQIOANQ DOES WNdODD OE 2) 
QHBIA HE SH ASomMeMmSed.E (2) 


EDODEMHNDE SHDIOD oan& ao 
SHODE OAMHS BDECoE omgods a& ao 
DANAADOAD DE SHAWdaD oamés ao 
OD AZ BoO® as gnwdos~aaHo 2B mo 


From Dunu-atawana-gala to Veli-maluwé-gala, 

From Veli-maluwé-gala to Gonu-kura-ketu-gala (rock on which a hoof of an ox is cut), 

From Gonu-kura-ketu-gala to Nagara-ketu-gala (a rock on which ‘“‘ Nagara” characters are inseribed) ; 
Passing Tunmuna-hela on to Kalu-hohowila-wala. ' 


Crossing Danukeyiya-gala, 

Descend from the rock fortress whereon a flag of war is hoisted. 

Then passing Kadu-tuna-ketu-gala (rock on which three swords are engraved), 
Traverse the forest until (you) reach Gajatun-pokuna (elephant tank). 
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GLOSSARY. 


———— 


Abharana—ornaments, jewellery, insignia of god or 
, goddess. 

Abharana-pattale—guild of gold and silversmiths. 

Adigar—See ante, p. 107. 

Adukkuwa, pi. Adukku—assortment of provisions ready 
dressed (7. e. for a chief or other important person). 
2s akin ta form of lock with sickle-shaped 

ey. 

Anagata—future. 

Anda—See ante, p. 116. 

Afigula—double canoe ; two or more canoes lashed together 
to form one boat with a flat deck. 

Anundyaka—the second high priest of the Buddhists. 

Aramaya—place of pleasure, gardenor grove ; residence of 
the disciples of Buddha ; monastery. 

Aramudala—treasury. 

Arhat—the highest order of Buddhist saints ; one who has 

, attained the final stage of sanctification. 

Asanaya, pl. Asana—seat or throne; altar for flower 
offerings to Buddha and the gods. See Mal-dsanaya. 
Ashta-dig-gaja— the elephant caryatides,’ supposed to 

support the eight points of the heavens. 

Aswedduma—See ante, p. 116. 

Atuwa, pl. Atu—granary. 

Avataraya, pl. Avatéra—descent. Used by various Orien- 
tal races to express the incarnation of their deities ; 
in Hindi mythology, particularly applied to the 
incarnation of Vishnu in ten principal forms. In 

, present Sinhalese use—ghost, apparition. 

Avuda—tools, implements (of a Déwale), insignia of gods. 

Avinifdnaka—inanimate. 

Badawedili—land granted by Government to certain 
individuals in consideration of offices held, or services 
rendered, by them. 

Bana—the sacred writings of the Buddhists ; sermons on 
the tenets of Buddha. 

Bana-gé ; Bana-maduva—hall wherein the sacred writings 
(bana) of the Buddhists are read or recited ; a preaching 
hall (¢f. Dharmma-saldva). 

Beli— Aigle marmelos. 

Bemma—embankment, revetment. 
Bhérunda-pakshi—mythical double-headed eagle; __ lit. 
“bird of terrific form” (cf. Et-kanda-lihiniya or roc). 
Bo or Bé-gaha (Sans. and Pali, Bodhi)—the sacred fig-tree 
(Ficus religiosa) beneath which Gautama is said to 

have attained Buddhahood. 

Bédhi-chaitya—the sacred b6 tree (chaitya “sacred tree,” 
or “monument of worship ”’). 

Bédhi-kotuwa, Bédhi-maiuwa, Bé-maluwa—the terraced 
area round a b6 tree. 

Bédhisatwa (Sig. Bé-sat)—name applied to Buddha in his 
previous births. 

Bomaluwa—See Bédhi-kotuwa. 

Budu-res—the fancied rays or effulgence emitted by the 
body of Buddha. 

Chakra—wheel, circle; symbol of the Buddhist dharmma; 
also used of the discus of Vishnu. 

Chakravartti-raja—aruler, the wheels of whose chariot roll 
everywhere without obstruction; supreme ruler; lord of 
the world. 

Chamara—whisk or fly-flap, made from the tail of the 
Indian yak ; large fan for kings, &c., made of kaskas 
grass roots. 

Chamaray6—whisk bearers. 

Chatra (Sin. Sat)—state umbrella, used as an ensign of 
royal or delegated power. 

Chitra-karay6—painters. 

Dagaba (Sans. dhdtu “relic,” garbha ‘‘ womb” )—Buddhist 
monument, bell-shaped, rising from projecting basement 
and surmounted by a square tee (hatares kotuwa) and a 
pinnacle of concentric rings (kota). Dagabas differ in 
shape according to the age and the purpose for which 
they were built, the oldest form being hemispherical. 
They were erected over sacred relics of Buddhas, or on 
spots consecrated as the scenes of their acts, over relics 
of Buddhist saints, and ashes of the dead (Cunningham), 
Syn. Chaitya, Thipa, Stupa. 


Dalada—the tooth-relic of Buddha. 


Dambadiva;(Sans. Jambu-dvipa)—In Hindu cosmography 
one of the seven continents of the world, “so 
named either from the jambu trees abounding 
in it, or from an enormous jambu tree on Mount 
Meru. It implies (according to the Puranas) the 
central division of the world including India; with 
Buddhists it is confined to India.” (M. Williams, 
Sans. Dict.) 

Dayakaya, pl. Dayakay6—donor; one who contributes to 
the support of priests or upkeep of a temple. 

Del—tree (Ariocarpus nobilis). 

Demal-gé (de “ two,” mal = mahal “ story,” gé ‘“ house” )— 
two-storied. building. 

Demal-paya (pdaya ‘“palace’’)—two-storied palace or 
temple. 

Depata, Depota—‘bi-form”; arch. 

ornamentation. 

Dévalé-gama—See ante, p. 115. 

Dévalaya—temple of the Dévas or gods. : 

Déva-mandiraya—temple of the gods ; Dévale. 

Déva-ripa—image of god or goddess. 

Dévataé-kotuwa—the square tee of dagaba. 
Hatares-kotuwa. 

Déva-vimanaya—car or chariot of the gods, sometimes 
serving as a seat or throne, sometimes self-moving and 
carrying its occupant through the skies ; other descrip- 
tions make the wmdna more like a house or palace, and 
one kind is said to be seven stories high. (M. Williams, 
Lc. 

pe eneehere ae wheel or circle of the law, de- 
noting the vast range of the dharmma or doctrine of 
Buddhism symbolised by a chakra. 

Dhatu-chaitya—relic-house, dagaba. 

Dig-gé—the vestibule of a Dévalé. 

Divul—wood or elephant apple (feronia elephantum). 

Dorakada-asna—a long epistle recited at the close of a 
religious ceremony called Pirit (Buddhistical festival 
of reciting certain protectionary formule), by a Bud- 
dhist priest and a young layman dressed in clean white 
clothes, especially instructed and made to conform to 
certain rules. The asna (often compiled for the 
occasion) is repeated loudly at the threshold (dora- 
kada) of the pulpit (mandapa) where the priests read 
the bana. Itis believed that the Dévas and spirits 
assembled to hear the bana will not depart until the 
dorakada-asna is recited. By it they are invited to 
participate in the merits of the religious ceremony. 

Doratu-palaya (Sans. Dvarp4la)—janitor. 

Edanda—light flying bridge, log or beam thrown across 

, a Stream. 

Epai—title formerly applied to the heir-apparent to the 
Sinhalese throne. 

Eraminiya—thorny plant (Zizyphus rugosa). 

Esala—name of month (June-July). 

Htana4a—term of respect applied to females ; lady. 

Et-hondawel (lit. ‘ elephant-trunks”)—stone _ balus- 
trades to steps, in the form of elephant trunks conven- 
tionalised. 

Gabadé-gama—See ante, p. 115. 

Gabad4-gé—storehouse or room. 

Gaja-sinhaya—fabulous beast, half lion, half elephant ; 
sometimes carved on stone balustrades to steps of 
ancient temples, &c. 

Gal-addé—goldsmiths ; lapidaries. 

Gallat-gama—See ante, p. 115. 

Gal-sannasa—rock inscription. 

Gal-viharé—rock temple. 

Gaman-mdaligawa—halting-place for chiefs and other im- 
portant persons. 

Gama-rala 

Gamaya 

Gam-vittiya—land dispute. 

Gasmand4a—rank amongst the Rodi ¢aste given by a 
Hulavaliya, the chief over the Rodi. See ante, p. 52. 
Geta-liya (lit. “creeper-knot”)—arch. ornament often 
found on the shoulder of pillar bases below octagonal 
shafts, resembling a conventionalised cobra’s hood ; 

hence called Nagabandha. 


intersecting scroll 


Also called 


| —chiet man ina Kandyan village. 
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Godella—mound, rising ground. 

Gones—rafters ; arch. drooping lotus bracket capital 
(¢.g., those in the Audience Hall at Kandy) either of 
stone or wood. 

Gétra—family, race, tribe. 

Grahay6—the planets. 

Halan (sing. Halamba)—the sacred bangles of the goddess 
Pattini. 

Hana—fibre, twine. 

Hansa—the sacred goose of Hindu mythology. 

Hansa-putuva—arch. fanciful design, carved or painted, 
of two profile hansas with necks interlocked. 

Handun-kiduva—mid-room (antardla) between the vesti- 
bule (dig-gé) and adytum (mdligdva) in some Dévales 
(e.g., Alutnuvara). 

Haramakkaraya—fencer. See ante, p. 50. 

Hatares-kotuwa—square tee of dagaba. 

Héna—See ante, p. 116. 

Hulavaliya—headman over the Rodi. 

Hiuniyam-dévatawa, Hiniyam-yakshay4, or Oddi-kuméra 
Huiniyam-déwatawi—son of Susiri, queen of Sdgalpura 
in Madurata. He is the principal demon connected 
with the form of sorcery called ‘‘Huiniyam.’”’ He 
always rides on a horse. He has six different 
apparitions: in the first he is called Kalu-oddise, 
or demon of incurable diseases ; in the second Naga- 
oddise, or demon of serpents; in the third Kumara- 
oddise, or demon prince; in the fourth Demala-oddise, or 
Tamil demon; in the fifth Gopalu-oddise, or demon 
of cattle ; and in the sixth Raja-oddise, or royal demon. 
(Journ. R.A.S., C.B., Vol. IV., No. 13, 1865-70.) 

Ipul, Upul—the blue lotus (Nymphea cerulea). 

Tra-hanida-kodiya—the sun-and-moon flag of the Four 
Koralés. 

Irdhi—strictly Riddhi, g. v. 

Kadavata (corrupted into “ gravet ”’)—post, watch. 

Kavikdéra-maduwa—the musical hall or department of 
Sighalese kings (with the poet laureate for the time 
being at its head), where singing and dancing were 
carried on. 

Kalasa—water pot ; 
kalas and Puhul. 

Kalpa—in the mythology of the Hindus a kalpa com- 
prehends a day and night of Brahma, equal to a 
_ period of 4,320,000,000 years, measuring the duration 
of the world. 

Kandarpa—a name of Kama, the Indian Cupid. 

Kantha (lit. “neck” )—arch. block, dado. 

Kapu-kama—‘ Kapuism,” worship of gods, demi-gods, and 
deified heroes ; ceremonies of their worship. 

Kapuwé, Kapurdla—priest of a Dévalé ; one who makes 
oblations to gods, &e. 

Karanduwa—small box or casket ; 
for relics or other sacred objects. 

Kataragam-deviyé—the dominant god of the Kataragam 
Dévale, Karttikéya or Skanda, “the god of war; so 
called because reared by the six Krittikas or Pleiades. 
According to one legend he was son of Siva alone, 
whose generative energy being cast into the fire was 
received by the Ganges; whence he is sometimes 
described as son of Agni and Gangé. When born he 
was fostered by the Pleiades, who, offering their six 
breasts, the child became six-headed. In other accounts 
he is described as a son of Siva and Parvati. (M. 
Williams, /.c.) 

Kataré, Katérama—drip-line cut on the brow of the rock 
over caves. 

Kattidiya—a devil-dancer ; one who practises charms, &c., 
to demons. Also called Yakdessa. 

Keppitiya, Keppettiya—species of croton (Croton lacci- 
Serum). 

Keta—See ante, p. 116. 

Kindur4—fabulous animal, half human, half aviform or 
piscine. 

Kodi-tuvakku—guns used formerly by the Sinhalese, 
placed on portable stands when fired ; jingals. 

Koku-ulu—ancient tiles, flat, slightly fluted and flanged 
at one end. 

Kélmure-pot—thirty-five books (pan-tis kélmure), which 
deal with incidents in the life of the goddess Pattini and 
her husband Palariga 

Kéralé-gama—See ante, p. 155. 

Kota—spire or other ornament surmounting a building or 
monument ; pinnacle of digaba. 

Kot- -kerella—ringed pinnacle of dagaba. 

Kshatriya—the military or reigning order, which in later 
times constitued the second caste. 

Kumuda—white esculent water lily (NVymphwa esculenta), 
red lotus (Nymphea rubra) ; arch. circular mouldings, 
astragal, beading, roundlet or torus. 


arch, vase-shaped capital. See Pun- 


especially receptacle 
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Kundaliya—sign used for fullstop in native manuscripts, &c. 

Kupp4yama—hamlet of Rodi, the lowest caste of the 
Sinhalese. 

Kuvéra—originally name of the chief of the evil beings, 
afterwards god of riches and treasure ; the regent of 
the northern quarter. (M. Williams, /.c.) 

Liya-pota—See Geta-liya. 

Liya-torana—arch. ornamental arch formed of foliaged 
creeper. 

Liya-vel—arch. foliaged creeper ; continuous scroll carving 
on door jambs and beam soffits in Kandyan temples. 

Lena—cave. 

Lev—tree (Leersia hexandra, Graminez). 

Madama—ambalam. 

Maduwa—shed, open building. 

Magul-lakunu—auspicious marks, especially those on the 
hands and feet of Buddha. 

Muguna—tree (Mimusops elengi). 

Mahé-sammata—name of the first kings of the Solar 
dynasty. 

Maheswara—syn. for Siva. 

Maitri Buddha or Bédhisatva—“ the coming Buddha” of 
the next kalpa, now in the Tushita heaven of the 
Divya-loka. 

Makara—fabulous monster ; sometimes drawn (as in the 
pictured signs of the Zodiac) with the head and forelegs 
of an antelope and the tail and body of a fish ; an em- 
blem of love ; one of Kuvera’s treasures(Clough). Arch. 
the carved representation of the makara in Ceylon is a 
crocodile with gaping jaws (from which falls a thick 
roll often ornamented and curling into a helix at 
bottom), boar’s tusks, trunk like that of an elephant 
coiled above its snout, peacock’s tail expanded, and 
feet and talons of an eagle. 

Makara-torana—arch. ornamental arch above doorways 
and images in Buddhist temples, springing usually from 
two profile makaras facing each other, and generally 
surmounted by figures of Dévas ; carved in relief in 
stone or wood, moulded in clay and painted, or 
simply painted. 

Malasun-gé—house, or room, with altar on which flowers 
are offered. 

Malava-péré (lit. ‘ Malabar-struggle”)—figures of two 
Malabar wrestlers, gripping each other for a throw. 

Malaya—ornamental chain or necklace. 

Maligawa—palace ; sanctum of Dévalé, 

Milig4-tenna—site of a maligdwa. 

Mal-péruwa—slab or altar for flower-offerings to Buddha 
or the gods. Syn. Mal-dsana. 

Mal-tatuwa (lit. ‘“‘flower-tray”)—tray of flowers offered to 
Buddha, the gods, or demons ; hence a flower altar. 

Maluwa —terrace round a bé-tree or dagaba, with retaining 
walls, which in older important sites form a revetment 
of ashlar quite plain or moulded. 

Mandapaya—open hall or temporary building erected on 
festive occasions ; temple or building consecrated to a 
deity ; porch. Arch. vestibule, ardha-mandapa. 

Manel, Manil—lotus, water lily, Indian species with small 
flowers (Nymphea stellata). 

Mantra—charms. 

Mara-yuddhaya (lit. “ Mara’s war”)—On the day Gauta- 
ma attained Buddhahood beneath the _ bé-tree, 
Maraya attacked him fruitlessly with an innumerable 
host of the fiercest demons, offering the most deter- 
mined opposition, and using other wiles. An allegory 
picturing Buddha’s mental sufferings at the bé-tree 
previous to his receiving “ enlightenment.” Mara = 
lust, death personified. 

Mataliya-divya-putray4a—the charioteer of Indra. It was 
he who was sent to convey Jayati to heaven when 
Indra invited him thither (Garrett, Class. Dict. of 
Hindi, Myth.). 

Mav-urume—inheritance (Kandyan) from the mother’s 
side. 

Milla—tree (Vitex altissima). 

Monara—peacock. 

Mugura—the short club '(gada) of Vishnu ; 
title Gadadhdra, “ mace-bearer.” 

Mukté-dama—arch. ornamental carving on pillar shafts, 
usually below the capital, intended to represent loops 
of pearls. 

Muluten-gé—kitchen (muluten—provisions) at a Dévale. 

Mura-gé—watch-hut, guard-room. 

Muttettu—See ante, p. 116. 

Mutu-dela (lit. “ pearl-net”’)—arch. delicate fringe work 
representing pearl-bead festoons. 

Naé—ironwood tree ( Mesua ferrea). 

Nagabandha—See Geta-liya. 

Naga-putuwa—arch. platted design of intertwined cobras, 
sometimes styled Naga-vriksha (lit. “ cobra-tree”’). 


hence his 
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Nérdsane-yatura (lit. “ crowbar-lock”)—ancient form of 
bar lock, often lizard-headed with silver pattern inlaid. 

Nari-lata (lit. “ women-creeper’’)—arch. fancy design of 
leafy ornament spreading downwards from the trunk 
of a woman’s body. 

Nari-palakkiya, (lit. “women-palanquin”’)—arch. complex 
design made up of women, with limbs entwined, so as 
to form a living palanquin and bearers. 

Natha-deviyo—god, held to be identical with Maitri 
Bédhisatva, “the coming Buddha” of the next kalpa, 
at present in the Divya-léka. 

Nava-m4l-prd4sidaya—nine-storied house,palace, or temple. 

Nekata (Sans. Nakshastra)—a constellation ; an asterism 
in the moon’s path ; a lunar mansion, of which, accord- 
ing to the earlier reckoning, 27are enumerated (but in 
the later astrology more usually 28), distinct in name, 
figure, and number of stars. (M. Williams, /.c.) 

Nelum—lotus or water-lily (Nelumbiwm speciosum). 

Nétra-dhatu—the “ eye-relic”” of Buddha. 

Nétra-pinkama, Nétra-mangalya—the ceremony of setting 
eyes to images, especially of the image of Buddha. 

Nila-panguva—See ante, p. 116. 

Ninda-gama—See ante, p. 115. 

Ohoriya—outer cloth of Kandyan women worn (some- 
what after the Tamil fashion) thrown across the 
breast and over the left shoulder. 

Okkéka—(Sin. Okd, P&li Okkdko, Sans. Ikshvaku)— 
‘“‘name of a son of Manu Vaivasvata, father of Kukshi, 
and first king of the Solar dynasty in Ayodhya.” (M. 

, Williams, /.c.) 

Olu—species of water-lily (Nymphea lotus). 
tu—See ante, p. 116. 
wita, pl. Owiti—low ground which may be used for the 
cultivation of paddy or yams. 

Pachcha-hetta—green jacket worn by Kandyan chiefs. 

Padma-bandha—arch. vase-shaped sub-capital, flowered in 
faint relief. 

Padma—lotus (Nelumbium speciosum) : arch. the “ water- 
leaf” ornament. 

Palé-peti—arch. lotus or “‘ water-leaf”’ superficial orna- 
mentation. 

Pajicha-nari-geta (paicha ‘five,’ ndri “women,” geta 
“knot ”’)—arch. complex figure of five women with 
limbs interlaced. 

Panguwa—share. 

Pansala (pan “leaf,” sala “ hall,” “ house’”’)—residence of 
Buddhist priests, The term explains the directions 
given regarding the abodes of the sacerdotal order, 
commanded to live as ascetics in woods and jungles ; if 
they build houses, these should beconstructed of boughs 
of trees, bent and interwoven so as to form a mere 
covering. The term is now used in Ceylon for perma- 
nent residences attached to Buddhist temples. 

Pansiyapanas-jatakaya—the 550 birth-stories of Buddha. 

Parivéna, Pirivena—building, house ; priest’s residence ; 
hermit’s cell; cell or hut forming a monk’s private 
chamber in a Buddhist monastery (Childers). Also 
applied to a college attached to a Buddhist monastery. 

Patra—leaf ; leaf of book ; any thin sheet or plate of 
metal ; letter. 

Patra—begging-bowl of Buddhist monks. 

Pattini-deviy6—goddess of most celebrity in Ceylon, wife 
of Palanga. She is said to have come originally from the 
Coromandel coast, and is chiefly invoked during 
epidemics. 

Patula—footprint. See Sri-patula. 

Perahera—procession accompanied by music, dancing, &c. 

Péruwa—tribe, caste, share. 

Phalaka—arch. form of spreading capital. 

Phalarama (phala “fruit” and drdma “ orchard’”)— 
garden of fruit trees. 

Pichcha—species of jessamine (Jasminum sambac). 

Pidawilla pl. Pidawili—See ante, p. 116. 

Pilimaya—image, idol. 

Pilla—water conduit, spout. 

Pindapdta—food received in their begging bowls by 
Buddhist priests. 

Pinkama (lit. ‘“ meritorious act ’”’)—act of making religious 
cfferings, distribution of religious charities among the 
priests, almsgiving to the poor ; Buddhist festival. 

Pirit—religious work so called (also ceremony at which 
it is recited), comprising about 23 sitras, compiled from 
the Sttra Pitaka. The Pirit pota consists chiefly 
of instructions for exorcising of demons and curing 
diseases. 

Pita-maga, Pita-vidiya—outer processions path round 
Dévale premises. . 

Pohoya—quarter-day of the moon, held sacred by the 
Buddhists ; poya davas represent their sabbaths. 

Pokuna—pond ; small tank, artificial or natural. 

Polowa-mahi-kantawa—female Atlas, supposed to support 
the earth ; goddess of earth. 
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Poson—name of month (June-July). 

Pot-gula—library. , 

Péya-gé (Pali, Uposatha)—confession hall of the Bud- 
dhist monks. 

Présidaya—mansion ; temple ; palace. 

Pratdépa—arch. entablature. 

Pravéni—See ante, p. 116. 

Préta—hobgoblin : a state in which, according to Bud- 
dhism, certain sinners are re-born after death. 

Puhul—pumpkin gourd ; arch. pillar capital resembling 
a pumpkin inform. See Kalasa. 

Pun-kalasa (pl. Pun-kalas)—jar or vessel filled with 
water used at the consecration of kings ; water vessel 
with flowers placed at the door on festival occasions 
(Clough). 

Purappidu—See ante, p. 116. 

Pushpardma (pushpa “ flowers,” drdma “ garden” )—flower- 
garden. 

Pushpa-bandha (Sin. génes, g. v.)—arch. form of bracket 
capital. 

Rahat—see Arhat. 

Raja-guru—royal preceptor. 

Ran-kadu-pattalaya—sword-makers to the Crown. 

Rasi (sing. Rasiya)—signs of the zodiac. 

Raté-minissu—persons of the Vellala or Govigama caste. 

Riddhi—success, prosperity, accomplishment, perfection, 
superhuman power (of flying in the air, &c.). 

Ridi—silver coin = 53 annas. 

Rittd-ge—one of the buildings appertaining to Déwale 
where the insignia rest during processions round the 
pita maga. 

Sakra-bhawana (Sakra ‘“ Indra,” bhawana “abode” )—resi- 
dence of Indra or Sakra; Swarga. (syn. Tawutisd- 
bhawana. ) 

Sakman-maluwa—ambulatory. 

Saléwa—hall. 

Saman-deviyo—Laksmana, brother of Rama, and presiding 
deity of Adam’s Peak. See ante, p. 18. 

Sémanéra—noviciate Buddhist priest. 

Safidakada-pahana—arch. “moonstone,” semi-circular 
stone in front of steps to temples or other sacred 
buildings, often ornamented with concentric bands of 
animals and foliage, in relief. 

Sanghéréma (sangha “ Buddhist priesthood,” drama 
“ garden ”)—residence of Buddhist priests ; monastery. 

Sannasa (pl. Sannas)—grant inscribed on stone, copper, 
or éla. ' 

Satarawaran-deviyé—the four regent gods, viz., Dhrita- 
rashtra, on the east; Virtidha, south; Virdpdksha, 
west ; and Kuvéra, north. 

Sat-satiya—the seven weeks during which Buddha fasted 
whilst engaged in various exercises significant of the 
subjection of human passion and fatigue. 

Savinnidénaka—animate. 

Siraspota—the “glory” or nimbus above the head of 
Buddha and other holy personages. 

Solosmasthina—The sixteen holy places. In Ceylon these 
are, Mahiyangana, Nigadipa, Kelaniya, Samanta-kuta- 
pabbata (Adam’s Peak), Divaguha, Dighavapi, Mutiyan- 
gana, Tissa Maha Vihara, Maha4 Bodhi, Mirisavetiya, 
Ruvanweli, Thipaérama, Abhayagiri, Jetavanarama, 
Segiriya, and Kataragama. 

Sévan-maérga—first of the four stages or “ paths” (Sévan, 
Sakrid4gdmi, Andgimi, and Arhat) leading to Nirwana, 
attained by devout meditation and other duties of an 
ascetic. 

Sri-patula—foot-print of Buddha. 

Stipa (Pali, Thipo)—massive domical tumulus built over 
relics of Buddha or of his eminent followers, or on spots 
consecrated as the scenes of their acts. See Dagaba. 

Stivisi-vivarana—the twenty-four assurances of his attain- 
ing Buddhahood that Gautama in his different births 
received from previous Buddhas. 

Swarna-giri (Sin. Rangiri)—syn. for Maha Méru, round 
which the sun is supposed to revolve, and on the 
summit of which the heaven of Indra is situated. 

Tattu-méru—“in turns” (Kandyan term); very fre- 
quently used of cultivation in rotation of years or 
persons. 

Téwa-karanawa—to serve, to attend on, to make oblations 
(especially to the goddess Pattini). 

Tiyambaria—a kind of cucumber. 

Torana (pl. toran)—ornamental arch, sometimes over a 
door or gateway. 

Tri-mirti (Sans. éi three, marti form)—the name of the 
Hindi triad, the gods Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, when 
considered as an inseparable unity, though three in form. 

Tri-pitaka (lit. ‘‘three baskets”)—the Buddhist scriptures 
in three divisions : Sutra-pitakaya, Abhidharmma-pita- 
kaya, and Vinaya-pitakaya. 

Tri-Sinhala—the three ancient divisions of Sinhala-dwipa 
(Ceylon), viz., Pihiti or Raja rata (the northern 
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division), May4-rata (the central), and Ruhunu-rata 
(the southern). . 

Tudupota—grants (written on olas). 

Tum-mal-prasidaya—three-storied palace or temple. 

Udu-mahal-gé—storied house or room (e.g., of Dévale). 

Umaga—subterranean passage ; tunnel. 

Unduwap—name of month (December—January). 

Upa-raéja—sub-king or viceroy, usually the heir-apparent to 
the throne. 

Vaivasvata Manu—the seventh Manu, or Manu of the 
present period, 

Vedardla—native medical practitioner. 

Véda-vydsaru—Brahmins who recite or expound the 
védas, purdnas, &c. 

Vehera—Elu form of vihéra,a Buddhist temple or monas- 
tery ; in this form often applied to a dagaba. 

Vesak—name of month (May-June). 

Vidané-gama—See ante, p. 115 

Vidiya—street. 

Vishnu—usually ranked as the second of the three great 
deities, or as second in the Trimirti (Hindu triad), by 
such Hindus as admit a Trimarti (Taylor, Indian 
Myth. and Phil.). See too p. 18. 

Visva-karma-divya-putrayi—the celestial architect, the 
Indian Hephestus, Mulciber, or Vulcan; originally 
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called Tvashtri. He was the son of the Vasu Prabhasa 
and his wife, the lovely Yégasiddha (Garrett, /.c.). 

Vivaranaya—gloss, comment, interpretation ; promise or 
assurance of becoming Buddha. See Sivisi-vivarana 

Viyan-redi—canopy cloth, awning. 

Vrihaspati—a sage, the son of Angiras, the priest and 
preceptor of the Dévas (Garrett, /.c.). 

Vy4ghra—beast, always represented with head reversed, 
possibly intended for the tiger. 

Wadula-pot (lit. “treasure books’’)—éla manuscripts in 
which are given “ treasure-marks,” their locality, and 
the charms essential for the successful discovery of the 
treasure concealed. 

Wajjrasana (wajjra “ diamond,” dsana “ seat’’)- -diamond 
throne of Buddha, said to have sprung up at the root of 
the bé tree when Gautama threw down the eight handfuls 
of kusa grass. 

Walavva—the house of a Sinhalese chief or person of 
distinction. 

Wanawasa —forest life ; applied to ascetic Buddhist priests. 

Yagadawa (ya “iron,” gada ‘mace ”)—immense staff 
said to have been carried by Gajabahu I. during his 
invasion of Holi-rata (Chola Kingdom), South India. 

Yakshaya (pl. Yakshayé)—demon, devil, evil spirit. 

Yala—harvest of August-September. 
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A 
Abhayasundara-paya, 45 
Adigar, 3, 107, 108 
Ajanta, 16 
Alagalla, 49 
Alapaldvala, 18, 55 
Alapata, 123 
Alawatura, 17, 33, 93, 124 
Algama, 28 
Alpiti-kanda, 6, 49 
Alulena, 17, 18, 36, 69 
Alut-kiéruva, 2 
Alutnuwara, 6, 17, 18, 19, 

46-8 
Aluvakanda parvata, 49 
Aluviharé, 16, 89 
Amandwala, 67 
Amardavati, 28, 79 
Ambalakanda, 49, 69 
Ambamalla, 67 
Ambépussa, 29, 69 
Ambulugala. 4,5, 15, 17, 
19, 20, 45, 104 
Ambuluvakada, 2, 53 
Amitirigala, 67 
Ampe, 59 
Angoda-kanda, 29 
Anuradhapura, 1, 4,16, 19, 
27, 28, 65 
Anwarama, 51 
Appalawannane, 67 
Arahant4-bhimiya, 51 
Arama, 17, 19, 51, 104 
Aramana, 73-5 
Arandyaka, 69 
Arandara, 17, 32-3, 59 
Pe ree 19, 35, 
Asmadala, 106, 124 
Atalé, 10, 59 
Attapitiya, 6, 13-14, 33, 48, 
82 


Atugoda, 59, 70, 123 
Atulugama, 18, 60 
Avisawélla, 11, 62 


B 
Balana, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 30, 
39, 40, 49, 60 
Balla-kanda, 35 
Ballapana, 36, 106 
Bampané, 17 
Bamunugama, 17, 21 
Bandara-watta, 59, 62, 63 
Bandara-wela, 66 
Batalégala (‘‘Bible Rock’’) 
49, 54 
Beligala, 1, 2, 17, 18, 25-7, 
77, 94, 105 


Beligala-nuwara, 25, 28,94: 


Beligala-paya, 28 

Bellankada, 49 

Belum-kanda, 63 

Berendi Kévil, 19 

Beruwila, 52 

Bhérunda pakshi, 3, 37, 52, 
125 

Billasela, 4, 5 

Bisé-penna-gala, 61 

Biséwela, 17, 30, 33 

Bodhi-maluvas, 18 

Boundary Bal- 
lads, 130-1 

Brahmanawardhana-paya, 
45, 86 

Bulatgama, 1, 2, 3, 14, 67, 
94 


Bulatkohépitiya, 33, 67 
Buluwanagane, 45 
Burmese, 74-6 
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INDEX, 


Cc 
Cartography, 127-9 
Chandra-kanti-pura, 24 
Chinese, 5, 81, 92, 93 
Chitra parvata, 49 
Coins, 27 
Conacar, 92 


D 
Dagabas, 18 
Dakshinérémaya, 23 
Daladé Maligava, 26-8 
Dambadeniya, 4, 25, 47,77 
Dambulla, 16, 21, 38 
Danagirigala, 16, 17, 18, 43 
Danduwalgané, 33, 56 
Dedigama, 17, 18, 29, 68, 

106 
Dedigama-nuvara, 29 
Dédugala, 107 
Deliwala, 18, 38 
Demal-paya, 51 
Demmatamal-vehera, 23 
Deraniyagala, 6, 8, 19,60-1 
Deviyo: 
Brahma, 43 (plate), 60 
Dedimunda Bandara, 18, 
46, 55 
Huiniyam Dévatava, 22 
Kataragama, 18, 21, 23, 
$2,598 
Malwatt4 Bandara,18, 46 
Nata, 18, 28 
Pattini, 18, 22, 28, 36, 
38-9, 41, 50, 56-8, 62 
Polova-mahi-kantava, 52 
Saman, 18, 61, passim. 
Sakra, 23, 43 (plate) 
Sri (Laksmi), 42, 45 
Vishnu, 18, 47, 56,passem. 
Devu-nuvara (Dondra) 46 
Devundara (Dondra) 91, 
96 
Dewale-gam, 
118-123 
Dewales, 18 
Alapata, 123 
Alawatura, 17, 33, 93, 
124 
Alutnuwara, 18,19, 46-8, 
124 
Amanéwala, 67, 125 
Ambépussa, 29, 69, 124 
Ambuwakka, 124 
Amitirigala, 67, 125 
Asmadala, 106, 124 
Bamunugama, 21, 123 
Beruwila, 52, 125 
Deraniyagala, 19, 60-1, | 
125 
Dorawaka, 19, 28, 124 
Galakepu, 46-7 
Gallélla, 50, 124 
Habbarakaduva, 124 
Habbunkaduwa, 42 
Hapugammana, 125 
Holambuwa, 124 
Kabalamulla, 19, 57, 125 
Kadadora, 57, 125 
Kadigomuva, 41, 124 
Kahambiliy4wela, 124 
Levangama, 58, 125 
Madawala, 125 
Mangalagama, 124 
Mangedara, 124 
Medagoda, 19, 66, 125 
Mediliya, 17, 54, 125 
Mottappoliya, 37 
Navagomuva, 22, 38, 
123-124 


115, 


N ugavela, 124 
watta, 124 
Peléllegama, 62, 125 
Tiyambarahena, 56, 125 
Udanwita, 39 
Waddeniya, 124 
Walagama, 123 
Wattarama, 23 
Yattégoda, 36, 124 
Dewanagala, 6, 7, 49, 68, 
73-6, 87-8 
Dikkohopitiya, 18, 125 
Dippitiya, 17, 18, 52 
Dissavanies (twelve), 
2, 108 
Districts (nine), 2,108 
Diyasunnata, 17, 37 
Dodantale, 44 
Dombagahartipa, 60, 81 
Dondra, 46, 91, 96 
Doranuwa, 57 
Dorawaka, 17, 19, 28, 32 
Duteh, 31-3, 59, 62-3, 
66 


E 
Edanduwéwa, 50 
Ekiriyagala, 18 
Hlugalla, 40 
Epalapitiya, 59, 61 
Evunugalla, 18, 55, 68, 76 


F 
Flags, 125-7 
Forts: 
Arandara, 9, 10, 17, 32-3, 
59 


Attapitiya (Fort King) 
13, 14, 33, 48, 60 
Avisdwélla, 11, 62 
Balana, 7, 8, 9,11, 12; 
30, 39, 40 
Beligala, 2, 4, 18, 25-7, 
77, 94, 105 
Belum-kanda, 63 
Habunkaduva, 65 
Hettimulla, 13, 55, 59 
Iddamalpana, 13, 32-3, 
35, 59 
Kannattota, 9, 30, 32, 59 
Menikkadawara, 5, 8, 9, 
15, 29, 30-2 
Mottappoliya, 37 
Parangi Kotuwa, 31, 55 
Ruvanwella, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 59, 62, 63 
Sitawaka, 10, 62-3 
Four Korales, |, 3, 
AZ, £53 14, 24, 19, St, 
57, 68, 104-6, 109-121, 
133-31 


G 
Gabada-gam. 115, 
117-8 
Gadaladdeniya, 78, 79, 92 
Galatara, 49, 68, 78 
Galkanda, 40 
Gallat-gam., 
120-1 
Gallélla, 50 
Galpata, 57 
Gampola, 78-9, 92-4 
Ganégala, 56 
Ganégama, 28 
Ganégoda, 17, 18, 19, 33-5, 
76, 91-4 
Ganékanda, 57 
Ganétenna, 50 
Gangasripura, 2, 4, 78 


115, 


Gangoda, 40 

Ganhata palata, 51 
Getabériya, 99-101 
Getaheta-ela, 62, 63, 65 
Gevilipitiya, 52-3, 99 
Géndivala, 42, 124 
Gordon’s Bridge, 49 
Gurugal-lena, 69 
Gurugoda-oya, 32, 35, 59 
Gurulawala, 56 


H 

Habbunkaduwa, 42, 65» 
124 

Hakurugala, 18, 61 
Hafida-pdn-méluva, 24 
Hanida-kelé-mukalana, 33 
Hapuwita, 18, 55 
Hat-matta-kanda, 57 
Helamada, 21-2, 28 
Hettimulla, 13, 55, 59 
Hinatipone, 51, 70, 107 
Hingula, 17, 49 
Holambuva, 29-31 
Hungampola, 51 
Hunuwala, 70 


i 
Iddamalpana 13, 32-3, 35, 
59 


Indurana, 106 
Inscriptions, 68 
Alulena, 36, 69 
Alutnuwara, 47, 80, 81 
Aluviharé, 89 
Ambalakanda, 68, 69 
Ambépussa, 29, 69 
Atugoda, 70 
Dedigama, 29, 68, 83-5 
Devundara(Dondra)85-6 
Dewanagala, 50, 73-6, 
87-8 
Divela, 68, 70 
Diyasunnata, 73 
Erabadapela, 73 
Evunugalla, 76 
Gadalideniya, 78, 79, 92 
Galatara, 78 
Gampola, 78-9, 92 
Ganégoda, 76 
Hinatipone, 70 
Hunuwala, 70 
Kadadora, 57 
Kalugalla, 106 
Kappagoda, 45, 86-7 
Kelaniya, 86 
Kotagama, 85 
Kudagama, 86-7 
Kudumirisa, 94 
Kurenpola, 72 
Lenagala, 30, 70 
Naranbedda, 77 
Néhinda, 106 
Parapé, 22 
Pepiliyéna, 81 
Petigammana, 79 
Pondape, 68, 89 
Rajalena, 71 
Ratnapura, 81 
Selawa, 54, 73, 89 
Waharakgoda, 3, 81 
Wattdrama, 73 
Weligama, 83 
Yatahalena, 36, 71-2 
Tra-handa-maha-kodiya, 4, 
125-6 
Tsipatanérémaya, 23 
Isurumuni-péya, 50 


a), 


~ 


J 
Jaftna, 5, 8, 15, 57, 83, 92 
Jaydwardhanapura, 4, 5, 7, 
78, 85, 91, 92, 94 
Jetawandraimaya, 23 
Jivana, 22 


K 
Kabalamulla, 19, 57 
Kadadora, 57 
Kadavat: 
Balana, 40, 60 
Dummaladeniya, 2, 109 
Hinabiva, 40 
Kotikakumbura, 109 
Mavatakanda, 40 
Nikahetiya, 40, 109 
Tittawelmankada, 109 

Kadigomuwa, 17, 37, 38, 
40-1, 57 


Kadurugaskalla, 7 
Kahawandala, 107 
Kalalpitiya, 51 
Kalugalla, 106 
Kandu-meda-gama, 60 
Kandy, 6, 15, 62, 65, 67, 69 
Kandyan - con-=- 
stitution, 107-119 
Kandyan road, old, 59 
Kandyan tenures, 
114-23 
Kandyan wasam, 
109-14 
Kannattota, 9, 30, 32,57, 59 
Kappagoda, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
35, 45, 107 
Karandupona, 36 
Karityagama, 17 
Katugaha 6 
Kavudaulla, 18, 55 
Kavudugama, 17, 18, 55, 76 
Kégalla, 1, 4, 14, 55 
Kehelpannala, 53-4 
Kehelwatta, 55 
Kings: 
Arimaddana, 74 
Ariya Chakravartti, 92-3 
Bhuvanaditta (Nara- 
baditsi-tsi-thu) 74-5 
Bhuvaneka Bahu IV. 
78-9, 91-2 
Bhuvaneka Bahu VY. 2, 
5, 68, 78, 91-94, 96 
Bhuvaneka Bahu VI. 5, 
15, 28-9, 42, 68, 83-4 
Bhuvaneka Bahu VII. 
5, 15, 45, 62, 86 
Da&pulu IT. 46 
Devanampiya Tissa, 4, 
28, 35 
Dharmméséka Déva, 27 
Don Juan Dharmma- 
pala, 6, 8, 15 
Gaja Bahu I. 2, 25, 29, 
36, 56 
Gaja Bahu II. 68, 73 
Géthabhaya, 4, 22-4, 35 
Jaya Vira, 6 
Jaya Vira Pardkrama 
Bahu (Jaya Bahu IT.) 
5, 15, 83-4 
Kakavanna (Kavan) 
Tissa, 35 
Kasyapa V. 68, 72 
Kasyapa VI. 73 
Kirtti Sri Raja Sinha, 11, 
30, 32, 41, 44, 46, 50, 
66, 88, 90-1, 99, 100 
Kit Siri Mevan, 4 
Mahandga, 35 
Pardkrama Bahu I.1, 4, 
“ 50, 68, 73, 76-7, 
1 
Pardkrama Bahu (Pan- 
dita) III. 5, 28, 46-7, 
68, 77 
Pardkrama Bahu V. 78, 


92 

Pardkrama Bahu VI. 5, 
15, 28, 42, 51, 68, 81-5, 
91-6 


101—90 
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Pardkrama Bahu (Pan- 
dita) VII. 5, 15 
Pardkrama Bahu (Vira) 
VIII. 5, 15, 28, 42, 82, 
85, 98 
Pardkrama (Dharmma) 
Bahu IX. 5, 15, 85-6, 
96 
Raja Sinha I. 3, 6, 7, 15, 
50, 57-8, 62-3, 68, 91, 
94, 97-8 
Raja. Sinha IT. 3, 9, 32, 
33, 35, 39, 40, 50, 91, 
98, 100, 126 
Rajadhi Raéja Sinha, 11, 
23, 43 
Sahasa Malla, 27 
Senerat, 8,9, 15 
Sri Vira Narendra 
Sinha, 10, 37, 66 
Sri Wikrama Raja 
Sinha, 11, 12, 40, 44, 68, 
89-91, 101 
Vijaya Bahu I. 4, 73, 75 
Vijaya Bahu ITT. 4, 25, 
27-9, 77, 94 
Vijaya Bahu IV. 5, 45, 77 
Vijaya Bahu VI. 42, 
92-4, 96 
Vijaya Bahu VII. 1, 15, 
45, 85-6, 88, 91, 96-7 
Vikrama Bahu III. 47, 
68, 78, 79, 80, 81, 92 
Vimala Dharmma Stry- 
ya I. (Don John) 10, 
15, 50 
Vimala Dharmma Stry- 
ya IT. 41, 87 
Walagam Bahu, 30, 51 
Yatthdla Tissa, 4, 35 
Kiriboda, 1 
Kirigal-nuvara, 1 
Kitilandeniya, 57 
Kivulpone, 36 
Kobbottaragala, 66-7 
Kolahan-godella, 85 
Konda-gala, 35 
Korales: 
Atulugam, 1, 2, 10, 16, 


60-5 
Beligal, 1,2, 10, 14, 17, 
18, 21-36 


Dehigampal, 1, 2 10, 57- 
60 


Galboda, 1,14, 39-51, 76 

Handapanduna, 1, 2, 10, 
51 

Kinigoda, 1, 14, 17, 36-9 

Paranakiru, 1, 2,14, 51- 


7 
Pandval, 1, 10, 7, 65-7 
Kota-Budu-vala, 25 
Kotagama, 68, 85, 124 
Kota-Vehera, 29, 38 
Kotté, 4, 5, 6, 7, 15, 81, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 91-9 
Kovils: 
Berendi-kévil, 19, 50, 63- 
5,125 
Beruvila, 52 
Bulugammana, 125 
Helamada, 22, 124 
Minimaruva, 124 
Mottappoliya, 37, 87 
Nikapitiya, 125 
Randiligama, 125 
Welideniya, 124 
Kudagama, 37, 87 
Kumbalgam-palata, 51 
Kumbukgama, 22 
Kumburugama, 2 
Kumburugomu-rata, 2 
Kurenpola, 72 
Kurunégala, 92 
Kusumiya, 76 


L 
Lankatilaka, 79, 92 
Lenagala, 20, 30, 68, 70 
Lendurumulla, 28 
Lewangama, 57-8, 65 


Lewke, 11, 21, 25, 28, 39, | 


43, 44, 124 


Lower Bulatgama, 


1, 2, 3, 14, 67, 129 


M 
Mabopitiya, 107 
Mahdahéna, 29 
Mahé-palata, 51 
Mahara, 65, 97 
Mikadawara, 17, 51 
Makuré, 17, 18, 55 
Malavita, 18, 55 
Maligd-tenna, 42 


Maliya-maha-paya, 16, 


22-3 
Maliya-prasada, 123 
Malwatta, 51 
Mangalagama, 36, 98, 99 


MaAniyangama, 2, 18, 20, 30, | 
66 


MAniyangama-rata, 1 
MaApitigama, 6 
Marapone, 18 
Marks: 
Boundary, 68 
Treasure, 68 
Mattamagoda, 8, 30 
Mavela, 17, 51 
Mayé-rata, 1, 4, 41, 77 
Mayurapida-paya, 45 
Medagoda, 58, 97-8 
Medagodella, 37 
Mediliya, 17, 54, 125 


Menikkadawara, 5, 8, 9, 


15, 29, 30-2 


Menikkadawara-nuwara,31 


Mideniya, 18, 55 
Miduma, 39 
Miniwangamuva, 18 
Moladanda, 100 


Molligoda, 12, 18, 44, 51, 


101-3 
Monardgammana, 45, 54 


Moors (Gépdla) 99-101 


Moonstone, 19, 28 
Mottané-kanda, 39, 49 
Mottappoliya, 37 
Mulleriyéva, 7 


Mundakondapola-nuvara, 6 


Muwapitiya, 37 


N 
Nagawanardmaya, 41 
Naranbedda, 77, 124 


Navagomuwa, 17, 22,37, 43 


Néhinda, 106 
Nikapitiya, 106 


NWinda-gam,115, 120-2 


Niwunhella, 18, 58 
Niyadandupola, 68, 106 
Niyangam-paya, 45 


P 
Padidora, 17, 45 
Painting, 19 
Pdlangomuva-rajaya, 2 
Pannila, 67 
Pansalas, 18 
Paranaktru-rata, 2 
Parana-nuwara, 17 
Parangi Kotuwa, 31 ,55 
Parapé, 72, 124 
Paschimaramaya, 23 
Patagama, 45, 124 
Pattu : 
Deydladahamuna, 36 
Egodapota, 42-6 
Galboda, 39-42 
Gandolaha, 21-5 
Ganné, 50-1 
Kanduaha, 56-7 
Kandupita, 32-6 
Kiraweli (West) 28-9 
Kiraweli (Hast) 29-32 
Mawata, 55-6 
Meda, 46-50 
Medamediliya, 37-8 
Otara, 25-28 
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Tanippéru, 42 
Tunpalata, 51-4 
Walgam, 38-9 


Peléllégama, 62 
Pelenda-nuvara, 6, 15 
Péradeni-nuwara, 23-4 
Péradeniya, 78, 92 
Persons: 


Achiriyakapi, 70 

Agiya, 69 

Alagakkonara ) 5 42, 78, 

Alakéswaray4 } 79,92, 93: 

Anama, 70 

Angammana, 53 

Anuresar, 85 

Aravanké Vendu Peru- 
mal, 7 

Arthandyaka, 92 

Aryya, 6 

Asa, 70 

Bagudivala, 70 

Bailey (Major), 62 

Barnes (Sir E.) 101 

Barreto, Anthony, 8 

Barriga, Lopo, 9 

Bata, 70 

Batagu, 70 

Batasina, 70 

Bell, Lieut. 

Bottado, Damijoa, 9 

Campbell (Sir J.), 101 

Chema, 72 

Ching Ho, 92 

Conar, 92 

Coutinho, Ruy Lopes, 9 

Danasékara, 53 

Davy, Major, 11 

De Azevedo, Hieronimo, 


De Cerpe, Gaspar Figue- 
ira, 9 

De Melo, Diago, 9 

De Meneses, Don Fran- 
cisco, 8 

De Olivera, Philip, 9 

De Saa, Constantine, 8, 9 

De Silva, Peixato, 8 

De Sousa, Don Pedro Lo- 
pez, 8 

Dévaprati Raja, 47 

Déva Sinha, 98 

Divakara, 53 

Dobbin, Capt. 13 

Duhatara, 70-2 

Ehelapola, 12, 13, 101 

Eheliyagoda, 14, 57-8,65, 
97 


Ekandyaka Perumal, 86- 
7 

Falcam, Manoel, 8 

Falk (Governor), 11 

Galagama, 100 

Gamani, 71 

Gampola Perumal, 94- 6 

Gordon, Capt. 49 

Haddock (Major), 19, 
57-8, 60, 62, 64 

Hardy, Lieut.-Col. 12 

Hiti Bandara, 4, 42 

Hook, Major, 12 

[bn Battta, 92 

Tjhu, 69 

Jaya Sinha Paturaja, 79 

Jaya Stiryya Bandara, 8 

Kadakakula, 71 

Kaduré Bandara, 86 

Keppetipola, 13, 38, 41, 
72 


King, Capt. 12-48 

Kirtti-nagara-giri 75 

Kit-nuvara-giri 

Kitti, 4 

Langatamilana (?) 80 

Law, Capt. 14 

Levke, 11, 21, 23, 25, 28, 
39, 43, 104 

MacDowal, General, 11 

Madagala, 13 

Madiyappali Arachchiya, 
93-4 


Mahara Ratémahatmaya, 
14 


Mahindu, 76 
Mampitiya, 14 
Mannamperuma Mohot- 
tiya, 7, 8 
Mascarenhas, 
Homem, 8, 9 
Mascarenhas, Don Anto- 
nio, 9 
Mattamagoda, 61 
Meraya Tisa, 71 
Merop, J. Cuyck, 10 
Molligoda, 3, 12, 13, 44, 
51, 101-3 
Monardgammana, 41 
Migastenna, 12, 101 
Navaratna Bandara, 47 
Nila Yodaya, 36 
North, Sir F. 11 
O’Brien, Ensign, 13 
Overbeck (Governor), 11 
Panikka, 50 
Patagama Nilamé, 39 
Patirdja, 5 


Manoel 


Pearson, Capt. 14 
Perera, Numo Alvelo, 8 
Prakrima, 79 
Prins, Major, 11 
Réma Chandra, 47 
Rickloff van Goens, 10 
Roni, 70 
Samika Siva, 70 
Sanhas Sivatté Nayinaru, 
81 
Sanhas Tiruvarahan 
Perumal, 94, 97 
Sanhas Tiruvarahan Vi- 
krama Sinha, 85 
Satru Sinha ‘Kunjara, 92 
Savisaka, 69 
Schreuder, J.10 
Segu Madar 
Udayar 
Segu Muham- 
mad Udayar 
Séndlaykadhikéra, 79 
Sendipperuma Bandara, 
28, 95 
Sita, 62 
Siva, 70-2 
Sivalkolu, 79 
Sona, 69 
Stewart, 14 
Stryya Bandara, 47 
Tolley, Col. 49 
Upatisa, 69 
Vijaya Adikéra Garuda 
Perumal, 87 
Vijaya Sinha Ekanayaka 
Perumal, 87 
Vikrama Sinha, 6 
Vira Sinha Patirdja, 79 
Whiting, 14 
Petangoda, 7 
Phaldramaya, 51 
Pihiti-rata, 1, 4, 77 
Pillar (Major Haddock’s) 
19, 57, 58, 60, 64 
Pinnawala, 38, 41 
Pirivenas: 
Bhuvaneka Bahu, 5, 28 
Mahinda Lank& Adhi- 
kara, 76 
Pardkrama Bahu, 77 
Usapitiya, Maha, 83 
Pitagaldeniya, 30, 32 
Pitihuma, 55 
Polonnaruva, 1, 65 
Polwatta, 42 
Pondape, 89, 124 
Portuguese, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 25, 29, 30, 31, 33, 37, 
39, 56, 62, 63, 65, 57 
Priests : 
Anadama, 66 
Anurudha, 66 
Arukgoda, 35 
Asala, 33 
Assadeniya, 33 
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Dharmmaskhandha, 54, 
68, 90 

Guthu, 66 

Indrajéti, 33, 89 

Indragutha, 66 

Maha Kasyapa, 55, 66 

Maliya Déva, 22-3 

Mayurapada, 28, 45 

Moratota, 54, 68, 90 

Ratanalankara, 88 

Révata, 55 

Sanga Raja, 22 

Sendipperuma, 28, 95 

Sidarttha, 82 

Sivali, 66 

Sopanaka, 66 

Sumana, 55, 66 

Sumangala, 55 

Tibbotu, 56 

Upali, 41 

Vidagama, 5, 42 

Vipasa, 29 

Wanagupta, 23-4 

Yatanwala, 91 


Priestess: 


Silvat Unnansé, 32 


Princes: 


Buddhamitra, 4 

Danta, 4, 25 

ee Raja Kumaraya, 5, 
1 

Edirimanna Stryya, 6 

Jaya Striya Kumarayé, 
7, 15 

Kuda Kumarayé, 5, 15, 
42, 83 

Kumara Bandara, 6, 7, 
15 

Kumara Sinha, 9 

Kunappu Bandara, 7, 8 

ers Rayigam Bandara, 
1 

Malabar, 5, 15 

Mandbharana, 73 

Mana, 46 

Manavamma, 46 

Maya Dunné, 3, 5, 6, 8, 
15, 62-3, 56, 97 

Muttu Svami, 11 

Raja Sinha Raja, 15 

Raja Stryya, ty 10, 88 

Rayigam Bandara, 5, 6, 
15, 86 

Sakalakalé Vallabha, 4, 
15, 86, 96 

Santina Bandara, 15 

Sapumal Kumaraya, 5, 
15, 83-4 

as Raja Sinha, 5, 15, 

1 


Tammita Bandara, 5, 15 

Tanivella Bahu, 5, 15 

Tikiri Rajjuru Bandara, 
6, 15 


Timbiripola Adahasin, 6, 
15 

Vidiya Kumiarayaé, 5, 15, 
16 


Vijayapala, 6, 9, 15, 150 
Vikrama Bahu, 81 
Vira Bahu, 4, 92 


Viriya Suryya 
Kumriraya 15 


Viriya Bandara, 
rere Tissa Kumarayé, 


Princesses: 


Kuda Tikiri Bandara, 15 

etm Tikiri Adahasin, 
1 

— Biso Bandara, 


Ranwali, 4 

Samudra Dévi, 15 
Soma Dévi, 82 

‘Tikiri Kumérihami, 101 
Uiskadags Dévi, 5, 15, 
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Q 
Queens, 15, 33, 61 
Raja Lilavati, 27 

Sunétra Dévi, 5, 42 


R 
Rahala-gala, 49, 51 
Rajagirimal-paya, 52 
RAja-lena, 16, 71 
RAéja-maligiva, 27 
Raéja-maha viharé, 28, 

55, 76, 87, 95-6 
Raja-rata, 1, 77 


Ramana (Aramana) 73-5 


Rambukkana, 37-8, 77 

Rangalla, 67 

Ranteti- vala, 55 

Rayigama, 5, 15, 92, 93 

Rodi, 52 

Rotuva, 18 

Ruhuna-rata, 1, 4, 77 

Ruvanwella, 4, 11, 12, 
62-3, 67 


S 
Saila-garba-janapada, 1, 
41 


Sammukkha-déwalé, 23 
Sannas, 68, 91 
Ambulugala, 42, 104 
Arama, 51, 104 
Beligala, 28, 91, 936, 
104 
Buluvanagane, 40 
Dambulla, 39, 105 
Danagirigala, "43, 105 
Dematapitiya, 104 
Devundara, 91, 96-7 
Doranawa, 105 
Duldeniya, 105 
Hettimulla, 105 
Ganégoda, 91, 104 
Getabériya, 91, 99, 105 
Kabalamulla, 57 
Kadirana, 96 
Karawudeniya, 105 
Lenagala, 105 
Lewké, 104 
Mangalagama, 91, 98, 
104-5 
Maniyangama, 105 
Medagoda, 58, 91, 97, 105 
Molligoda, 91, 101-3, 
105 
Padidora, 45, 104 
Pallémdkadawara, 104 
Pellelegama, 62 
Rangalla, 105 
Telkummuduwala, 105 
Tiyambarahena, 56, 104 
Udiydnagoda, 45 
Vekoladeniya, 104-5 
Waduwawala, 105 
Wandurddeniya, 35, 105 
Saiighdramaya, 51 
Safida-pina-dunna-rata, 1 
Sculpture, 19 
Selawa, 17, 54, 68, 107 
Seven Kordlés, 6 
Siduruvana-rata, 1, 2 
Sitawaka, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8,9, 
10, 11, 15, 30, 35, 50, 62, 
81, 94, 97, 98 
Sri- danta- paya, 
Sri-méla-gangdwa, 27,23 
Stri-pura, 36 


T 
Tdmbugala, 29 
Temples, 16 
Three Korales, 1, 

3, 12, 14, 17. 19, 57-67, 

105, 122-3, 125-9 
Tikkangala, 59 
Tilaka-nava-pura, 47 
Timbiripola, 6, 15, 71 
Tisamahaérama, 16 


U 
Udanwita, 18, 39 
Udattawa, 106, 124 
Udayanagoda, "45 
Udugampola, 5, 15,86, 96 
Udumahana, 41 
Uduwa, 52 
Uduwaka, 29 
Upulrémaya, 23 
Uttardramaya, 24 
Uturawala, 17 
Utuwankanda, 14, 49 
Uva Rebellion, 13 


Vv 
Valatura, 93-4 
Vatagiri, 4, 5, 45 
Vatarakkhatthali, 81 
Vehera-dora, 24 
Veralendawa, 56 
Veragoda, 22 
Vihare-gam,115,118- 


122 


Vihares, 18 


Aldwatura, 17, 33 93, 12 
Alawala, 123 
Algama, 28, 123 
Alkégama, 124 
Alulena, 17, 18, 36, 69 
Alutnuwara, 18, 468, 
124 
Ambalakanda, 124 
Ambamalla, 67, 125 
Ambépussa, 123 
Ambulugala, 17, 19, 20 
45, 104, 124 
Anwarana, 51, 124 
Arama, 17, 19, 51, 104 
124 
Arandyaka, 124 
Arandara, 17, 32-3 
Asideniya, 123 
Asmadala, 124 
Attanagoda, 124 
Atugoda, 123 
Atulugama, 18, 60, 125 
Bakulwala, 124 
Balatgomuva, 124 
Ballépaéna, 123 
Bampané, 17 
Bamunugama, 17, 21 
Batuwatta, 123 
Batuwita, 125 
Beligala, 1G, 27-8, 95-6, 
123 
Beminiwatta, 124 
Biséwela, 17, 33, 123 
Bédenimulla, 124 
Bédihatpitiya, 124 
Bogala, 125 
Bépitiya, 123 
Béwalgaha, 124 
Buluwanagane, 40 
Burruneva, 123 
Bussella, 125 
Dambulla, 21, 38, 124 
Danagirigala, 16, 17, 18, 
43, 124 
Danduwalgane, 33, 56 
Debatgama, 124 
Dedigama, 17, 18, 29, 125 
Deliwala, 18, 38, 124 
Degalatiriya, 125 
Demalahiriya, 124 
Dembatanpitiya, 123 
Deraniyagala, 19, 60-1, 
125 
Dewanagala, 7, 49-50, 
68, 73-6, 87-8, 124 
Dikkohopitiya, 18, 125 
Dippitiya, 17, 18, 52, 124 
Divelgama, 124 
Diyasunnata, 17, 37, 12 
Dodantale, 44, 124 
Doranuwa, 57, 125 
Dorawaka, 17, 28, 
Dumbuluwawa, 124 


Purwdrdmaya, 24 
Puspharamya, 51 
Puwak-dandava, 18 
Puwak-ellé-tota, 6 


Bobulatana, 33 
DhammaAjéti, 41 
Dhammananda, 41 
Dharmmakirrti, 59, 92 


Tiyambardhena, 56, 104 

Tolangamuwa, 32 

Tri Sinhala, 1, 73, 93, 94, 
95, 97 


Edurapota, 123 
Kpalapitiya, 61, 125 
Eraminigamanna, 124 
Erewpola, 124 


ae 


~~ 


Ktnawala, 123 


-Gabbala, 124 


Galdamuna, 124 
Galgoda, 124 
Galkanda, 40 
Gallélla, 50 


‘Galpata, 57, 125 


Gammaniagoda, 124 
Ganédeniya, 124 
Ganégala, 56, 125 
Ganégama, 28, 123 
Ganegoda, 17, 18, 19, 
33-5, 76, 123 
Gangoda, 40, 124 
Ginihappitiya, 124 
Géondiwala, 124 
Guruluwala, 56 
Habbunkaduwa, 124 
Hakurugala, 18, 61, 125 
Hakurugammana, 124 
Hatgampola, 124 
Hatnagoda, 123 
Helamada, 21-2, 25, 28, 
123 
Heliyagoda, 123 
Hinatipone, 51, 124 
Hindeniya, 124 
Hingula 17, 124 
Hungampola, 51, 124-5 
Hunuwala, 123 
Tlipangamuwa, 132 
Imbulana, 125 


-Jivana, 22 


Kadadora, 57 
Kadigomuwa, 17, 37, 38, 
40-1, 124-5 
Kahambiliyawala, 123 
Kalalpitiya, 51 
Kalugala, 123-4 
Kandégedara, 123 
Kandé-viharé, 124 
Kappagoda, 17, 18,19, 20, 
35, 45, 86, 87, 124 
Kariyagama, 17, 124 
Katugaha, 124 
Kavudaulla, 124 
Kavudugama, 17, 18, 55, 
76, 125 
Kehelwatta, 55, 125 
Kempitikanda, 124 


Keppitipola, 124 
Keraminiya, 124 
Kiriwandeniya, 124 
Kiriyatenna, 124 
Kitalangomuwa, 125 
Kitilandeniya, 57 
Kivulpone, 36, 124 
Kossinna, 124 
Kota-Budu-wala, 25 
Kota-vehera, 124 
Kudagama, 37, 87, 124 
Kumbalgama, 123, 124 
Kumbukgama, 22, 123 
Lenagala, 20, 30, 68, 
70 


Lendoramulla, 28, 123 
Lewangama, 57-8, 65, 
125 
Lewké, 124 
Mahara, 65, 125 
Makadavara, 17, 51 
MAkehelwala, 124 
Makuré, 17, 18, 125 
Maliyadda, 124 
Malmaduwa, 123 
Malwatia, 51, 124 
Mangalagama, 124 
Mangedara, 123 
Maniyangama,'18, 20, 30, 
66, 125 
Ma4pitigama, 125 
Mavela, 17, 58 
Medagodella, 37, 124 
Mediliya, 17, 54, 124 
Menéripitiya, 123 
Menikkadawara, 31 
Mideniya, 18, 55, 125 
Miduma, 39, 124 
Migaspitiya, 125 
Mipitiya, 124 
Miyandéwita, 125 
Moradgammana, 54, 124 
Muddanawa, 124 
Muratawala, 124 
Muwiapitiya, 37, 124 
Nape, 123 
Napella, 125 
Narandeniya, 123 
Naranbedda, 124 
Narangammana, 124 
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Navagomuwa, 17, 22, 37, 
124 
Nikapitiya, 124 
Niwatuwa, 123 
Niwunhella, 18, 58, 125 
Padidora, 17, 45, 124 
Pallégama, 123 
Panakawa, 123 
Parananuwara, 17 
Parape, 124 
Patagama, 45, 124 
Pila-anduwa, 123 
Pinnawala, 38, 124 
Pondape, 89, 124 
Puwakmote, 124 
Rahala, 124 
Raja-maha-viharé 55, 
95-6 
Randiwala, 124 
Rangalla, 67, 125 
Ranwala, 125 
Ratmalapitiya, 123 
Rukmale, 124 
Rukulégama, 124 
Selawa, 17, 54, 124 
Siyambalapitiya, 124 
Talgaspitiya, 124 
Talgomuva, 124 
Tambadiya, 123 
Tambugala, 29, 123 
Tibbotu-unumuva, 125 
Tiyambardhena, 56 
Tolangamuwa, 32, 123 
Udanwita, 18, 39, 124 
Udattawa, 106, 124 
Udaydnagoda, 45 
Udugama, 123-4 
Udumahana, 41, 124 
Uduwa, 52, 67, 125 
Uduwaka, 29, 123 
Uhangoda, 124 
Uturawala, 17 
Utuwana, 124 
Vanavisa, 24 
Varana, 95-6 
Veherabadawa, 125 
Velimanna, 124 
Vendala, 125 
Veragoda, 22 
Veralendawa, 56 
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Véramunaya, 95-6 
Vewala, 124 
Véwaldeniya, 125 
Waharakgoda, 81-3 
Wakirigala, 18, 45, 124 
Walalgoda, 124 
Walpola, 18, 39, 124 
Wandurugoda, 124 
Wandurddeniya, 35, 123 
Wattdrama, 16, 17, 18, 
22-4, 123 

Watura, 17, 56, 125 
Willanganmulla, 125 
Yatahalena, 35, 123 
Yatanwala, 60, 125 
Yatidolapahala, 25, 123 
Yatimahana, 40, 124 

Vigulawatta, 78 

Vilbéwa, 72 

Vimal Sri Devanuvara, 46 

Vipulramaya, 23 
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Waddhamana parwata, 16, 


Wagiri parvata, 28 
Waharakgoda, 81-3 
Wakirigala, 18, 45 
Walalgoda, 72, 124 
Walpola, 18, 39 
Wandurddeniya, 35 
Wanni, 5, 7 
Warakapola, 49 
Wata-mégha-gala, 45 
Wattdrama, 4, 16, 17, 18, 
22-4, 68, 73 
Watura, 17, 56 


Y 
Yakahatuwa-kanda, 66 
Yatahalena, 17, 30, 36, 68, 

70-1 
Yatanwala, 60 
Yatidola-pahala, 25 
Yatimahana, 40 
Yatinuwara, 2, 39 
Yatiyantota, 62 
Yattégoda, 36, 124 
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